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EMPRESS    JOSEPHINE 


CHAPTER    L 

STEIBELT — CLEMENTI,  DUSSEK  AND  CRAMER — MM.  CZERNY, 

P1XIS,  RHEIN,  HERZ,    ETC. STEIBELT's    ECCENTRICITY 

MADAME      DE      B       *       *       *  CHERUBINI   M.     DE     LA 

ROCHEFOUCAULD 

To  divert  away  the  regret  I  felt  in  being  thus 
banished  from  her  majesty,  I  applied  myself  to  music, 
some  persons  having  offered  to  assist  me  in  the  pro- 
secution of  my  studies.  Steibelt's  fame  was  at  that 
time  general  throughout  Europe :  his  only  rivals  in 
celebrity  were  Cramer,  Clementi,  and  Dussek.  The 
pianoforte  compositions  of  these  four  eminent  masters 
were  almost  the  only  pieces  performed  by  amateurs  of 
real  taste ;  and  together  with  the  beautiful  sonatas 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn  they  formed  the  complete 
catalogue  of  all  who  conceived  they  possessed  con- 
siderable skill  on  an  instrument  which  is  now  played 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  calculated  to  discourage 
those  who  have  not  great  leisure  to  devote  to  it. 
Pleyel  was  played  by  beginners ;  and  though  a  great 
portion   of  his  works   are  in   some   measure  forgotten, 
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yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  possess  merit  of  a 
high  order  for  the  period  at  which  they  were  composed. 
Only  a  few  years  before  his  time  the  insufferable 
harpsichord  resounded  with  the  classic  compositions  which 
had  been  in  vogue  for  fifty  years.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, no  small  degree  of  merit  in  composing  expressive 
and  agreeable  melodies,  and  departing  from  the  routine 
that  had  been  long  established. 

The  solid,  scientific  compositions  of  Clementi, 
Dussek,  and  Cramer,  are  still  seen  on  every  pianoforte, 
with  the  more  brilliant  productions  of  Czerny,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Rhein,  Herz,  &c.  But  Steibelt,  who  created  a 
style  of  his  own,  graceful,  beautiful,  and  always  original, 
seems  to  be  unjustly  neglected.  To  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  his  works,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  hear  them 
performed  by  himself ;  he  imparted  to  them  the  fire  of 
his  own  genius,  and  all  must  have  been  charmed  who 
heard  them  so  executed.  A  friend  of  mine,  very  com- 
petent to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  since  she 
was  Steibelt's  best  pupil,  so  frequently  spoke  to  me  of 
his  very  extraordinary  talent  on  the  pianoforte  that  I  felt 
a  restless  curiosity  to  hear  him.  Steibelt,  who  was 
exceedingly  capricious  and  eccentric,  had  promised 
twenty  times  to  go  to  evening  parties  which  were 
arranged  expressly  for  him,  and  according  to  custom  he 
had  on  all  these  occasions  broken  his  word.  At  length, 
Madame  Scherer,  the  wife  of  the  banker  with  whom  my 
mother  was  intimately  acquainted,  sent  him  a  very 
urgent  invitation  to  dinner  to  meet  a  small  party,  and  to 
have  a  little  music  in  the  evening.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he  con- 
descended    to     admit    to    the    solemnity.      When    the 
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appointed  day  arrived  he  kept  his  engagement,  which  for 
him  was  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance. 

During  the  whole  time  of  dinner  Steibelt  was 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  and  talked  of  the  pleasure  he 
should  have  in  playing  to  Madame  Scherer  and  her 
friends.     However,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  seat 

at  the  piano,  Madame  de  B was  announced.     She 

was  a  tall,  upright,  elderly  lady,  who  in  her  youth  had 
enjoyed  an  established  reputation  for  beauty,  a  circum- 
stance which  might  be  readily  suspected  from  her 
dignified  air,  which  she  no  doubt  imagined  to  be  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  her  acknowledged  superiority.  Her  face 
exhibited  one  complete  daub  of  white,  touched  on  the 
cheeks  with  rouge.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
which  served  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  her  artificial  com- 
plexion. This  majestic  personage,  whose  every  motion 
displayed  the  most  studied  formality,  seated  herself  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire ;  and  on  learning  that  Steibelt  was 
going  to  play,  she  prepared  to  listen  with  due  atten- 
tion. Steibelt  had  by  this  time  withdrawn  from  the  piano, 
and  the  cloud  that  overspread  his  countenance  suffi- 
ciently denoted  that  his  good  temper  had  forsaken  him. 
M.  Scherer,  seeing  that  he  had  taken  offence  at  some- 
thing, stepped  forward  and  requested  him  to  resume  the 
seat  which  no  one  else  was  so  competent  to  fill. 

"  I  cannot,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  why  ?  You  said  just  now  that  you  were 
exactly  in  the  right  humour  for  playing." 

"  So  I  was,  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  for 
family    pictures.     While    she    is     here "     (pointing    to 

Madame  de  B ),  "  my  fingers  are  motionless.     Stay 

till  the  black  lady  goes  away  "  (alluding  to  Madame  de 

1 — 2 
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B 's  mourning  dress)  "  and  I  will  do  anything  you 

wish." 

"  Now  really,  Steibelt,"  resumed  M.  Scherer,  "  this 
vexes  me  exceedingly.  The  black  lady,  as  you  call  her, 
is,  I  assure  you,  a  very  estimable  woman,  my  wife's 
friend.  She  has  merely  dropped  in  by  chance  ;  but 
having  been  informed  that  you  are  going  to  play  she 
will  certainly  stay." 

11  So  much  the  worse  for  her  and  for  us,  and  I  say 
again  I  will  not  play  till  she  is  gone." 

Nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  determination. 
The  ladies   exerted   their   persuasive  powers   one  after 

another,  but  in  vain.     Madame  de  B ,  though  she 

asked  no  questions,  soon  perceived  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  company ;  but  she  was  informed  that 
Steibelt  was  ill,  and  she  believed  it.  Some  of  the  party 
seemed  consoled  by  the  expectation  that  she  would  set 
out  on  her  usual  round  of  evening  visits  ;  but,  alas  !  she 
had  dismissed  her  carriage,  and  had  ordered  it  not  to 
return  until   midnight.      It  was   a   hopeless  case.      At 

length  Madame  de  B consented  to  take  a  hand  at 

whist.  Macedoine  was  proposed,  in  the  hope  that  the 
gaiety  of  the  young  people  would  restore  Steibelt's  good 
humour  and  render  him  more  tractable.  All  was  vain. 
He  laughed,  played  at  vingt-et-un,  makao,  &c,  but  he 
continued  obstinate. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  Madame  de  B 's 

carriage  was  announced.  The  rubber  was  just  finished. 
The  lady  slowly  wrapped  her  shawl  round  her,  made  a 
formal  courtesy,  kissed  the  forehead  of  M.  Scherer's 
daughter,  and  made  her  exit  with  all  the  solemnity  with 
which  she  entered.     Before  she  had  passed  through  the 
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ante-chamber  Steibelt  was  running  over  a  prelude  on 
the  instrument.  He  continued  playing  for  several  hours, 
and  three  o'clock  struck  before  the  company  thought  of 
retiring. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Steibelt's  talent  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  other.  When  seated  at  the 
piano  his  style  of  playing  changed  as  rapidly  as  his  ideas, 
and  his  extraordinary  versatility  produced  an  effect  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  All  the  wildness  of  his 
fanciful  brain  seemed  to  be  communicated  to  his  fingers. 
He  would  instantaneously  banish  the  impression  created 
by  a  few  bars  of  soft  and  soothing  melody  by  launching 
into  passages  of  rapid  and  difficult  execution.  While 
his  auditors  regretted  the  shortness  of  a  pathetic  phrase, 
he  consoled  them  by  some  stroke  of  bold  originality ; 
in  a  word,  Steibelt  was  himself  alone.  No  performer 
ever  possessed  greater  versatility.  Other  pianists  may 
exceed  him  in  mere  brilliancy  of  execution,  others  may 
make  the  instrument  sing  more  powerfully  than  he  did ; 
but  Steibelt's  peculiarity  was  the  combination  of  every 
style,  forming  altogether  a  whole  which  will,  perhaps, 
never  again  be  equalled. 

He  composed  only  one  opera,  which  contained  many 
pieces  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  its  first  representation 
it  was  thought  too  learned  ;  the  old  amateurs,  accustomed 
to  the  simple  accompaniments  of  early  composers,  disap- 
proved of  the  intricacy  of  orchestral  arrangements  which 
they  could  not  understand.  They  declaimed  loudly 
against  the  bad  taste  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
their  favourite  system ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  attended  by  long  and  brilliant  success. 
The  opera  if  revived  in  good  style  would,  I  am  certain, 
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prove  exceedingly  attractive.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  of  the  works  of  Cherubini,  whose  beautiful 
scores  are  in  every  musical  library,  though  but  seldom 
performed  where  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. But  for  his  sacred  compositions  Cherubini's 
reputation  would,  by  people  in  general,  be  thought 
exceedingly  exaggerated,  since  they  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  the  claims  on  which  it  is  founded. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  one  day  observed  to  Cherubini, 
that  with  his  admirable  talent  he  should  try  to  compose 
for  the  theatre.  Certainly,  if  our  director  of  the  fine 
arts  had  not  heard  of  such  master-pieces  as  Medea, 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  Lodoiska,  the  ignorance  of  young 
amateurs  on  such  subjects  may  be  readily  pardoned. 

The  errors  of  Steibelt's  life  are  too  well  known  to 
be  here  alluded  to.  It  is  always  painful  to  dwell  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of  a  man  of  genius.  Being 
obliged  to  expatriate  himself,  he  went  to  Russia.  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia ;  but  for  the  truth 
of  the  report  I  cannot  vouch.  Unfortunately  his 
previous  conduct  warrants  one  in  attaching  some 
degree  of  credit  to  it.     He   died   at  St.   Petersburg. 

Steibelt  was  a  bad  teacher :  his  natural  irritability 
made  him  lose  sight  of  that  coolness  and  patience  which 
a  master  should  observe  towards  his  pupils.  Instead 
of  making  them  practise  over  and  over,  in  his  presence, 
the  passages  in  which  they  were  imperfect,  he  used  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  piano  and  play  them  himself:  in  a 
few  minutes,  forgetting  the  object  for  which  he  sat  down, 
he  would  begin  to  improvise.  No  one  dared  interrupt 
him ;  and  sometimes  several  hours  elapsed  before  he 
again  thought  of  his  pupils,  who  were,  no  doubt,  much 
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better  pleased  to  hear  him  play  than  to  study  their 
lessons.  Steibelt  was  so  remarkable  for  breaking  his 
appointments  that  those  who  employed  him  as  a  teacher 
used  to  give  him  only  twenty  francs  at  each  lesson 
instead  of  his  full  payment.  As  he  was  always  pressed 
for  money,  this  plan  afforded  some  chance  of  securing 
the  regularity  of  his  attendance. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  our  young  professors 
of  the  present  day  who,  with  eminent  talent  and  zeal 
for  their  art,  combine  irreproachable  manners  and  rigid 
punctuality  in  all  their  engagements.  MM.  Herz, 
Rhein,  and  Pixis,  whose  masterly  playing  is  not  less 
admired  than  their  compositions,  in  which  the  difficult 
and  the  pleasing  are  happily  blended  together,  also 
excel  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching.1  When  the  pupil 
feels  that  respect  for  his  master  which  honourable 
conduct  is  calculated  to  inspire,  his  progress  is  speedy 
and  certain.  We  can  never  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
characters  of  those  to  whom  any  portion  of  youthful 
education  is  entrusted. 

i  MM.  Pixis  and  Rhein,  after  making  several  successful  tours, 
have  returned  to  Paris  where  their  brilliant  talents  meet  with  the 
admiration  they  deserve. 


CHAPTER    LI 

KINDNESS    OF    QUEEN     HORTENSE   TO    M.    DROUET — A    CIR- 
CUMSTANCE     LITTLE     CREDITABLE      TO      HIM EVENING 

PARTY      AT      M.      BRONGNIART'S,      THE     ARCHITECT MY 

SINGING  —  MARTIN      OFFERS      TO      INSTRUCT      ME  —  MY 

VANITY     MORTIFIED NICOLO,     CICERI,     ISABEY,    DUPORT, 

CARLE     AND     HORACE    VERNET ANECDOTE     OF     CARLE 

AN      ADVENTURE      OF     THE       GREAT     VERNET  HORACE 

VERNET — HIS     MARRIAGE GENERAL     RABUSSON HIS 

CLEVER    REPLY   TO   THE    EMPEROR 

When  our  visits  to  the  Empress  ceased,  we  had 
neglected  paying  our  respects  to  Queen  Hortense,  for  we 
were  attracted  to  Malmaison,  not  so  much  by  the  charms 
of  power  and  greatness  as  by  the  happiness  of  seeing  a 
mother  and  daughter  both  elevated  to  the  highest  rank 
without  having  lost  any  of  those  graces  which  rendered 
them  so  engaging  in  a  more  humble  sphere,  while  both 
possessed,  even  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  virtues  most 
essential  in  individuals  destined  to  rule  over  others,  viz., 
charity  and  generosity.  Confident,  therefore,  in  the 
Queen's  goodness,  we  determined  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
The  following  circumstance  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
for  so  doing. 

A  young  man  named  Drouet,  a  native  of  Holland, 
had  at  this  time  just  come  to  Paris.  He  played  on  the 
flute   with   superior   skill,  but   experienced  a  thousand 
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obstacles  in  making  himself  known ;  and,  though  in 
straitened  circumstances,  he  was  said  to  be  the  only- 
support  of  his  father  and  sister.  He  was  introduced  to 
us.  We  felt  interested  in  him,  and  determined  to  use 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  for  him  the  patronage  of  her 
majesty,  always  accessible  when  appealed  to  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate.  M.  Drouet  was  wrell  worthy  of  her 
notice,  for  with  a  talent  of  the  highest  order  he  could 
barely  procure  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family. 

We  solicited  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  which  was 
instantly  granted.  After  offering  some  apologies  for 
having  so  long  neglected  to  pay  our  respects  to  her,  we 
mentioned  M.  Drouet,  and  we  soon  contrived  to  excite 
her  interest  in  his  behalf.  She  assured  us  he  should  be 
introduced  to  her ;  that  she  would  hear  him  play,  and  do 
something  to  improve  his  circumstances.  In  the  mean- 
while, she  signified  her  wish  that  he  would  announce  a 
concert  for  which  she  would  take  eighty  tickets.  She 
performed  all  she  promised,  and  to  her  M.  Drouet  is 
indebted  for  the  rapid  reputation  he  acquired  in  Paris 
and  afterwards  in  every  city  in  Europe.  The  handsome 
fortune  which  he  now  possesses  he  owes  entirely  to  the 
Queen's  favour;  M.  Drouet  may  have  forgotten  this, 
like  many  others  to  whom  she  extended  her  assistance. 
I  always  feel  happy  in  recording  traits  of  goodness  in 
anyone  connected  with  Josephine,  and  I  congratulate 
myself  on  calling  such  matters  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  happen  to  forget  them. 

I  afterwards  learned  M.  Drouet  was  far  from  being 
so  meritorious  as  we  imagined  :  he  indeed  lived  with  his 
father  and  sister;  but  the  one  acted  the  part  of  his 
servant,  while  the  other  was  his  cook.     An  acquaintance 
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of  mine  calling  once  upon  him,  surprised  him  at  dinner 
with  his  sister  waiting  upon  him  at  the  back  of  his  chair 
and  his  old  father  brushing  his  boots  in  the  ante-chamber. 
On  hearing  this  I  was  sorry  at  what  we  had  done  for  him  ; 
but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  good  heart 
than  to  suffer  suspicion  to  check  every  generous  impulse. 
I  can  never  regret  the  credulity  which,  though  it  may 
often  have  subjected  me  to  odious  imposition,  has  more 
often  proved  to  me  a  source  of  gratification. 

We  went  to  an  evening  party  given  by  M.  Bron- 
gniart,  the  celebrated  architect,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken ;  there  we  found  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
artists  assembled  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their 
excellent  host.  M.  Brongniart's  friend,  Martin,  was 
among  the  company.  When  Martin  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  my  father  had  been  of  service  to  him,  and 
they  now  met  on  this  occasion  with  mutual  satisfaction. 
Before  the  Revolution,  the  one  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
wealth,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  for  which  he  possessed  a 
genuine  taste ;  but  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  an 
admirer  of  talent.  The  other,  from  an  unpractised  actor 
and  singer,  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  stage,  and  enjoyed  a  fresh  triumph 
from  each  new  character  in  which  he  appeared.  How- 
ever, the  wheel  of  fortune  had  turned  in  different  ways 
for  each,  and  it  was  now  my  father's  turn  to  be  the 
obliged  party. 

I  was  asked  to  sing,  which  I  did  with  a  conviction, 
I  confess,  that  I  should  as  usual  meet  with  approbation. 
Indeed  almost  all  the  company,  indifferent  as  to  any 
false  notions  I  might  entertain  respecting  my  own  talent, 
paid  me  high  compliments,  which  I  received  as  nothing 
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more  than  my  due.  How  great,  therefore,  was  my 
astonishment  when  Martin,  stepping  up  to  my  father, 
said, — 

"Your  daughter  has  a  good  voice,  and  her  style  of 
singing  is  not  much  amiss ;  but  she  accents  the  French 
very  badly.     You  should  get  her  a  master." 

"  That's  very  easily  said,"  replied  my  father,  "  but 
I  can't  afford  it,  and  am  forced  to  economize  even  in 
matters  of  more  importance — in  her  education." 

•  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  resumed  Martin,  "  allow 
me  to  give  her  some  lessons,  and  I  venture  to  assure  you 
that  you  will  soon  find  her  much  improved." 

My  father  wished  to  decline  this  offer,  but  Martin 
pressed  it  with  so  much  delicacy  that  it  was  agreed  he 
should  come  every  two  days  and  hear  me  sing  for  an 
hour.  I  was  at  first  not  much  pleased  with  a  sort  of 
discipline  in  study  to  which  I  was  wholly  unaccustomed. 
But  my  master's  patience  and  indulgence,  joined  to  his 
exquisite  talent,  soon  reconciled  me  to  it ;  and  my 
transient  dissatisfaction  was  succeeded  by  feelings  of  the 
sincerest  gratitude.  Martin  continued  for  six  months 
the  fatiguing  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  should  these 
Memoirs  meet  his  eye  he  will  see  that  I  cherish  a 
recollection  of  his  kindness  which  time  can  never  efface. 

The  little  I  have  profited  by  his  instruction  must  be 
attributed  to  that  excessive  indolence  which  has  always 
been  a  part  of  my  character.  Instead  of  practising 
when  Martin  left  me,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  recollect 
his  advice.  His  excellent  lessons  were  worthy  of  a  better 
scholar.     His  mode  of  teaching  was  admirable. 

I  feel  it  a  gratifying  duty  to  devote,  in  the  course  of 
these   Memoirs,  a  few  lines  to  those  who  have  shewn 
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kindness  to  me  during  a  life  marked  by  cruel  vicissitudes. 
Those  who  have  sought  to  injure  me,  or  have  deserted 
me  in  misfortune,  are  more  numerous  than  my  friends; 
of  them  I  shall  not  speak.  I  pity  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  disclose  what  is  calculated  to 
injure  persons  who  were  once  dear  to  them,  but  from 
whom  they  may  have  experienced  unkindness.  In  such 
cases  the  only  proper  revenge,  especially  for  a  woman,  is 
to  return  good  for  evil.  I  may  deplore  ingratitude,  but 
I  will  not  talk  of  it,  nor  by  dwelling  on  the  subject  add 
to  the  distress  it  has  already  cost  me. 

At  M.  Brongniart's  party  I  met  two  men  of  eminent 
talent,  Nicolo  and  Ciceri.  The  early  death  of  the  former 
was  an  event  deeply  deplored  by  every  lover  of  the 
delightful  art  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament. 
The  latter  still  pursues  his  successful  career,  and  his 
name  is  always  associated  with  those  of  our  greatest 
masters. 

Nicolo  was  corpulent  and  rather  vulgar  in  appear- 
ance. His  dress,  which  was  a  degree  below  negligence, 
was  not  calculated  to  conceal  his  personal  disadvantages. 
His  countenance  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exhibit  any 
traces  of  his  brilliant  talent.  He  that  evening  favoured 
us  with  a  buffo-quartette  of  his  composition,  all  the 
parts  of  which  he  executed  himself  in  the  most  amusing 
way  imaginable ;  I  never  heard  anything  more  droll. 

Ciceri,  besides  his  just  celebrity  as  a  painter,  was  a 
very  pleasing  singer  without  pretension,  or  any  of  the 
bad  taste  of  superfluity  of  ornament.  He  mimicked  in 
the  most  perfect  style  all  the  favourite  singers  and  actors 
of  the  day.  This  talent,  joined  to  considerable  wit  and 
gaiety,  rendered  his  company  extremely  agreeable.     His 
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equal  and  placid  temper  never  failed  him,  even  when 
suffering  from  a  severe  accident  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed  for  six  months  in  a  state  of  distressing  suspense, 
for  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amputate  his  leg.  His  numerous  friends 
were  constantly  about  him  diverting  his  mind  by  music, 
conversation,  or  acting  proverbs.  His  protracted  illness 
afforded  the  best  evidence  of  his  excellent  disposition. 
He  readily  entered  into  any  amusement  that  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  never  suffered  a  murmur  to  escape 
his  lips.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Dubois  his  recovery  was 
complete.  The  retired  life  I  now  lead  affords  me  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  but  I  shall  always  recollect 
with  pleasure  the  moments  I  have  spent  in  his  company. 
Isabey,  Ciceri's  father-in-law,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  enjoyment  of  these  meetings  by  the  inexhaustible 
gaiety  and  his  fund  of  interesting  anecdotes.  When 
he  told  a  story  he  accompanied  it  by  such  expressive 
gestures  that  his  hearers  might  almost  imagine  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  was 
speaking.  These  parties  at  Ciceri's  were  attended  by 
the  most  distinguished  artists,  musicians,  &c.  All  serious 
discussions  were  forbidden,  and  this  rule  was  never 
transgressed.  Even  those  who  could  only  enjoy  without 
contributing  to  the  amusements  of  the  company  were 
received  with  the  same  welcome  as  the  rest.  This 
general  good  humour  and  cordiality  were  the  more 
agreeable  to  me,  who  had  just  quitted  a  Court  where, 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  and  affability  of  the  Empress, 
all  was  stiffness  and  formality,  and  where  praise  was 
never  sincerely  or  willingly  bestowed.  When  good 
qualities  were  so  striking  and   undeniable    as   to   force 
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out  an  expression  of  approval,  the  commendation  was 
sure  to  be  accompanied  *  by  a  remark  on  some  defect 
which  counterbalanced  the  merit.  At  Ciceri's,  on  the 
contrary,  no  one  ever  alluded  to  the  faults  of  another. 
The  pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  this  society  has,  however,  had 
an  unfortunate  influence  over  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  have 
since  paid  dearly  for  the  pleasures  I  then  tasted. 

At  Ciceri's  I  heard  the  celebrated  bass  player 
Duport,  who  was  again  forced  to  exercise  his  talent 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  fortune  acquired  during 
a  life  of  long  labour.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of 
many  years.  The  pure  tones  which  he  drew  from  his 
instrument  were  unequalled  by  any  other  performer. 
He  first  appeared  at  the  concert  spirituel,  at  the  Odeon, 
and  he  had  performed  at  that  theatre  for  fifty-one 
years.  He  had  been  admired  and  applauded  by  three 
generations. 

He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  agreeable  manners. 
He  always  called  his  instrument  Madame  Duport,  for  it 
had  been  his  companion  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life ;  he  took  'the  most  scrupulous  care  of  it,  and  when 
he  entered  a  house  always  enquired  where  he  might 
deposit  it  in  safety.  I  have  since  heard  MM.  Bohrer, 
Romberg,  and  Baudiot,  but  none  of  them  in  my  opinion 
equalled  their  venerable  predecessor. 

MM.  Carle  and  Horace  Vernet  were  also  frequent 
visitors  at  Ciceri's.  Carle's  original  talent  and  droll 
manner  of  telling  a  story  rendered  him  exceedingly 
amusing  when  he  did  not  indulge  in  the  wretched 
calembourgs  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  I  heard  him 
tell  the  following  anecdote. 
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As  early  as  six  years  of  age  he  discovered  extra- 
ordinary talent  in  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards 
excelled;  and  he  was  frequently  invited  to  the  houses 
of  people  who  wished  to  see  him  make  sketches.  He 
one  day  went  with  his  father,  the  great  Vemet,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Prince  de  Conti.  The  Prince,  taking  him  on 
his  knee,  gave  him  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  asked  him  to 
draw  a  horse.  The  boy  immediately  sketched  one  in 
very  fine  style,  and  proudly  presented  his  slate  to  the 
Prince,  who  examined  the  little  chef-d'oeuvre  with 
astonishment. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  horse,  indeed,  my  little 
friend,"  said  the  Prince,  "  but  he  wants  some  essential 
things,  that  is  to  say  feet ;  you  miscalculated  the  size  of 
your  slate,  and  have  not  left  yourself  room." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  exclaimed  Carle,  immediately  sketching 
some  water,  "  you  see,  monseigneur,  his  feet  are  in 
the  river." 

This  stratagem  pleased  the  Prince,  who  paid  the 
young  artist  many  compliments,  gave  him  a  present, 
and  what,  perhaps,  he  liked  best  of  all,  a  quantity  of 
sweetmeats. 

He  used  to  relate  the  following  curious  adventure 
which  occurred  to  his  father.  He  was  travelling  from 
Marseilles  by  what  was  called  the  voiturin,  a  clumsy 
vehicle,  so  very  slow  in  its  motions  that  I  believe  the 
journey  to  Paris  took  twenty-two  days.  Among 
the  passengers,  who  were  closely  packed  together, 
Vemet  observed  a  fat  red-faced  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  as  dull  in  intellect  as  he  was  heavy  in  person. 
With  the  view  of  amusing  himself  a  little  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  comical  figure,  he  began  to  address  him 
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in  a  strain  of  polite  compliment,  to  which  the  other 
replied  with  awkward  good  nature.  The  travellers 
alighted  to  walk  up  a  steep  hill  in  order  to  relieve  the 
horses.  On  their  way  they  encountered  a  ditch  of  some 
width,  and  Vernet,  who  was  a  famous  leaper,  wagered 
that  he  would  jump  clean  over  it. 

"  You  jump  over  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the  stout  gentle- 
man, with  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  narrow  enough." 

"  Narrow  as  it  is,  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it." 

"  Here  I  go,  then,"  said  Vernet,  as  he  bounded 
lightly  over  the  ditch. 

"  That's  well  done,  indeed,"  said  the  person  whom 
Vernet  had  singled  out  as  his  victim  ;  "  but  it  strikes 
me  that  I  could  do  it  myself  ;  your  example  has  wound 
up  my  courage,  and  I'll  try." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  the  painter,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  laughter ;  "  I  should  like,  indeed,  to  see  you  do  it ; 
I  wager  a  dinner  you  will  fall  into  the  water." 

"  Don't  frighten  me  beforehand.  Let  us  see,  a 
dinner.     How  much  will  that  cost  ?  " 

11  About  a  crown,  I  suppose." 

"That's  a  good  deal;  but  no  matter,  I'll  try  my 
luck." 

After  a  thousand  wry  faces,  the  fat  gentleman  leaped, 
and  fell  like  a  heavy  load  about  a  foot  beyond  the  point 
which  Vernet  had  reached. 

"  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  said  the  latter,  a  little 
piqued,  "  you  will  not  refuse  me  that,  I  hope." 

11  Oh  !  certainly  not.  What  has  happened  by 
chance  may  not,  perhaps,  happen  again,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  decide  who  shall  pay  the  dinner." 
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Accordingly,  next  day  they  had  a  new  trial  of  agility. 
The  fat  gentleman  was  again  the  winner,  and  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  good  fortune  that  favoured  him. 
Vernet,  who  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  triumph  of  his 
adversary,  repeatedly  renewed  the  wager,  and  always 
lost  it.  At  length  they  reached  the  last  relay,  and  the 
pataud,  as  Vernet  jeeringly  called  him,  said, — 

"  Sir,  I  return  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  handsome 
way  in  which  you  have  paid  for  my  dinners  almost  all 
the  way  from  Marseilles.  I  am  anxious  to  offer  some 
little  proof  of  my  gratitude.  If  a  few  tickets  for  Nicolet's 
would  be  acceptable,  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering 
them.  I  am  engaged  there  as  clown,  and  am  to  make 
my  first  appearance  in  a  day  or  two.  This,  perhaps, 
may  console  you  for  having  lost  your  wagers.  You  are  a 
good  leaper  ;  but  had  you  leaped  fifty  times  better,  you 
would  still  have  lost,  for  I  have  a  strong  reserve  of  talent, 
which  I  should  have  called  into  exercise  had  I  found  it 
necessary,  and  thus  have  realized  the  proverb,  which  you 
have  no  doubt  heard,  '  Better  and  better,  as  at  Nicolet's.'  " 

Vernet  used  to  be  very  fond  of  telling  this  story.  My 
father  had  it  from  his  own  mouth. 

When  I  first  knew  Horace  Vernet  he  was  just 
married.  His  wife,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  had 
been  well  brought  up  ;  but  she  was  portionless,  and  her 
husband's  fortune  was  yet  to  be  made  ;  for  by  some 
unlucky  fatality  his  father  and  grandfather  had  squandered 
away  immense  sums  of  money.  The  reputation  of  the 
descendant  of  those  great  painters  was,  as  yet,  scarcely 
begun.  He  lodged  in  a  fourth  story,  and  I  have  often 
heard  Madame  Vernet  regret  expending  300  francs  per 
month,  because  Horace  did  not  gain  as  much.     He  has 
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since,  however,  made  amends  for  his  former  straitened 
circumstances,  and  now  that  he  is  enabled  to  keep  an 
establishment  equal  to  that  of  any  gentleman  of  fortune, 
he  should  try  to  augment  his  reputation,  or  rather,  to 
found  it  upon  some  important  composition,  so  that  when 
the  fashion  of  easel-pictures  passes  away,  he  may  be  pre- 
pared for  that  which  is  to  succeed.  This  will  require 
laborious  study,  but  Horace  Vernet  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  succeed  in  everything  to  which  they  apply 
themselves.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  for  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  the  arts,  that  he  will  not  always  confine  him- 
self to  the  representation  of  history  in  miniature.  All 
the  great  pictures  he  has  hitherto  produced  have  been  far 
from  perfect,  but  surrounded  as  he  will  shortly  be  with 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  school,  he  cannot  but  be 
inspired  with  the  noble  emulation  of  imitating  them,  and 
France  will  then  possess  another  painter  worthy  to  vie 
with  Gerard  and  Girodet.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
for  better  than  what  we  have,  though  that  is  very  good. 

Horace  Vernet  well  deserves  the  fortune  he  has 
acquired,  and  of  which  he  makes  an  excellent  use,  for  he 
has  frequently  assisted  different  individuals  oi  his  family. 
His  goodness  of  heart  compensates  for  some  errors  of 
understanding,  which  age  will  no  doubt  correct.  Perhaps 
the  crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded ought  to  be  accused  of  having  led  him  into  the 
little  absurdities  to  which  I  allude.  He  has  probably 
been  persuaded — I  do  not  know  why — that  he  was  fitted 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  discontented,  and  he  has 
accordingly  broached  extravagant  opinions  with  which 
his  conduct  has  not  always  been  consistent ;  for  he  has 
accepted  and  worn  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
presented  to  him  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  subsequently 
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received  the  insignia  of  an  officer  of  the  same  order.  He 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Oudinot,  in  the  National 
Guard,  he  has  painted  pictures  bespoke  and  handsomely 
paid  for  by  the  Government  which  he  censured,  and 
finally,  he  has  just  set  out  for  Rome  where  the  King  has 
appointed  him  to  an  excellent  post,  a  circumstance  which 
must  convince  him  that  his  majesty  attaches  more  value 
to  his  talent  than  to  his  opinions.  He  will  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  favour  he  has  received  by  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  arts  rather  than  to  politics,  and  he  will, 
doubtless,  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  King  by  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  and 
sending  to  Paris  works  worthy  of  his  own  reputation. 

M.  Rabusson,  the  brother-in-law  of  Horace  Vernet, 
owed,  it  is  said,  to  a  happy  instance  of  presence  of  mind, 
the  advancement  which  he  obtained  in  the  army. 

He  held  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  in  what 
particular  corps  I  do  not  know.  During  a  review  the 
Emperor  let  his  hat  fall  near  M.  Rabusson,  who 
immediately  picked  it  up. 

"Thank  you,  captain,"  said  Napoleon,  not  having 
observed  the  rank  of  the  officer  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself. 

"  In  what  regiment,  sire  ?  "  enquired  Rabusson. 

"Oh  !  ...  in  my  guard,"  replied  the  Emperor,  smiling 
at  his  own  mistake  and  the  coolness  of  his  interlocutor. 

He  asked  his  name,  and  learned  that  he  was  a  brave 

officer  who  by  several  gallant  actions'  had  merited  the 

cross.     From  that  time  the  Emperor  kept  an  eye  upon 

him,  gave  him  opportunities  of  honourably  distinguishing 

himself,   and    successively  conferred    upon    him   various 

rewards. 

2 — 2 
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OUR   VISIT    TO     MADAME    DUBROSSERON    IN     PICARDY  —  WE 

MEET     M.     DE     SAINT-AULAIRE  HIS     MARRIAGE     WITH 

MDLLE.  DE  SOYECOURT — MDLLE.  DUROURE,  HIS  SECOND 
WIFE  —  MADAME  AND  MDLLE.  DUROURE  —  MM.  JOSEPH 
D'ESTOURMEL,     CASIMIR    BAECKER,    AND     DE     CASTEJA  — 

MADAME      DELARUE,     DAUGHTER     OF     BEAUMARCHAIS 

HER     TALENT     FOR     THE     PIANO  —  SOME     PARTICULARS 

RESPECTING     HER     AND     HER     FATHER   MADAME     DE 

BEAUMARCHAIS  —  AMATEUR     THEATRICALS     AT     SOREL 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  CHATEAU  OF  MANICAMP,  THE 
RESIDENCE     OF     M.      DE      BRANCAS   —  THE     TOWER     OF 

COUCY    THE      DUKE     DE      LAURAGUAIS     —    CURIOUS 

ANECDOTE 

The  summer  put  an  end  to  the  delightful  parties  of 
which  I  gave  some  account  in  my  last  chapter,  and  we 
set  out  for  Sorel,  a  beautiful  estate  in  Picardy.  It 
belonged  to  my  mother's  friend,  Madame  Dubrosseron, 
a  charming  woman,  whose  death  proved  a  severe  loss 
to  the  poor  of  her  neighbourhood  to  whom  she  was 
a  liberal  benefactress.  A  vast  fortune  afforded  her  the 
means  of  exercising  her  benevolence  in  the  fullest 
extent.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  people  to  come 
from  the  distance  of  several  leagues  round  to  consult 
her  in  cases  of  family  dissension.  She  was  respected 
and   revered,   and   her  advice  was    invariably   adopted. 
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In  a  thousand  instances  she  effected  reconciliation 
between  children  and  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  happened  to  be  divided  by  affairs  of  interest, 
which  she  settled  by  drawing  upon  her  own  purse. 
She  possessed  beauty  without  coquetry,  and  talent 
without  pretension,  and  her  piety  did  not  render  her 
intolerant  and  severe  like  those  who  cannot  discriminate 
between  bigotry  and  devotion. 

In  her  spacious  chateau  she  received  and  entertained 
the  numerous  friends  who  gladly  devoted  to  her  all  the 
time  they  had  at  their  command.  Her  excellent  under- 
standing enabled  her  to  select  judiciously  those  who  were 
most  worthy  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  her  circle  always 
presented  a  combination  of  every  kind  of  talent. 

M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  who  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  that  time  confined  his  ambition  to  the 
improvement  of  a  beautiful  residence  which  he  occupied 
at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  Sorel,  and  the 
education  of  his  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  and  he  lived  with  his  young 
wife  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  while  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  M.  Joseph  d'Estourmel,  for  whom 
he  cherished  a  warm  friendship  of  several  years'  standing. 

M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  had  suffered  by  the  disasters  of 
the  Revolution  in  which  he  lost  all  his  fortune.  By  his 
proficiency  on  the  guitar,  however,  he  procured  a 
competent  livelihood,  and  contributed  to  the  comforts  of 
his  respectable  family.  The  fortitude  with  which  he  bore 
his  misfortunes,  joined  to  his  talent  and  meritorious 
conduct,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  pupils,  Mdlle.  de  Soyecourt  (a  relation  of  the  Princess 
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de  Nassau),  who  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
She  declared  her  determination  to  marry  no  other  than 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  and  disregarding  all  the  remon- 
strances of  her  friends  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  man  of 
her  choice.  A  few  years  after  this  union,  she  died  of  a 
pulmonary  disorder,  deeply  regretted  by  her  husband  who 
cherished  for  her  the  most  devoted  attachment.  It  was 
long  ere  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  recovered  from  this  stroke 
of  fate.  The  caresses  of  his  children  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  his  sorrow ;  for  they  bore  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  their  mother  that  he  could  scarcely  endure 
to  look  at  them  ;  time,  however,  had  its  usual  effect  in 
alleviating  the  grief  which  nothing  else  could  soothe. 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire  consented  again  to  see  his  friends, 
from  whose  society  he  had  entirely  withdrawn  himself, 
and  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
daughters.  He  declared  that,  should  he  ever  marry 
a  second  time,  he  would  choose  a  wife  without  fortune, 
so  that  he  might  in  his  turn  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
enriching  the  object  of  his  affections.  He  fixed  his 
choice  upon  Mdlle.  Duroure  who,  to  exquisite  beauty 
and  an  amiable  disposition,  joined  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  solicited  and  obtained  her 
hand,  and  he  found  in  her  excellent  mother  and  sisters 
all  that  such  a  man  as  Saint-Aulaire  could  wish  his 
relatives  to  be.  He  lived  chiefly  on  his  estate  surrounded 
by  his  beloved  family.  He  seemed  to  wish  for  nothing 
more,  and  to  be  devoid  of  all  ambition. 

He  frequently  came  to  Sorel,  where  his  presence 
always  diffused  cheerfulness.  He  made  up  parties, 
arranged  excursions,  and  our  evenings  were  generally 
concluded    by    telling    ghost     stories.       We     used     to 
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extinguish  the  candles,  and  place  a  large  faggot  on 
the  fire,  the  blaze  of  which,  gradually  dying  away, 
augmented  the  interest  of  our  terrific  tales.  I  daresay 
that  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  amidst  the  many  important 
occupations  which  now  engage  his  attention,  sometimes 
thinks  of  the  circles  which  used  to  assemble  round  the 
Gothic  fire-place  of  Sorel,  and  perhaps  regrets  the  time 
when  his  eloquence  was  employed  only  to  excite  those 
terrors  which  on  the  succeeding  morning  he  would 
playfully  ridicule.  Then  his  words  were  eagerly  listened 
to,  as  they  now  are  ;  but  they  stirred  up  no  dissensions, 
and  a  frightful  dream  was  the  worst  effects  they  pro- 
duced. But  for  the  conviction  that  he  is  now  labouring 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  would,  I  am  convinced, 
prefer  the  agreeable  chit-chat  of  Sorel  to  the  discussions 
of  the  Chamber,  which  are  too  frequently  attended  by 
irritation  and  disorder. 

M.  Joseph  d'Estourmel,  who  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  was  almost  always 
with  him.  He  had  but  little  fortune  ;  but  it  is  said  his 
generous  friend  allowed  him  to  want  for  none  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  I  could  never  understand  what  sort 
of  sympathy  could  exist  between  two  men  so  different 
from  each  other,  and  I  can  now  only  presume  that  they 
were  united  by  the  link  which  attaches  the  benefactor 
to  the  object  of  his  beneficence. 

M.  de.  Saint-Aulaire,  who  was  a  man  elevated  infi- 
nitely above  the  common  standard  both  with  respect  to 
fortune  and  talent,  was  devoid  of  all  pretension  ;  while 
M.  d'Estourmel,  who  merely  attempted  a  little  of  every- 
thing, fancied  himself  a  superior  being.  He  seldom 
condescended  to  converse  aloud,  because,  I  suppose,  he 
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thought  what  fell  from  him  was  too  good  for  common 
ears.  In  the  drawing-room  he  would  single  out  one 
individual  whom  he  thought  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  all  sorts  of  common- 
places. He  was  said  to  be  well  informed ;  I  was  then 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  information  which  he 
deigned  to  communicate  only  to  a  chosen  few ;  but 
I  could  judge  of  his  singing,  which  was  not  agreeable, 
and  his  drawings,  which  deserved  no  higher  praise. 
There  was  a  studied  and  insinuating  politeness  about 
him  which  displeased  me,  because  I  think  that  sort  of 
manner  incompatible  with  candour.  I  prefer  a  thousand 
times  a  little  want  of  polish,  which  I  am  sure  can  never 
deceive  me.  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire  avoided  either  of  these 
two  extremes  ;  his  politeness  was  perfectly  finished  with- 
out being  artificial. 

M.  d'Estourmel  was,  however,  very  young  at  the 
period  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  probable  that  he  may 
since  have  improved.1  Filling,  as  he  now  does,  several 
honourable  posts,  and  having  contracted  a  brilliant 
marriage,  he  has,  perhaps,  adopted  as  his  model 
the  man  whom  he  will  do  well  to  imitate.  The  more 
he  resembles  his  friend  the  better  he  will  be. 

i  M.  Alexandre  d'Estourmel,  who  was  elected  a  deputy,  for 
what  reason  nobody  can  well  guess,  was  long  an  officer  in  the  old 
army.  He  did  not  join  his  regiment  during  the  whole  of  the  san- 
guinary Spanish  war  of  1808  and  1809  ;  he  was  taking  the  waters  at 
St.  Amand.  He  fought  a  duel,  I  do  not  know  on  what  occasion, 
and  was  severely  wounded,  his  adversary's  ball  having  entered  his 
abdomen.  Someone  having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
witty  Marchioness  de  Coigny,  she  exclaimed,  "  What!  a  ball  in  his 
abdomen?  How  did  it  get  there?  I  suppose  he  swallowed  it!" 
She,  of  course,  thought  it  unbecoming  in  an  officer  to  be  absent 
from  his  regiment  at  such  a  moment.  This  same  Alexandre 
d  Estourmel  composed  the  music  of  a  little  comic  opera  entitled  Le 
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M.  de  Saint- Aulaire's  youngest  daughter1  was,  when 
I  saw  her  at  Sorel,  only  four  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
singularly  intelligent  child ;  she  knew  by  heart  large 
portions  of  the  works  of  our  great  poets,  and  she  repeated 
them,  not  as  children  generally  do,  like  a  parrot,  but  with 
that  correctness  of  intonation  which  proved  that  she 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  what  she  uttered ;  her  action 
was  also  exceedingly  correct  and  graceful.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  interesting  she  was  when  reciting  the  parts 
of  Cleopatra  and  Roxana  in  complete  theatrical  costume. 

M.  Casimir  Baecker,  who  was  educated  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  was  also  a  visitor  at  Sorel.  His  incom- 
parable talent,  together  with  that  of  Madame  Delarue 
Beaumarchais,  was  the  charm  of  our  afternoons. 
M.  Casimir  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  instrument,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  superior  to  his  per- 
formance. His  talent,  which  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  description,  has  obtained  for  him  the  most 
brilliant  reputation  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  But 
I  must  say  a  few  words  of  Madame  Delarue,  whose 
extreme  diffidence  withheld  her  from  frequently  appear- 
ing in  public.  Dussek,  her  master,  declared  that  she 
and  Madame  de  Mongeroult  taught  him  to  play  adagios ; 

Proces,  which  was  performed  without  being  hissed  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau.  After  it  had  been  represented  for  a  few  nights  the  per- 
formers refused  to  play  it  any  longer,  because  it  brought  no  money 
to  the  theatre.  M.  d'Estourmel  was  very  indignant  at  this,  and 
he  said  in  my  hearing,  "  Would  you  believe  that  these  blockheads 
actually  refuse  to  play  my  piece  ?  It  has  been  performed  only  ten 
nights.  Nobody  has  seen  it,  and  yet  they  insist  on  laying  it  on 
the  shelf."  It  is  said  that  the  performers  in  the  orchestra,  wishing  to 
ascertain  whether  the  music  was  really  the  production  of  Count 
d'Estourmel,  altered  all  the  accompaniments  at  a  general  rehearsal ; 
a  circumstance  which  passed  off  quite  unobserved  by  the  Count. 
1  Now  the  Duchess  Decaze. 
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this  compliment  may  afford  some  idea  of  her  abilities. 
Baillot  has  often  accompanied  her,  and  since  he  thought 
her  worthy  of  that  honour,  Dussek's  praise  was  cer- 
tainly not  unfounded. 

To  pourtray  Madame  Delarue  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  company  she  was  the  most  agreeable,  and  at 
home  the  most  estimable,  of  women.  She  possessed 
every  quality  calculated  to  please  in  society,  and  to 
render  her  beloved  in  her  domestic  circle.  In  shrewd- 
ness of  mind  she  strongly  resembled  her  father,  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached.  She  cherished  the  tenderest 
veneration  for  his  memory,  and  shewed  a  marked  regard 
for  every  person  whom  he  had  known  and  liked.  To  this 
filial  piety  I  was  indebted  for  the  intimacy  with  which 
she  honoured  me,  for  my  father  was  the  friend  of  hers. 
My  father  and  she  talked  over  the  Thursday  dinners  at 
which  Beaumarchais  used  to  assemble  all  the  talent 
of  Paris,  and  in  return  for  these  gratifying  recollections 
Madame  Delarue  loaded  me  with  the  kindest  attention. 
She  told  us  that,  whenever  any  remarkable  sally  of  wit 
came  out  at  these  dinners,  Beaumarchais  used  to  rise 
and  say, — 

"  That  is  a  very  clever  thing ;  will  you  give  it  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  No,  but  without  joking,  will  you  permit  me  to 
make  use  of  it  as  though  it  were  my  own  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will." 

"  You  will  never  lay  claim  to  it  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  you  will  meet  with  it  again  some  time  or 
other." 

Many   of  the   witty   remarks,  which  on  these  and 
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other  occasions  happened  to  please  the  author,  who 
had  always  so  vast  a  fund  of  his  own  wit  at  command, 
were  introduced  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  the  Barber 
of  Seville.  Beaumarchais  was  an  affectionate  father,  and 
a  kind,  though  not  always  a  faithful  husband.  I  knew 
his  wife,  who  was  a  clever  and  amiable  woman,  but 
unfortunately  subject  to  violent  rheumatic  attacks. 

Since  the  period  to  which  I  here  allude,  Madame 
Delarue  went  alone  to  America  to  endeavour  to  recover 
a  considerable  property  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
her  father.  Her  health,  which  was  always  delicate, 
suffered  considerably  by  the  voyage  ;  but  the  satisfac- 
tion she  must  feel  in  having  promoted  the  welfare  of 
her  children  will,  I  trust,  restore  her.  With  a  mind 
like  hers,  it  is  in  moral  remedies  alone  the  invalid  must 
seek  relief. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter  I  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  M.  Casimir  Baecker.  For  some  time  past  this 
gentleman  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  calumnious 
attacks  that  I  think  it  right  to  state  all  I  know  respecting 
him  and  his  adoption  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  To  state 
honourable  truths  is  to  me  always  a  gratifying  task  ;  and 
I  observe  silence  only  when  by  speaking  out  I  must 
convey  censure. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  long  been  the  victim  of 
malignity  and  bad  faith,  and  it  is  now  time  that  justice 
and  gratitude  should  take  up  her  cause.  I  have  already 
defended  her,  and  will  do  so  again,  though  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  animosity  of  her  detractors.  The 
consciousness  of  doing  what  is  right  will  console  me 
for  that  malevolence  which  I  should  deserve  if  I  did  not 
fulfil  my  duty  towards  a  lady  who  always  evinced  an 
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affectionate  regard  for  me,  and  has  been  useful  to  me  on 
several  occasions.  Her  enemies  will,  perhaps,  become 
mine  ;  that  is  an  inheritance  which  I  shall  willingly  re- 
ceive, and  for  which  I  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself.  One  must  not  fear  to  avow  one's  friends  when 
they  are  falsely  accused ;  we  could  do  no  more  if  they 
were  really  guilty  of  what  may  happen  to  be  imputed 
to  them. 

During  her  emigration,  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the 
exercise  of  her  talents  and  industry  not  only  provided 
for  her  own  support,  but  helped  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
her  destitute  countrymen,  and  aided  other  unfortunate 
persons  who  appealed  to  her  benevolence.  Being  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  children,  and  seeking  no  other  amusement 
than  that  which  their  society  afforded,  she  requested  that 
her  grand-son,  M.  Anatole  de  la  Woestine,  might  be  sent 
to  her  ;  offering  to  bring  him  up  and  educate  him.  The 
cultivation  of  his  youthful  mind  would  have  been  to  her 
a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  but  it  was  refused 
her.  She  then  suggested  a  wish  to  have  her  niece, 
Mdlle.  Georgette  Ducrest ;  but  the  child's  parents  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  her,  and  Madame 
de  Genlis,  in  her  solitary  exile,  had  no  consolation  but 
that  of  thinking  of  the  beings  who  were  dear  to  her. 

Casimir  Baecker,  then  a  boy,  lived  in  the  house  in 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  lodged  at  Berlin.  Whenever 
he  was  punished  by  his  step-father,  he  flew  to  Madame 
de  Genlis  until  the  storm  should  subside,  and  the  con- 
solations and  caresses  he  received  from  her  soon  made 
him  forget  his  little  grievances. 

When  Madame  de  Genlis  was  about  to  quit  Prussia, 
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the  poor  boy  seemed  so  disconsolate  that  she  requested 
his  family  to  give  him  up  entirely  to  her  charge, 
promising  to  see  him  provided  for.  Her  request  was 
granted,  and  the  boy  came  to  France  with  his  bene- 
factress. His  intelligence  and  taste  for  the  arts  enabled 
him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  various  studies  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed.  Madame  de  Genlis 
was  his  only  instructress,  and  his  second  mother.  Her 
attachment  for  her  adopted  child  increased  in  proportion 
as  advancing  years  developed  his  talents  and  amiable 
feelings.  One  of  the  qualities  which  most  endeared  him 
to  Madame  de  Genlis  was  his  invariable  candour ;  he 
never  offered  a  false  caress  or  uttered  an  untruth.  Like 
most  young  men  possessed  of  lively  imagination,  and 
surrounded  by  the  attractions  of  gay  society,  he  was  led 
into  some  irregularities  which,  however,  he  speedily 
relinquished  and  repented. 

The  sincere  and  profound  piety  which  then  took 
possession  of  his  mind  was  pronounced  to  be  hypocrisy 
by  those  who,  fearing  the  punishment  of  a  just  but 
severe  God,  affect  scepticism  with  the  view  of  leading 
others  into  their  own  fatal  errors.  Madame  de  Genlis 
was  said  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  second  Tartuffe,  who 
assumed  the  mask  of  piety  in  order  to  obtain  from  his 
adopted  mother  money,  manuscripts,  &c.  M.  Casimir's 
enemies  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  whether  his 
conduct  corresponded  with  his  professions  :  whether  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  he  rescued  old  people  and  children 
from  the  flames,  and  whether  he  conveyed  relief  to  the 
wretched  inmates  of  pestilential  prisons.  He  attended 
mass,  heard  sermons,  and  undertook  missions,  therefore, 
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in  the  opinion  of  certain  persons,  he  was  an  odious 
hypocrite,  respecting  whom  it  was  fair  to  invent  and  cir- 
culate all  sorts  of  false  and  infamous  reports. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  who  had  taken  M.  Casimir  from 
his  mother  and  family,  and  withdrawn  him  from  that 
humble  sphere  in  life  in  which  he  might  have  gained  a 
comfortable  subsistence  by  following  his  step-father's 
business,  thought  it  time  to  do  something  towards  pro- 
viding for  him  :  with  this  view  she  sold  him  her  manu- 
scripts at  a  very  low  price.  She  conceived  herself 
authorised  to  dispose  of  them,  for  during  her  long 
emigration  she  had  never  received  any  assistance  from 
her  family,  and  she  had  resigned  her  dowry  to  her 
daughter,  together  with  anything  that  might  accrue  to 
her  from  the  Government.  The  act  of  sale  was  drawn 
up  in  the  regular  form  before  a  notary ;  M.  Casimir  was 
therefore  the  lawful  possessor  of  this  property,  and  also 
of  the  profits  which  might  arise  from  the  re-publication 
of  Madame  de  Genlis's  works,  for  which  he  had  already 
received  very  advantageous  offers. 

Fearing  to  injure  the  heirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis  by 
keeping  that  which  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as  their 
patrimony,  he  two  years  ago  renounced  formally  and  by 
a  legal  act  all  that  his  benefactress  had  conferred  upon 
him.  He  restored  the  whole  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  con- 
ceiving that  to  be  the  most  delicate  mode  of  proceeding ; 
but  he  obtained  her  promise  of  bequeathing  the  property 
to  Madame  de  Valence  and  M.  Anatole  de  la  Woestine. 
Madame  de  Genlis  mentioned  this  arrangement  to 
Madame  de  Valence,  who  acceded  to  it  without  hesitation. 
M.  de  la  Woestine,  however,  would  not  hear  of  a  resti- 
tution to  which  he  said  he  had  no  sort  of  claim. 
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This  fact  will  not  astonish  those  who  know  the 
elevated  sentiments  of  M.  de  la  Woestine,  of  whom  I 
shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully. 

The  disinterestedness  of  M.  Casimir  Baecker  deserves 
to  be  made  known,  for  this  one  trait  is  sufficient  to  over- 
throw all  the  silly  reports  which  have  been  circulated 
about  him.  He  is  now  the  father  of  three  children, 
whose  maintenance  depends  solely  on  the  exercise  of  his 
talents. 

Among  the  company  at  Sorel  was  M.  de  Casteja,  an 
agreeable  man,  fond  of  good  cheer  and  of  amusement  of 
every  kind.  He  was  always  happy  whenever  he  could 
get  good  dinners  and  act  plays,  or  at  least  proverbs. 
He  was  very  tall  and  exceedingly  corpulent.  To  enable 
us  to  judge  of  his  talent  for  acting,  of  which  he  himself 
entertained  a  very  high  idea,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
get  up  a  play.  We  had  no  dresses,  no  actresses,  and 
very  few  who  even  had  the  pretension  of  being  actors  ; 
but  M.  de  Casteja  urged  his  proposition  so  earnestly  that 
we  were  at  length  prevailed  on  to  attempt  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Gageure  Imprevue,  Defiance  et  Malice,  and  the 
Depit  Amoureux.  Several  parts  were  assigned  to  me. 
Madame  Marlet,  the  wife  of  the  painter,  good-naturedly 
accepted  some  other  characters,  and  my  mother  consented 
to  make  herself  a  sort  of  actress  of  all  work.  The  party 
at  the  chateau  were  now  fully  engaged  in  studying  their 
parts,  rehearsing,  &c.  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire  was  an 
excellent  lover,  M.  de  Casteja  was  an  indifferent  valet, 
and  I  was  as  bad  as  could  be  in  a  heroine.  We  were 
applauded  by  the  peasantry  and  criticised  by  the  visitors 
at  the  chateau,  and  in  short,  the  whole  went  off  as 
amateur  theatricals  generally  do. 
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M.  Buffile  de  Brancas,  though  what  one  might  be 
inclined  to  call  rather  a  stupid  fellow,  nevertheless  pro- 
posed a  very  interesting  excursion,  which  was  that  the 
whole  party  should  go  and  spend  a  night  at  his  beautiful 
Chateau  of  Manicamp,  about  four  leagues  from  Sorel,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  Chateau  of  Fayel  and  the  Tower 
of  Coucy,  which  we  were  also  to  visit.  We  set  out, 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  carriages,  and  others  riding 
on  asses,  so  that  the  grotesque  appearance  of  our  calva- 
cade  put  us  all  in  good  humour.  A  few  falls,  unattended 
by  any  disastrous  results,  served  to  augment  our  mirth, 
and  we  arrived  at  Manicamp  highly  pleased  with  our 
journey,  though  much  fatigued  and  exceedingly  hungry. 
We  were  all  prepared  to  do  full  honour  to  the  excellent 
supper  which  we  expected  to  find  ready  for  us,  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  chatelain,  who,  being  very  rich, 
could  easily  fulfil  such  a  promise  in  the  handsomest  way. 
However,  we  soon  found  that  we  were  deceived,  for  the 
servants,  unaccustomed  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  so 
much  company,  had  neglected  a  thousand  things  that  had 
been  ordered ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  apology  offered. 
We  sat  down  to  a  very  humble  repast,  scarcely  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  appetites.  The  gentlemen  were  exceedingly 
indignant  at  this  ridiculous  parsimony,  the  more 
especially  as  the  visit  was  the  result  of  repeated  and 
urgent  invitations.  They  proposed  sending  to  Noyon  to 
procure  provisions  for  next  morning's  breakfast ;  they 
offered  to  assist  the  cook,  and  in  short,  they  quizzed  our 
poor  Amphytrion  so  severely,  that  he  determined  to  make 
all  possible  amends  for  our  inhospitable  reception,  and 
next  day  the  table  was  spread  with  an  abundance  which 
banished  all  recollection  of  our  scanty  supper.     We  were 
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heartily  amused  at  the  ill -disguised  uneasiness  of  poor 
M.  Brancas,  when  he  saw  dish  after  dish  rapidly 
devoured,  and  bottles,  which  had  been  for  years  buried 
in  his  cellars,  drained  without  mercy.  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  the  gentlemen  suffered  from  the  efforts  they 
made  to  prevent  a  morsel  being  carried  from  table. 

The  Chateau  de  Manicamp  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Duke  de  Lauraguais,  celebrated  for  his  adventures,  his 
wit,  his  shattered  fortune,  and  his  singular  and  extrava- 
gant Anglomania.  He  expended  vast  sums  in  laying  out 
his  park  in  the  English  style,  and  he  succeeded  in  making 
it  exceedingly  beautiful,  though,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  magnificent  waters  with  which  it  was  adorned 
had  no  small  share  in  heightening  its  picturesque  effects. 

The  draw-bridges,  the  large,  old-fashioned  fire-places, 
the  figured  tapestries,  the  Venetian  mirrors,  the  old 
family  portraits,  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
modern  style  of  the  park  and  grounds.  On  the  outside 
of  the  chateau  everything  was  in  the  taste  of  the  present 
day ;  while,  in  the  inside,  one  might  have  fancied  one's 
self  living  in  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  This  incongruity, 
of  course,  produced  a  very  singular  effect.  Manicamp, 
when  we  saw  it,  was  in  very  bad  order  ;  the  parsimony 
of  its  owner  was  obvious  at  every  step  ;  but  its  most 
painful  effects  were  observable  in  the  ragged  and  half- 
starved  inhabitants  of  the  village,  whose  squalid  features 
bore  evidence  of  the  deepest  misery!  Had  these  poor 
creatures  been  set  to  work  on  the  estate,  they  would 
have  had  the  means  of  supporting  their  families,  while 
the  property  would  have  been  improved.  As  it  was,  its 
value  was  degenerating ;  and  its  owner  denied  himself 
the  happiness  of  doing  good,  from  which  he  would  have 
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derived  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  he  could  enjoy  in 
hoarding  up  money  to  be  applied  to  no  useful  purpose. 

M.  Brancas  possessed  a  good  library,  containing 
some  valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  number  of 
autograph  letters  of  Louis  XIV.,  MM.  de  Louvois,  de 
Lyonne,  Rabutin,  Mesdames  de  Sevigne,  Maintenon,  des 
Ursins,  and  other  celebrated  characters  of  the  beau  Steele. 

We  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  even 
mattresses  to  sleep  on  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  put 
cloaks,  pelisses,  and  shawls,  under  contribution  for 
covering.  In  short,  our  night's  lodging  in  this  once 
magnificent  retreat  was  a  complete  bivouac. 

Next  day  we  rose  early  to  pay  our  intended  visit  to 
the  Tower  of  Coucy  and  the  Chateau  of  Fayel,  the 
property  of  M.  de  Casteja,  who  did  the  honours  with  his 
accustomed  complaisance.  His  accomplished  lady  was 
in  Paris ;  but  a  dejeuner  was  served  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  managed  had  the  mistress  of  the  house 
herself  presided  at  its  arrangement. 

The  vaults  of  Fayel  were  partly  walled  up  during 
the  Revolution  by  the  people  of  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  destroying  the  prison  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
arbitrarily  held  in  captivity.  It  would  seem  that  the 
good  people  of  Picardy  felt  deeply  for  injuries  which 
were  rather  remote  from  them ;  but  they  were  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  they  had  demolished  the  sad  prison 
of  Gabrielle  de  Vergy,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  was  con- 
fined in  the  Chateau  d'Autrey,  and  not,  according  to 
the  common  tradition,  at  Fayel. 

The  Tower  of  Coucy  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  and  nothing 
more ;  all  that  now  remain  of  it  are  some  lofty  and  very 
thick  walls  overgrown  with  ivy  and  apparently  ready  to 
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fall.  These  antique  remains  possess  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  everything  connected  with  a  story  of  ill-fated 
love.  While  viewing  them,  the  ladies  of  our  party  uttered 
a  great  number  of  common-places,  to  which  the  gentle- 
men replied  by  little  pleasantries,  some  of  which  were 
not  in  the  best  taste.  We  returned  to  Manicamp 
less  satisfied  than  we  had  expected ;  some  vexed  at  not 
having  produced  a  sensation  by  their  sentimental  reflec- 
tions, and  others  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of  their 
jokes  upon  constancy,  jealousy,  &c.  I  had  no  share 
in  this  discontent,  though  I  was  unable  to  conceive 
how  any  but  than  feelings  of  a  painful  kind  can  be 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  monuments  of  ancient 
glory,  almost  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time.  So  many  of  these  monuments  have  dis- 
appeared wTithin  the  space  of  a  few  years  that  in  all 
probability  our  soil  will  soon  be  bereft  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  Why  should  we  hope  that  in  two  or  three 
centuries  hence  our  posterity  will  cherish  a  due  respect 
for  the  memorials  of  our  late  brilliant  victories  ? 

My  father,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Duke 
de  Lauraguais,  once  the  owner  of  Manicamp,  used  to 
relate  many  curious  anecdotes  of  that  nobleman,  who 
took  pleasure  only  in  the  lowest  society,  and  boasted  of 
his  taste. 

My  father  met  him  one  day  quite  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  a  dishonoured  and  ruined  man. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh !  a  frightful,  a  dreadful  affair  !  " 

"  You  have  lost  a  large  sum  at  play." 

"  Oh !  I  am  used  to  that ;  but  this  is  worse :  a 
most  awful  calamity  !  " 

3—2 
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"You  alarm  me!  I  know  not  what  to  think;  for 
I  know  that  affairs  of  the  heart  never  grieve  you  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  !  if  it  were  only  the  death  of  a  mistress,  that 
would  be  nothing  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse. 
You  shall  hear.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been 
doing  all  I  could  to  ruin  myself.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  I  made  a  very  respectable  little  bankruptcy,  which 
was  the  talk  of  all  Paris.  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
that  rascal  Guemene  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
become  bankrupt  for  fourteen  millions !  I  am  outdone  ; 
I  shall  no  longer  be  noticed ;  and  thought  no  more  of 
than  a  paltry  tradesman  of  the  Rue  Saint  Denis.  Was 
ever  anything  so  unfortunate  ?  " 

What  must  have  been  the  morals  of  an  age  in 
which  a  duke  and  a  peer  hesitated  not  to  profess  such 
principles ! 

This  same  Duke  de  Lauraguais  lost  a  wife  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  She  died  of  consumption. 
Her  remains  were  not  interred,  but  were  by  some  chemical 
process  reduced  to  a  sort  of  small  stone,  which  was  set 
in  a  ring  which  the  Duke  always  wore  on  his  finger. 
After  this,  who  will  say  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
not  a  romantic  age  ? 
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MATRIMONIAL     SCHEME,      OF    WHICH     I     AM    THE     OBJECT 

VICE-ADMIRAL    SERCEY — HIS     COOLNESS     IN     THE     MIDST 

OF    DANGER — HIS    SON    EOLUS     DISCOVERS    AN     ISLAND 

PRINCE     OF     THAT     ISLAND — PRIDE     DISPLAYED     BY     HIS 

HIGHNESS — HIS    SKILL    IN    ARCHERY MADAME    CATALANI 

HER      SINGULAR      MISTAKE      RESPECTING     THE      CELE- 
BRATED   GOETHE MADAME    GRASSINI — SHE  IS  ATTACKED 

BY    BANDITTI    ON    HER   WAY   TO    NAPLES — GIRODET — HIS 
TASTE    FOR    MUSIC HIS    STYLE    OF    PAINTING — M.    PAER. 

We  prolonged  for  some  time  longer  our  visit  to 
Madame  Dubrosseron,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris. 
A  marriage  was  planned  for  me,  but  feeling  the  utmost 
aversion  for  it  I  mentioned  my  objections  to  my  parents 
who,  with  their  customary  indulgence,  allowed  me  to 
decline  the  intended  match. 

Had  it,  however,  been  concluded,  I  should  have 
avoided  many  weighty  misfortunes ;  but  as  I  entertained 
an  abhorrence  for  the  man  who  was  proposed  to  me,  I 
never  could  have  consented  to  marry  him  for  the  exclu- 
sive object  of  sharing  his  fortune  and  his  rank  in  the 
world,  which  far  exceeded  anything  I  could  aspire  to 
possess.  I  held,  in  common  with  all  young  people,  very 
exaggerated  and  false  notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  being 
in  love  with  my  husband ;  and  regardless  of  consequences 
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I  obstinately  refused  one  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  talents  than  by  his  honourable  character.  I 
shortly  afterwards  contracted  a  marriage  which  was 
calculated,  as  I  thought,  to  secure  my  happiness.  This 
illusion  has  been  dispelled  by  the  most  fatal  occurrences, 
and  I  have  had  to  bewail  my  unhappy  lot  with  tears  of 
bitterness.  My  misfortunes  must  necessarily  be  un- 
interesting to  my  readers  ;  I  abstain,  therefore,  from 
entering  into  the  detail  of  sorrows  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  are  without  a  parallel.  Nevertheless,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  have  forgiven  the  past, 
and  of  tendering  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  the 
few  friends  who  have  remained  true  to  me,  in  spite  of 
afflictions  so  severe  that  my  fondness  for  my  daughter 
was  insufficient  to  attach  me  to  life,  and  merely  had  the 
effect  of  checking  my  anxious  desire  for  its  termination  ! 

Since  time,  however,  has  softened  the  most  poignant 
grief,  that  child  has  become  a  consolation  to  me ;  makes 
me  bless  the  present  moment,  and  even  look  forward  to 
future  happiness  ;  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  those 
extraordinary  changes  which  maternal  tenderness  is 
found  to  effect. 

I  renewed  acquaintance  with  one  of  our  best  naval 
officers,  whose  coolness  and  bravery  were  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Isle  of  France  to  the  French  Republic, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  object  he  sacrificed  his 
fortune.  Vice-Admiral  Sercey  had  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  me  in  my  youthful  days.  Having  heard  so 
much  praise  bestowed  upon  his  meritorious  conduct  in 
moments  of  emergency,  when  so  many  persons  were 
driven,  as  it  were,  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  wishes, 
I  felt  greatly  flattered  by  his   attentions.     Though  he 
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was  of  a  grave,  serious,  and  perhaps  repulsive  counte- 
nance, he  had  nevertheless  a  happy  manner  of  relating 
a  humorous  story.  He  has  maintained  through  life  an 
honourable  and  spotless  character.  The  following  trait 
will  illustrate  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  height  of  danger. 
At  an  early  age,  and  in  the  dawn  of  that  career  in 
which  he  has  since  acquired  celebrity,  he  was  bathing 
in  the  sea,  his  ship  being  at  anchor  a  short  distance 
from  land  ;  on  a  sudden  he  beheld  the  whole  crew 
falling  upon  their  knees  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  heard 
them  crying  out  to  him,  " Sercey,  a  shark!"  turning  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  alarming  signs  made 
to  him  by  his  comrades,  he  perceived  the  monster, 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  off,  and  was  making 
towards  him.  Being  accustomed  to  try  soundings  when 
the  ship  was  at  anchor,  he  knew  that  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  spot  where  he  was  bathing,  the  water  was  more 
shallow  in  consequence  of  sand  banks  ;  he  was  also 
aware  that  a  shark  swims  by  springs,  and  always  seeks 
deep  water.  He  reflected  that  his  only  chance  of  escape 
was  to  proceed  towards  the  land  instead  of  swimming  to 
the  frigate,  from  whence  ropes  had  been  thrown  out  to 
him.  He  exerted  all  his  strength  ;  the  shark  followed, 
but  having  soon  reached  the  shoals  its  progress  was 
checked  at  every  fresh  effort,  by  which  delay  M.  de 
Sercey  was  enabled  to  gain  upon  the  monster  ;  he 
redoubled  his  exertions,  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  men  who  had  hastened 
to  bis  assistance,  and  whose  unavailing  efforts  were 
necessarily  confined  to  heartfelt  wishes  for  his  safety. 
Had  he  not  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
and  had  he  swum  to  the  ropes  thrown  out  to  him,  he 
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would  infallibly  have  been  devoured,  as  the  shark  would 
then  have  found  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  swim  without 
any  obstruction.  This  man,  who  is  so  perfectly  composed 
in  whatever  relates  to  himself,  is  open  to  the  tenderest 
emotions  when  his  children  are  concerned. 

His  eldest  son,  Eolus  de  Sercey,  desirous  of  per- 
petuating the  glory  which  his  name  had  acquired  in  the 
navy,  determined  to  follow  that  career  in  which  he  could 
not  fail  to  succeed  if  he  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
M.  de  Sercy  was  still  in  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  with  the 
view  of  communicating  to  him  the  projects  he  had  formed, 
his  son  embarked  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war  about 
to  proceed  to  that  colony.  The  ship  was  attacked  on  the 
voyage  by  an  English  frigate,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  come  to  an  engagement,  the  result  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful.  Both  parties  fought  with  desperate 
valour ;  many  of  the  combatants  were  wounded  and 
forced  to  quit  the  decks ;  the  French  gunners  in 
particular  suffered  severely  in  the  contest.  The  young 
Eolus  having  watched  the  manoeuvres,  and  perceiving 
that  for  want  of  men  the  guns  were  not  well  served, 
undertook  to  perform  the  duty,  and  actually  succeeded, 
unassisted,  in  rapidly  loading  many  of  the  guns.  After 
prodigies  of  valour,  the  frigate  was  captured,  and  the 
conquering  ship  entered,  in  company  with  its  prize,  the 
port  in  which  M.  de  Sercey  resided;  the  latter,  hoping  to 
receive  news  of  his  son,  came  on  board  to  make  enquiries 
of  the  captain,  who  detailed  to  him  the  dangers  they  had 
encountered.  "  The  victory,"  he  added,  "is  partly  owing 
to  a  daring  young  fellow  who  assisted  us  with  extra- 
ordinary coolness  and  bravery.  He  is  called  Eolus,  a 
name   which   at   sea   is  auspicious  of  success."     M.  de 
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Sercey  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  son's  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  Isle  of  France  ;  but  a  sudden  presentiment 
rushed  upon  the  mind  of  the  delighted  parent,  who,  in  a 
tremulous  tone  of  voice,  enquired  the  family  name  of  the 
gallant  youth.  The  answer  afforded  him  a  conviction  that 
his  heart  did  not  misgive  him,  and  he  welcomed  his  son 
with  the  more  pleasure,  as  he  found  him  treading  in  his 
father's  footsteps  at  an  age  which,  generally  speaking, 
merely  admits  of  the  indulgence  of  hope  for  the  future. 

If.  Eolus  de  Sercey  has  since  obtained  a  promotion 
to  which  his  uniform  good  conduct  so  justly  entitled  him ; 
he  has  discovered  an  island  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
brought  to  Paris  its  hereditary  prince,  who  formed  the 
warmest  attachment  for  him.  I  have  met  that  highness 
at  M.  de  Sercey's,  whose  reception  of  him  was  of  so 
friendly  a  nature  as  to  induce  his  submitting  to  the 
petty  inconveniences  entailed  on  him  by  the  un- 
accountable pride  of  this  mulatto  chieftain,  who,  for 
instance,  would  never  consent  to  take  his  meals  with  the 
respectable  family  by  which  he  was  treated  as  one  of 
their  own  children.  He  said  in  a  harsh  and  unpleasant 
language,  with  which  If.  Eolus  was  familiar,  that  a 
sovereign  should  never  demean  himself  so  far  as  to  eat 
in  the  company  of  his  inferiors.  Anxious,  therefore,  to 
humour  him,  If.  de  Sercey  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  be  served  in  his  own  apartment. 

He  was  a  copper-coloured  Indian,  with  features 
somewhat  more  prominent  than  those  of  negroes  in 
general ;  his  long  hair  was  black  and  greasy,  he  was 
short  in  stature,  but  well  built.  His  sharp  and  pene- 
trating eyes  assumed  a  very  mild  expression  when 
resting  upon  anyone  for  whom  he  felt  an  attachment. 
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He  readily  understood  what  his  young  friend  explained 
to  him,  and  expressed  the  utmost  curiosity  and  eager- 
ness to  acquire  knowledge  ;  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion,  which  was  the 
theme  of  his  admiration  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  virtues  it  enjoins.  The  forgiveness  of  injuries  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  admirable 
of  its  precepts. 

His  skill  was  remarkable.  Being  desirous  of  indulging 
in  the  amusement  of  archery,  and  not  finding  to  his  taste 
any  of  the  bows  which  are  sold  in  Paris,  he  had  made 
one  for  himself,  which  never  missed  its  aim,  however 
great  the  distance  ;  there  was  no  surer  way  of  pleasing 
him  than  by  expressing  admiration  for  that  art  which 
in  his  country  had  precedence  of  every  other.  Eolus 
was  to  take  him  back  to  the  Queen,  his  mother,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  order  that  he  might  resume 
the  reins  of  his  empire,  the  population  of  which  consisted 
of  six  hundred  soids.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
project  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

Madame  Catalani  came  at  this  time  to  Paris,  and 
created  a  general  enthusiasm  in  her  favour,  in  which  I 
did  not  altogether  participate.  Her  voice  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  instrument  that  nature  has  ever  tuned ;  but, 
in  the  science  of  music  she  appears  to  me  to  fall  far 
short  of  Mesdames  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Pisaroni.  The 
chief  merit  of  a  singer  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  consist 
in  the  difficulty  of  her  performance  ;  and  yet  in  this 
circumstance  alone  Madame  Catalani  appears  to  claim 
unrivalled  superiority.  She  astonishes,  but  fails  to 
charm  her  audience  ;  I  doubt  much  whether  this  is 
the  true  object  of  music. 
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Madame  Catalani's  noble  countenance  and  elegant 
figure  render  her  a  splendid  actress ;  by  her  kindness 
and  benevolence  she  ranks  amongst  the  most  estimable 
of  her  sex.  Many  actions  are  related  of  her  which  can- 
not fail  to  secure  to  her  universal  esteem,  independently 
of  her  personal  character,  which  has  always  been  free 
from  the  slightest  blemish. 

She  is  said  to  be  rather  deficient  in  wit,  and  several 
traits  are  related  of  her  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
I  have  been  told  that  during  her  stay  at  Berlin  she  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  distinguished  and  venerable 
Goethe.     She  enquired  on  what  instrument  he  played. 

"  He  plays  upon  none,  madam,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  he  is  a  very  celebrated  author ;  he  has  written 
elegant  works,  '  Werther  '  amongst  the  rest." 

"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  it ;  it  has  afforded 
me  very  great  pleasure.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
M.  Goethe,  and  to  express  to  him  my  admiration  of 
his  work." 

The  apartment  began  to  fill  with  the  company 
invited,  and  at  last  the  celebrated  writer  was  announced. 
The  host,  a  distinguished  Prussian  nobleman,  hastened 
to  receive  and  place  him  near  Madame  Catalani.  He 
paid  her  the  most  flattering  compliments,  adding,  that 
from  all  he  had  heard  of  her  extraordinary  talent  he 
felt  the  utmost  desire  to  hear  her.  Anxious  not  to  be 
behindhand  in  courtesy  towards  a  distinguished  char- 
acter, she  immediately  spoke  to  him  of  the  impression 
which  the  incomparable  "  Werther  "  had  created  upon  her 
mind. 

"  I   cannot    adequately    express    to    you,    sir,   the 
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interest  I  felt  for  him,  and  I  much  regret  that  you 
never  saw  the  part  performed  by  Potior,  the  worthy 
interpreter  of  your  sentiments." 

This  extraordinary  compliment  was  followed  by  a 
general  burst  of  laughter ;  Goethe  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  her  meaning,  being  probably  unconscious 
of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  parody  the  senti- 
mentality of  his  favourite  romance.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  anecdote. 

I  met  Mesdames  Grassini  and  Catalani  together, 
in  the  same  society,  and  must  acknowledge  that  the 
expressive  countenance  of  the  former  was  much  more 
to  my  fancy  than  the  more  regular,  perhaps,  though 
certainly  less  agreeable  expression  of  her  rival  in  fame. 
I  also  preferred  her  bewitching  voice  to  those  powerful 
bursts  displayed  by  Madame  Catalani,  which  left  no  sen- 
timent after  them  beyond  astonishment  that  human  lungs 
should  be  formed  to  resist  such  incredible  exertions. 

Madame  Grassini  shines  by  her  wit,  and  displays 
much  gracefulness  in  her  truly  original  manner  of  speak- 
ing French.  Her  Italian  accent  adds  an  indescribable 
charm  to  whatever  she  relates ;  and  everyone  would  regret 
her  speaking  French  otherwise  than  she  does. 

Having  been  stopped  near  Naples  by  banditti,  who 
proceeded  to  plunder  her,  she  at  first  attempted  an 
appeal  to  their  humanity ;  finding  that  all  was  in  vain, 
and  that  they  continued  to  search  every  corner  of  her 
carriage,  "My  dear  robbers,"  she  said  to  them,  "you 
may  take  everything  I  possess,  but  do  not  deprive  me,  I 
beseech  you,  of  one  thing  which  I  value  more  than  you 
possibly  can,  I  mean  the  portrait  of  our  dear  government. 
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I  care  not  for  the   diamonds,  but   pray  leave   me  the 
portrait." 

They  accordingly  broke  off  the  mounting  of 
Napoleon's  portrait,  and  restored  to  her  that  beloved 
picture ;  she  related  this  occurrence,  in  her  foreign 
accent,  as  a  remarkable  anecdote. 

I  also  frequently  met  Girodet,  whose  talent  was  so 
soon  lost  to  his  native  country,  to  which  he  was  no  less 
an  honour  by  his  unblemished  character,  his  lively 
and  sparkling  wit,  and  his  accomplished  education. 
Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  at  my  own 
house  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy,  I  can 
attest  that  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  single  word  in 
disparagement  of  his  rivals.  He  did  justice  to  everyone, 
and  discussed  their  respective  merits  with  perfect  im- 
partiality. He  dwelt  little  upon  self,  still  less  upon  his 
own  paintings ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  delighted  to 
speak  of  his  skill  as  a  violin  player.  Being  passionately 
fond  of  music,  he  had  performances  at  home  every 
Sunday,  and  acknowledged  that  nothing  could  be 
compared  to  those  concerts  in  which  he  pretended  to 
excel  everyone  else. 

"  Give  me  your  company  some  evening,"  he  said  to 
me  with  a  smile,  "  and  if  you  have  the  courage  to  remain 
until  the  close  of  the  first  quartetto,  I  shall  pronounce 
you  to  be  the  most  intrepid  woman  of  the  age." 

I  was  told,  in  fact,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unpleasant  than  the  noise  which  was  kept  up  for  five 
hours  in  his  study,  filled  as  it  was  with  the  valuable 
paintings  of  this  first-rate  violin  player.  I  preferred 
retaining  the  character  of  a  coward,  and  refused  to  enter 
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Girodet's  residence  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
admiring  his  productions. 

He  explained  to  us  to  what  cause  were  to  be  ascribed 
the  very  proper  criticisms  passed  upon  the  dark  green 
colouring  of  some  of  his  finest  paintings.  Being  seldom 
pleased  with  his  work,  he  was  constantly  intent  upon  the 
means  of  improving  it.  Being  suddenly  seized  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  with  the  inspiration  of  genius,  he 
arose,  ordered  the  lustres  to  be  lighted  which  were 
suspended  to  the  ceiling  of  his  study,  placed  upon  his 
head  an  enormous  hat  covered  with  wax  candles,  and 
painted  for  hours  together  in  this  extraordinary  costume. 
This  singular  fancy  should  not  be  censured,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  "The  Deluge"  and  "  Endymion  "were 
painted  in  this  manner.  This  diffidence  of  self  which  he 
carried  to  extremes  has  exposed  him  to  very  serious 
mortifications,  which  contributed,  it  is  said,  to  undermine 
his  health.  He  never  could  credit  his  having  reached  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  everyone  discovered  in  his 
immortal  works,  and  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  regret 
he  felt  at  not  succeeding  to  his  wishes.  What  a  lesson 
for  painters  of  second-rate  talents,  who  at  every  exhi- 
bition force  upon  an  unwilling  public  their  wretched 
productions ! 

I  often  met  Paer,  the  celebrated  composer,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  theme  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  owing 
to  his  talent  for  composition,  his  skill  in  accompanying, 
and  that  fund  of  good  nature  which  always  led  him  to 
perform  unsolicited,  though  his  readiness  to  please  often 
subjected  him  to  the  indiscreet  requests  of  others. 

Paer   told    me    that   he    still   continued   his   visits 
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to  the  Palace  of  Malmaison,  as  the  Empress  Josephine 
had  requested  him  to  give  a  series  of  lessons  to  the 
Demoiselles  Delieu,1  and  that  their  aptitude  to  learn 
made  the  task  an  entertaining  one  ;  he  attended  them 
for  three  hours  every  Wednesday,  and  he  trusted  that 
his  pupils  would  soon  become  as  celebrated  for  their 
style  of  singing  as  for  the  perfection  of  their  voices. 

He  deemed  it  an  extraordinary  incident  in  his 
existence  that  he  had  given  lessons  to  the  mother  of 
Maria  Louisa,  had  been  director  of  music  to  the  reigning 
Empress,  and  still  remained  the  friend  of  Josephine, 
who  treated  him  with  the  most  friendly  attentions.  On 
leaving  St.  Cloud  he  proceeded  to  Malmaison  ;  his 
suavity  of  manners  and  witty  turn  of  mind  ensured 
him  an  equally  favourable  reception  from  both 
sovereigns.  He  gave  me  many  details  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  household  of  the  sovereign  whose 
absence  I  regretted,  and  I  felt  sincere  pleasure  in  hearing 
her  praises  from  the  lips  of  one  who  could  justly  appre- 
ciate her  numerous  qualities.  Our  conversations  on  the 
subject  were  always  too  soon  broken  off  for  our  wishes  ; 
it  was  a  source  of  so  much  delight  to  me  to  speak  of  her 
majesty  that  I  always  took  every  opportunity  of  meeting 
Paer  and  renewing  the  conversation.  He  could  perfectly 
understand  my  warm  attachment,  as  he  entertained  the 
same  feeling,  and  never  varied  in  his  conduct  towards  a 
princess  no  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  power,  though  he 
was  well  aware  that  by  such  conduct  he  was  not  likely  to 
ingratiate  himself  in  Maria  Louisa's  favour. 

1  One  of  them  is  now  Madame  Dubignon,  whose  talent  is 
universally  admired.  She  is  wholly  indebted  for  it  to  Paer's 
instructions. 
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There  exists  no  better  buffo  singer  than  Paer ;  he 
never  fails  to  set  off  to  advantage  those  amateurs  who 
execute  with  him  the  compositions  of  the  first-rate 
masters,  for  whom  he  entertains  the  warmest  admiration. 
A  composer  is  very  seldom  found  thus  to  promote  the 
works  of  others,  without  confining  himself  to  his  own 
compositions.  I  have  always  noticed  this  feature  in  the 
character  of  Paer,  who  did  full  justice  to  the  talents  of 
his  rivals.  He  had  therefore  a  just  claim  to  the  same 
liberality  from  others  ;  instead  of  which,  however,  he 
has  constantly  been  an  object  of  envy ;  and  now  the 
admirers  of  his  original  genius,  of  his  melodious  songs, 
are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  having  them  per- 
formed in  private  societies  ;  for  the  Italian  theatre, 
which  might  vary  its  collection  with  considerable 
advantage,  by  representing  Agnes,  Camilla,  Achilles,  &>c, 
persists  in  only  performing  those  operas  which  have 
for  the  last  eight  years  been  exclusively  allowed  to  be 
represented  before  a  public  assembly,  often  wearied  of 
applauding  first-rate  singers  when  repeating  airs  that 
have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Rossini  can  have  no  share  in  those  green-room 
vexations,  which  are  no  doubt  promoted  by  private 
feelings  of  revenge,  entertained  by  persons  in  subaltern 
employments.  It  would  be  well  worthy  of  him  to  afford 
a  proof  of  his  being  a  total  stranger  to  such  base  intrigues, 
by  exerting  his  influence  in  procuring  the  representation 
of  the  operas  of  Paer,  Carafa,  Paccini,  &c,  and  enabling 
the  public  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  applauding  his  splendid  musical 
compositions.  Men  of  inferior  talents  alone  can  envy 
the  success  of  others.      This  circumstance   affords  the 
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best  pledge  that  the  gran  maestro  will  pay  some  deference 
to  an  advice  dictated  by  a  predilection  for  the  science 
which  he  cultivates  with  such  unrivalled  success.1 

1  M.  Paer  has  composed  a  grand  French  opera  of  which  he 
has  hitherto  failed  to  procure  a  representation,  notwithstanding  its 
excellent  music.  The  performance  of  the  principal  passages  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King  dining  in  public  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  its  merits.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  an 
accompaniment  of  plates,  knives  and  forks,  is  not  much  calculated 
to  set  off  so  elegant  a  composition  to  advantage ;  and  it  is  painful  for 
the  lovers  of  music  to  see  a  man  so  justly  celebrated  as  M.  Paer 
compelled  to  resort  to  such  means  of  drawing  public  notice  to  his 
compositions. 
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PIQUET  OF  NATIONAL  GUARDS  —  MUSIC  OF  THE  STAFF — 
THE  3OTH  MARCH,  1814 — WANT  OF  HUMANITY  SHEWN 
BY  THE  SUBURBS  TOWARDS  THE  UNFORTUNATE  FRENCH 
SOLDIERS — HONOURABLE  TRAIT  OF  A  SURGEON — LETTER 
WHICH  I  RECEIVE  —  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ALLIES  INTO 
PARIS — COSSACKS  AT  MY  DOOR — CRUELTY  OF  A  RUSSIAN 
OFFICER 

The  intelligence  received  from  the  North  had  the 
effect  of  interrupting  our  social  meetings.  Scarcely  had  the 
rejoicings  subsided,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  advance 
of  our  armies  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes 
into  the  very  heart  of  Moscow,  when  the  dreadful  report 
of  the  conflagration  of  that  city  was  confirmed.  It  was 
easy  to  foretell  the  cruel  sufferings  to  which  our  soldiers 
would  be  exposed ;  that  unexpected  disaster  compelled 
those  heroes  to  retreat,  who  were  astonished  at  meeting 
with  any  obstacles  to  their  progress.  In  Paris  everyone 
was  in  a  state  of  apprehension  concerning  the  fate  of 
some  beloved  individual  who  had  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Russia.  Bulletins  followed  each  other  in  regular 
succession  without  calming  the  general  uneasiness  ;  from 
that  moment  all  amusements  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
Parisians  were  plunged  in  a  kind  of  stupor ;  the  ministers 
and  the  persons  attached  to  the  Court  continued  to  give 
parties  in  order  to  assume  an  air  of  confidence  which 
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their  inward  sentiments  belied,  and  to  deceive  the  mass 
of  the  people  whose  attention  was  turned  to  the 
depositaries  of  public  authority ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  the  fatal  truth  was  communicated  by 
private  letters,  and  numberless  families  in  mourning 
sufficiently  attested  the   losses  we  had  now  to  deplore. 

The  year  1813  recalls  to  my  memory  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  personal  afflictions  and  sorrows,  of 
which  I  shall  spare  my  readers  the  narrative.  I  bring 
them  at  once  to  the  disastrous  period  of  time  when 
France,  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  troops  poured 
in  upon  her  by  foreign  powers,  was  subdued  after  the 
achievement  of  so  many  victories. 

I  resided  at  that  period  in  a  very  distant  quarter 
of  Paris.  A  piquet  of  National  Guards  had  been 
stationed  opposite  the  door  of  my  house,  and  it  chiefly 
consisted  of  men  who  appeared  very  ill  calculated 
to  repel  any  attack  upon  our  capital  if,  as  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend,  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
defend  it  against  the  allied  armies.  These  good  people 
were  carousing,  drinking,  and  singing  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness,  and  went  their  rounds  with  a  zeal  for 
which  they  certainly  deserved  praise,  since  they  checked 
every  appearance  of  commotion  in  Paris,  which  was 
at  that  time  nearly  destitute  of  regular  troops ;  but 
their  arms  were  in  such  wretched  condition  that  a 
chimney  having  caught  fire  there  was  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  musket  that  could  be 
fired  into  the  pipe.1 

1  With  a  view  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  mount  guard,  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  the  capital  enlisted  in  the  band  of 
the  staff,  in  which  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Berton,  and  Paer  held  the 
rank  of  captains.     Nicolo  was  the  clarionet,  Boyeldieu  the  Turkish 

A— 2 
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The  nearer  the  allies  approached  the  capital  the 
greater  was  our  uneasiness,  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
repeatedly  given  in  the  newspapers,  with  a  view  of 
satisfying  the  inhabitants  that  measures  were  taken  to 
repel  the  enemy.  The  National  Guards  daily  protested 
their  readiness  to  die,  or  achieve  the  liberation  of  their 
country ;  and  we  accordingly  felt  convinced  that  the 
Emperor  had  taken  measures  for  rushing  upon  the  enemy 
at  the  very  moment  they  should  deem  themselves  con- 
fident of  victory.  We  had  for  so  many  years  been 
habituated  to  Napoleon's  success  that  a  doubt  on 
the  present  occasion  would  almost  have  partaken  of 
ingratitude. 

We  were  awakened  on  the  30th  of  March  by  the 
dreadful  reports  of  cannon  roaring  near  the  heights  of 
St.  Chaumont,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house  in 
which  I  resided.  Unable  to  contain  myself,  I  grasped 
in  my  arms  my  son,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  his  cradle, 
and  in  great  agitation  of  mind  rushed  into  the  street 
to  enquire  the  news.  The  inhabitants,  with  pale  and 
dejected  countenances,  questioned  the  National  Guards, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  better  informed,  and  who  still 
maintained  their  wonted  composure. 

"  King  Joseph  is  at  Montmartre;  he  has  just  sent  us 
word  that  everything  was  going  on  well ;  the  Cossacks 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  troops  which  occupied  the 

crescent,  Nadermann  the  long  drum,  Tulou  the  fife,  &c.  These  highly- 
talented  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  beating  or  blowing 
their  instruments,  and  kept  up  a  most  dreadful  uproar.  Anyone 
hearing  those  discordant  sounds  could  never  have  supposed  that  the 
different  parts  were  confided  to  the  first-rate  musical  talents.  It  was 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  them  to  be  called  upon  to  do  duty.  I  have 
heard  them  rehearsing  on  the  serpent  with  indefatigable  zeal.  This 
gave  me  an  absolute  horror  of  that  instrument,  which,  moreover, 
recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  disastrous  periods  of  French  history. 
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height.  The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  have 
offered  to  serve  the  artillery  ;  their  ardour  will  stimulate 
our  soldiers  to  fresh  exertions,  and  this  defence  will 
afford  Napoleon  time  to  come  to  our  relief.  As  soon 
as  he  makes  his  appearance  we  shall  be  saved ;  con- 
sequently, you  need  be  under  no  apprehension."  These 
words  were  followed  by  loud  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
Emperor  !  " 

Some  hours  afterwards  a  few  howitzers  fell  into 
the  street ;  the  National  Guards  hastened  to  quit  their 
post.  They  even  threw  their  sentry-box  into  a  well, 
and  fled  to  their  respective  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
calming  the  fears  of  their  families  and  protecting  their 
property  from  plunder. 

Frightened  beyond  measure  at  being  so  near  the 
scene  of  action,  I  determined  to  solicit  an  asylum  from 
some  of  our  friends  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I 
cautioned  the  servant  not  to  refuse  anything  to  the  enemy, 
who  would  no  doubt  commence  their  measures  of  violence 
by  the  suburbs.  I  left  the  keys  of  every  place  after  me, 
being  satisfied  that  the  less  resistance  was  offered  to 
them  the  less  mischief  they  would  attempt,  and  I 
started  off  on  foot  with  a  heavy  heart,  dressed  in  a 
night-gown  and  night-cap,  and  without  reflecting  that 
I  was  going  to  cross  the  whole  of  Paris  in  this  trim, 
with  a  child  in  my  arms,  who  appeared  delighted  at 
the  perpetual  motion  around  him.  In  taking  leave  of 
a  spot  where  I  had  enjoyed  some  happiness,  and  which 
I  expected  to  find  on  my  return  a  complete  scene 
of  desolation,  I  wept  bitterly.  My  child  attempted  to 
wipe  away  my  tears  with  his  little  hands.  Finding 
his  efforts  were  in  vain,  he  joined  his  sobs  to  mine, 
and  exclaimed, — 
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"  Mamma,  God  is  just ;  He  will  kill  the  wicked ; 
and  our  good  soldiers  will  beat  those  mischievous 
Cossacks  who  eat  little  children."1 

Just  as  he  was  finishing  the  phrase  we  reached  the 
Rue  de  Rochechouard,  where  a  most  appalling  spec- 
tacle met  our  sight.  Our  ill-fated  army  was  re-entering 
Paris.  The  venerable  countenances  of  the  veteran  soldiers 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  deepest  despair.  Wounded  and 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  they  dropped  from  their  horses 
and  implored  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  some  women  were  found  to 
refuse  them  that  trifling  relief,  and  to  close  their  doors 
upon  them  ?  These  heroes,  who  were  just  betrayed  by 
fortune,  failed  to  awaken  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  their  very  countrymen  were  instrumental 
in  heightening  the  bitterness  of  their  defeat. 

I  now  regretted  for  the  first  time  having  left  home 
with  so  much  precipitancy ;  a  few  pieces  of  coin  would 
have  then  appeared  to  me  a  perfect  treasure,  but  I  had 
only  tears  to  offer  to  misfortune ;  at  all  events,  I  was 
unsparing  of  them.  A  poor  cavalry  soldier  lay  exhausted 
upon  the  ground  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood  which  was 
flowing  in  torrents  from  a  deep  wound ;  his  white  cloak 
was  covered  with  gore.  Hitherto  my  excessive  weakness 
of  nerves  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  sight  of  a 
wound  without  fainting.  At  this  moment,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  animated  with  unusual  strength ;  I  knelt 
down  near  the  wounded  man,  removed  the  handkerchief 
from  my  son's  neck  in  order  to  prepare  a  bandage ;  I 
desired  the  poor  child,  who  was  trembling  like  a  leaf,  to 
hold  up  the  soldier's  bare  arm,  which  was  cut  open  in 

i  Those  words  were  to  be  found  in  many  proclamations  of  that 
period. 
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many  places,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  dressing  the 
wound  to  the  best  of  my  power,  when  a  man  of  a  certain 
age  laid  hold  of  the  handkerchief  I  was  about  to  use, 
saying  in  a  rough  tone  of  voice,  "  You  do  not  go  about 
it  properly ;  I  shall  do  it  better.  This  is  my  province." 
He  immediately  cut  off  the  sleeve,  laid  a  bandage  over 
the  wounds,  made  my  protege  swallow  a  few  drops  of 
spirituous  liquor,  thrust  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  pocket, 
and  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  had  accosted  us,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  bestowing  his  welcome  assist- 
ance in  another  quarter.  The  dragoon  opened  his  eyes, 
thanked  me  with  a  look  for  the  compassion  I  had  shewn 
to  him,  and  was  placed  by  an  officer's  orders  in  a  cart 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  hospital. 

I  regret  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  clearer 
description  of  the  surgeon  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  was 
too  much  agitated  to  ask  him  his  name ;  and  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  left  us,  when  his  assistance 
was  no  longer  necessary,  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
have  refused  to  give  his  name.  He  was  satisfied  with 
doing  good  without  seeking  to  reap  the  reward  of  a 
meritorious  action.  His  example  operated  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  witnessed 
his  compassionate  benevolence,  and  previously  to  quitting 
such  a  scene  of  horror  I  had  the  consolation  to  find  that 
relief  and  attention  had  already  been  bestowed  to  several 
soldiers. 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  support  myself  through  fatigue 
and  emotion  ;  fortunately,  I  met  a  cabriolet  which  took 
me  to  my  friends ;  I  arrived  there  in  a  condition  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe,  and  so  much  frightened 
that  I  did  not  notice  the  calm  that  pervaded  that  part  of 
the  metropolis.      I  was  as  little  struck  with  the  com- 
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posure  of  the  worthy  family  of  whom  I  came  to  solicit 
an  asylum.  "What  can  have  happened  to  you  ?  "  asked 
three  of  the  daughters  at  once;  "you  have  stains  of  blood 
on  your  petticoat,  on  your  nightgown,  on  your  hands ; 
you  are  extremely  pale ;  pray  tell  us  what  has  happened 
t6  you  ?  "  I  listened  without  hearing  what  they  said, 
looked  without  seeing  any  object,  and  pressed  my  child 
with  such  violence  that  they  were  unable  to  remove 
him  from  my  arms.  Failing  to  get  any  answer  from 
me  they  asked  the  infant,  who  related  in  a  childish 
but  expressive  manner  the  events  which  had  so  much 
terrified  his  mother.  His  innocent  language  informed 
them  that  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates ;  and  a  child 
only  three  years  old  announced  the  bombarding  of 
Paris,  the  news  of  which  had  not  yet  reached  the 
Rue  de  Bourbon  ! 

The  remainder  of  my  family  arrived  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  informed  us  of  the  prevailing  report  that 
a  capitulation  was  about  to  be  signed ;  that  we  would,  at 
all  events,  be  provided  with  details  towards  the  evening, 
as  my  servant  was  to  bring  me  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
neighbours,  who  would  positively  write  to  inform  me  of 
whatever  might  transpire. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
uncertainty.     Many  persons  who  came  to  see  Madame 

R brought    various     contradictory    reports,     each 

succeeding  one  more  alarming  than  the  first  ;  they 
only  agreed  in  one  point,  the  defeat  of  the  French ; 
this  was  quite  enough  to  justify  the  state  of  despair 
into  which  we  were  thrown. 

I  received  at  last,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  following 
note  from  my  obliging  neighbour,  which  I  copy  without 
any  alteration : 


DECEMBER  2,  1804 


CORONA 


Fragment  after  the  painting  by  Jacques-Louis  David 
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"  There  is  no  probability,  madam,  that  Pqris  will 
be  given  up  to  plunder  ;  everything  is  calm  around  us. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Duke  de  Raguse  has  signed  an 
advantageous  capitulation  with  the  allied  sovereigns ; 
Montmartre  is  covered  with  their  troops  ;  we  see  their 
fires  and  hear  their  houras.  They  have  sent  to  ask  for 
fiddlers,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  a  dance ;  they 
pay  for  everything,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  enjoined 
the  most  strict  discipline,  under  pain  of  the  severest 
punishment.  There  are  twenty-five  Cossacks  stretched 
on  the  ground  before  your  door.  M.  de  Fontvanne,  who 
came  to-night  to  enquire  after  your  health,  accidentally 
struck  against  some  of  them ;  they  quietly  moved  out  of 
the  way.  A  cannon  has  been  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
street,  and  pointed  towards  the  city,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  people ;  the  latter  are  endeavouring  to  recover  from 
the  intense  alarm  to  which  they  had  been  a  prey.  It  is 
also  said  that  forty  thousand  men  are  to  enter  Paris  to- 
morrow morning,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  their 
head.  I  repeat  to  you,  madam,  that  all  is  quiet ;  your 
servants  take  proper  care  of  your  house,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  same  condition  in  which  you  left  it.  Return 
to-morrow  to  your  friends,  who  can  well  account  for 
your  maternal  apprehensions,  which  are  now  happily 
unfounded.  My  wife  has  already  returned,  and  expects 
to  see  you. 

"  Paris,  30th  March,  1814,  at  night." 

This  letter  calmed  our  fears,  and  we  accordingly 
resolved  to  return  to  the  suburbs  on  the  following 
morning. 

We  took  leave  of  the  respectable  family  who  still 
wanted  to  retain  us,  and  stepping  into  a  hackney  coach 
we  proceeded  through  the  Rue  Montmartre  to  the  Rue 
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de  Rochechouard,  now  become  as  quiet  as  it  was 
animated  and  bustling  from  the  march  of  our  army  on 
the  preceding  day.  We  experienced  a  very  painful 
emotion  in  reaching  the  boulevards,  where  we  saw  an 
irregular  Cossack  soldier  with  a  frightful  countenance 
coming  towards  us  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  in  an  un- 
intelligible language  forbidding  us  to  proceed  any  further. 
Our  coachman,  unable  to  make  out  his  meaning,  wanted 
to  continue  his  journey ;  but  a  long  lance  pointed  at  his 
body  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so;  he  accordingly  stopped.  The 
Russian  army  was  filing  off;  it  was  in  excellent  condition ; 
every  cap  was  ornamented  with  a  green  branch,  and  each 
soldier  wore  a  white  scarf  round  his  left  arm  in  token  of 
peace.  The  windows  were  lined  with  elegant  women, 
the  alleys  crowded,  and  joyful  acclamations  were  heard 
in  places  where  nothing  but  lamentations  should  have 
been  uttered  ;  for  in  short,  the  now  polished  steel  of  those 
conquerors,  who  were  applauded  with  such  enthusiasm, 
had  perhaps  destroyed  the  brothers,  the  husbands,  the 
J   sons  of  those  admirers  of  a  passing  occurrence  ! 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  no  doubt  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  the  character  he  had  displayed,  and  the 
protection  he  had  granted  to  the  vanquished ;  but  a  con- 
trary conduct  on  his  part  would  have  tarnished  his 
victory,  and  that  immense  population  which  was  follow- 
ing him  in  so  dense  a  mass  might  have  been  driven  to 
revolt  by  any  unkind  treatment.  It  behoved  us  to 
applaud  in  silence  the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereign 
who  could  check  the  ardour  of  his  troops  so  eager  after 
plunder ;  but  our  gratitude  towards  him  should  have 
been  confined  within  doors,  and  within  the  bosom  of  our 
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families,  instead  of  our  giving  to  his  entry  into  the 
capital  of  France  the  character  of  a  triumph  of  which 
the  people  had  become  the  instrument  as  well  as  its 
finest  ornament.  Distressed  at  finding  the  police  of  our 
city  performed  by  foreigners,  we  remained  seated  in  the 
coach  in  a  state  of  gloomy  silence ;  the  coachman  con- 
tinued swearing  and  giving  in  his  energetic  language 
some  excellent  advice  to  the  Parisians,  who  rushed  like 
madmen  towards  the  spot  they  should  have  been  most 
anxious  to  avoid. 

We  saw  painters  already  engaged  in  effacing  the 
eagles  and  bees  placed  over  the  shops  of  the  Emperor's 
tradespeople  ;  joiners  were  breaking  down  with  hatchets 
the  signs  of  a  Government  which  had  but  recently  fallen  ; 
it  was  not  yet  known  what  power  was  to  be  worshipped  ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  on  anyone's  mind  as  to  the 
power  which  was  to  be  destroyed. 

The  troops  had  all  filed  off  towards  mid-day  ;  we 
were  enabled  to  return  home ;  several  friends  were 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  learned  that  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  My 
parents  were  very  anxious  that  this  report  should  be 
confirmed.  Twenty  years  of  misfortune  gave  them 
some  right  to  look  forward  to  happiness.  They  would 
find  the  reward  of  their  long  attachment  in  again 
beholding  the  family  for  which  they  had  sacrificed 
everything;  I  shared  their  hopes  without  venturing  to 
indulge  them  too  freely  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
confusion,  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  Empress 
Josephine.  I  went  in  quest  of  information,  and  obtained 
some  satisfactory  details  which  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LV 

FRESH  PROOF  OF  BENEVOLENCE  GIVEN  BY  THE  EMPRESS 

HER  DEPARTURE   FROM   MALMAISON   FOR  NAVARRE, 

TOWARDS  THE  END  OF  MARCH,  1814 HER  CARRIAGE 

BREAKS  DOWN HER  ALARM NOTE  FROM  THE  EMPEROR 

Josephine  often  sought  opportunities  that  might 
afford  her  the  means  of  being  useful  to  persons  in  the 
greatest  distress ;  delighting  to  be  of  service,  she  after- 
wards derived  enjoyment  from  the  reflection  of  the 
happiness  she  had  conferred  upon  them. 

We  had  now  reached  the  end  of  March,  1814,  a  few 
days  previous  to  her  journey  to  the  Palace  of  Navarre. 
Happening  to  be  one  morning  in  a  pavilion  of  the  Palace 
of  Malmaison,  which  runs  along  the  road,  she  saw 
passing  under  her  window  one  of  those  generous  women 
who  make  a  vow  to  immure  themselves  in  a  hospital, 
for  the  purpose  of  consoling  the  poor  and  relieving  the 
sick.     Josephine  beckoned  to  her  to  come  near. 

"  Sister,  where  are  you  come  from  at  this  early 
hour  ?  " 

"  From  Saint  Germain,  madam,"  replied  the  modest 
religious,  holding  a  chaplet  of  large  black  beads,  which 
she  appeared  to  be  counting  with  great  fervour. 

"  You  have  already  had  a  long  walk ;  have  you 
much  further  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  go  as  far  as  Paris,  though  I  may 
possibly  stop  at  Nanterre,  because  I  fear  that  the  step 
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I  proposed  to  take  might  be  unavailing,  as  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  anyone  in  the  direction." 

"  What  direction  ?  Have  you  any  business  to 
transact  with  any  chief  directors  ?  " 

"  My  business  relates  to  our  hospital,  which  is  in 
great  want  of  everything  at  this  moment.  I  have  heard 
our  physicians  say  that  English  linens  had  been  seized, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
military  hospitals  by  the  order  of  M.  Coustard  Saint-L6  ; 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  procure  a  few  pieces  to  convert 
into  sheets  for  our  hospital  ;  our  sick  are  unprovided 
with  any." 

"  In  so  doing,  you  would  perform  a  very  kind  act ; 
but  you  are  not  acquainted  with  M.  Coustard  ;  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  take  charge  of  your  commission  for  him." 

"  Madam,  I  dare  not  venture  to  request  you  would 
do  so  ;  and  yet  your  recommendation  would  no  doubt 
have  more  effect  than  any  application  from  myself,  and 
you  would  confer  a  great  favour  upon  our  wounded  ;  we 
are  daily  receiving  an  increase  of  them." 

"  Well,  then,  sister,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  will 
instantly  attend  to  your  wishes,  and  to  the  wants  of  the 
hospital." 

The  religious  proceeded  on  her  way,  penetrated  with 
gratitude  towards  the  amiable  unknown  who  had  just 
shewn  her  so  much  kindness  ;  she  had  scarcely  walked 
on  a  few  steps  when  she  reproached  herself  with  having 
failed  to  enquire  her  name  ;  she  turned  back,  saw 
Josephine  who  had  remained  at  the  window  of  the 
pavilion,  and  was  looking  after  her. 

"  Pardon,  madam,"  said  the  sister,  "  the  feeling  cf 
curiosity  that  brings  me  back  to  you  ;    I    am   anxious 
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to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  who  is  honouring  us 
by  her  generous  protection  ?  I  think  I  can  guess  it, 
but ." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  Empress,  with  a  smile  of 
benevolence,  "it  is  poor  Josephine  ....  but  do  not 
mention  it  to  anyone." 

11  Certainly  not,  madam  ;  we  have  long  been  aware 
that  you  do  not  wish  your  generosity  to  be  made  known. 
Since  I  am  addressing  the  mother  of  the  afflicted,  I  no 
longer  fear  my  being  indiscreet  in  any  demand  I  may 
make  for  suffering  humanity.  We  are  in  great  want  of 
lint  ;   if  your  majesty  would  condescend ." 

"  I  promise  that  you  shall  have  some  ;  we  will  make 
it  ourselves." 

From  that  moment  the  evenings  were  employed  at 
Malmaison  in  making  lint,  and  the  Empress  yielded  to 
none  in  activity  at  this  work. 

Josephine  had  been  many  days  without  receiving  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor.  She  anticipated  every  kind 
of  misfortune,  and  made  the  most  anxious  enquiries  of 
every  person  coming  from  Paris ;  expecting  to  receive 
through  their  means  some  important  information.  She 
asked  unconnected  questions,  gave  no  reply  to  those  that 
were  asked  of  herself ;  her  mind  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest 
agitation,  and  her  face  was  constantly  bathed  in  tears. 
When  she  became  acquainted  with  the  preparations  which 
were  making  by  her  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Napoleon, 
and  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  to  proceed  to  Blois, 
where  it  had  been  determined  in  the  last  council  that  the 
Regency  should  be  established,  she  no  longer  doubted 
that  Paris  was  threatened  with  fresh  calamities.  She 
resolved  to  fly  without  further  loss  of  time ;    but  in  her 
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agitation  of  mind  at  the  dread  of  being  given  up  to  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon,  she  was  uncertain  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  retreat.  She  at  last  decided  upon  taking  the  road 
to  Navarre. 

She  precipitately  departed  on  the  29th  of  March,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  cold  and  rainy  weather, 
after  leaving  directions  for  everyone  of  her  household  to 
prepare  to  follow  her  to  the  residence  of  Navarre. 

Josephine  quitted  her  favourite  residence  at  Mal- 
maison  in  such  a  state  of  despair  that  her  attendants 
had  every  difficulty  in  calming  her  apprehensions ;  she 
had  already  heard  the  cry  of  alarm  :  "  The  Cossacks  are 
coming /"  In  fact,  their  arrival  in  any  village  was  always 
a  forerunner  of  its  ruin,  and  of  the  misery  of  its  wretched 
inhabitants. 

The  axle-tree  of  her  majesty's  carriage  broke  down 
on  the  high  road,  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from 
Malmaison ;  it  became  necessary  to  stop.  Whilst  the 
carriage  was  undergoing  repair,  Josephine  descried  in 
the  distance  a  detachment  of  hussars,  which  she  mistook 
for  a  column  of  Prussian  troops;  fancying  that  those 
soldiers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  her,  she  became  so 
much  alarmed  that  she  fled  across  the  fields  under  the 
impression  that  they  would  force  her  away  with  them ; 
but  I'Esperance,  one  of  her  footmen,  having  discovered 
that  the  detachment  wore  the  uniform  of  the  third 
regiment  of  hussars,  ran  after  his  mistress  and  overtook 
her  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces  from  the  road ; 
he  found  her  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despair  and  her  mind 
almost  bewildered.  The  journey  was  however  resumed, 
and  no  unpleasant  accident  occurred  to  obstruct  it. 

Sad  and  painful  must  have  been  the  reflections  which 
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assailed  her  as  she  quitted  the  threshold  of  a  palace  in 
which  she  deemed  her  personal  safety  in  danger. 

"  Alas,"  said  she,  to  Madame  de  Remusat,  who  sat 
by  her  side  in  the  carriage,  "  Bonaparte  is,  no  doubt, 
ignorant  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the  gates  of  Paris ;  if 
he  is  aware  of  it,  his  mind  must  be  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
agitation." 

It  was  remarked  by  her  ladies  that  she  no  sooner 
reached  Navarre  than  she  courted  solitude,  and  often 
remained  closeted  in  her  apartment  for  the  purpose  of 
re-perusing  the  letters  which  were  carefully  locked  up  in 
her  large  travelling  desk.  One  of  these  was  her  constant 
companion  ;  and  when  she  had  ceased  to  read  that  letter, 
and  had  attentively  looked  at  it,  she  was  seen  to  conceal 
it  in  her  bosom.1 

If  the  report  of  the  approach  of  the  allied  troops 
found  its  way  to  Malmaison,  it  was  no  less  re-echoed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  of  Navarre,  where 
everyone  was  lamenting  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  Josephine  had  not  abandoned 
all  hope ;  she  relied  upon  the  bravery  and  talents  of  the 
Duke  de  Raguse,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Paris  had  been 
confided.  Her  majesty's  situation  grew  daily  more  and 
more  critical;  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  apprehend  or 
expect.     The  persons  who  composed  her  suite  were  at 

i  This  was  the  last  note  written  to  her  by  the  Emperor  from 
Brienne,  in  which  was  the  following  amongst  other  passages:  "  .  .  .  . 
On  revisiting  this  spot,  where  I  passed  my  youthful  days,  and  con- 
trasting the  peaceful  condition  I  then  enjoyed  with  the  state  of 
terror  and  agitation  to  which  my  mind  is  now  a  prey,  often  have  I 
addressed  myself  in  these  words :  '  I  have  sought  death  in  number- 
less engagements ;  I  can  no  longer  dread  its  approach ;  I  should 
now  hail  it  as  a  boon  .  .  .  . ;  nevertheless,  I  could  still  wish  to  see 
Josephine  once  more  I '  " 
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last  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting  her  that  the 
capital  had  surrendered,  that  the  three  monarchs  had 
made  their  public  entry  into  it,  and  that  Napoleon  had 
retreated  to  Fontainebleau.1 

On  learning  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  had 
just  determined  the  future  existence  of  the  Emperor, 
Josephine  fell  ill ;  a  deep  silence  was  maintained  in  her 
presence;  her  ladies,  with  pale  and  alarmed  countenances, 
appeared  to  give  way  to  grief  and  dejection.  Gradually 
reviving  from  her  state  of  stupor,  and  recalling  her 
strength   of   mind, — 

"It  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  remain  in  this  place," 

1  The  following  letter  was  written  to  her  by  Napoleon  from 
that  town : 

"To  the  Empress  Josephine,  at   Malmaison. 

"Fontainebleau,  16th  April,  1814. 

"  My  Dear  Josephine, — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  8th  instant  (it 
was  on  a  Friday),  you  have  perhaps  not  received  my  letter  ;  fighting 
was  still  going  on,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  stopped  on 
its  way;  the  communications  must  now  be  re-established.  My 
determination  is  taken ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  note  coming  to  your 
hands.  I  do  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  told  you ;  I  then  com- 
plained of  my  situation,  I  now  rejoice  at  it,  my  mind  and  attention 
are  relieved  from  an  enormous  weight,  my  downfall  is  great,  but  it 
is  at  least  said  to  be  productive  of  good.  In  my  retreat  I  intend  to 
substitute  the  pen  for  the  sword.  The  history  of  my  reign  will 
gratify  the  cravings  of  curiosity  ;  hitherto,  I  have  only  been  seen  in 
profile  ;  I  will  now  shew  myself  in  full  to  the  world.  What  facts 
have  I  not  to  disclose  !  How  many  men  are  incorrectly  estimated ! 
I  have  heaped  favours  upon  a  countless  number  of  wretches  !  what 
have  they  latterly  done  for  me  ?  They  have  all  betrayed  me,  one 
and  all,  save  and  except  the  excellent  Eugene,  so  worthy  of  you  and 
of  me.  May  he  ever  enjoy  happiness  under  a  sovereign  fully  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  nature  and  of  honour  !  Adieu, 
my  dear  Josephine ;  follow  my  example  and  be  resigned.  Never 
dismiss  from  your  recollection  one  who  has  never  forgotten,  and 
never  will  forget,  you.     Farewell,  Josephine.— Napoleon. 

"P.S. — I  expect  to  hear  from  you  when  I  shall  have  reached  the 
Island  of  Elba.     I  am  far  from  being  in  good  health." 

VOL.    II  5 
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exclaimed  Josephine;  "my  presence  is  called  for  near  the 
Emperor,  I  ought  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  belonged  much 
more  to  Maria  Louisa  than  to  me ;  the  Emperor  is  alone 
and  deserted  ....  well,  then,  I  will  remain  true  to  him. 
It  was  only  whilst  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
that  I  could  remain  separated  from  him.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  at  this  moment  he  expects  me." 

Tears  now  rushed  from  her  eyes,  and  were  a  seasonable 
relief  to  a  heart  oppressed  by  such  bitter  recollections  and 
cares. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Josephine  to  M.  de  Beaumont, 
"  you  will  remain  with  me  until  the  allied  sovereigns 
shall  have  made  me  acquainted  with  their  intentions 
respecting  my  future  fate  ;  I  know  them  sufficiently  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  will  bestow  upon  the  deserted 
consort  of  Napoleon  those  attentions  which  she  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  them." 

During  her  short  residence  at  Navarre  she  was  con- 
stantly writing,  without  taking  any  kind  of  relaxation  ; 
she  generally  rode  twice  a  day  in  the  park  ;  in  the 
morning  she  was  always  alone,  and  in  the  evening  had 
one  of  her  ladies  to  keep  her  company.  The  conversation 
usually  turned  upon  the  political  situation  of  France,  and 
upon  Napoleon,  of  whom  she  delighted  to  relate  various 
anecdotes  known  only  to  herself  ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  her  ride  she  appeared  exhausted  by  the  weight  of  a 
concentrated  sorrow,  and  always  concluded  the  conver- 
sation by  these  words,  uttered  with  a  heavy  sigh  : 

"  Would  that  he  had  heard  me  !  " 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Navarre,  she  received 
a  pressing  invitation  to  yield  to  the  wishes  manifested 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  seeing  her  at  the  Palace  of 
Malmaison.      She  was  affected  to  tears  by  these  marks 
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of  attention  to  which  she  was  so  justly  entitled ;  never- 
theless, she  hesitated  in  complying,  from  an  impression 
that  Napoleon's  first  consort  should  henceforward  remain 
invisible  to  everyone.  The  welfare  and  preservation  of 
her  family  operated,  however,  as  weighty  and  powerful 
considerations,  and  induced  her  to  quit  her  retreat  and 
return  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Palace  of  Malmaison.1 

She  was  greatly  affected  at  revisiting  a  spot  which 
she  had  so  many  motives  to  delight  in.  A  guard  of 
honour  had  already  been  '  sent  to  protect  her ;  her 
property  had  been  respected,  and  the  day  after 
her  arrival  she  found  herself,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  Court,  embellished  by  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Europe. 

1  It  occurred  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  on  reaching  Caen  that  the 

Empress  v.-'_ u'.i  naturally  he  ;:.T^y  5.:  -.;- .e  rami  1 ess  s sir.  :f  events 
v.msh  were  then  tahir.e  pls.ce  ar.ti  •  vith  5.  vie".-  te  ealm  her  atstsre- 
hensiens,  he  mens  estately  sent  te  the  Palate  c:  H'avarre  the  Cetmt 
de  Mesnard,  his  constant  attendant  during  the  emigration,  with 
directions  to  ask' Josephine  if  she  desired  to  be  attended  by  a  guard 
of  honour,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  unfeigned  respect  and  admiration. 
nasi  ef  hi-  readiness  te  cemmy  ' mth  any  -.vish  slse  muni  e.rress 
This  proof  of  the  amiable  character  of  a  Prince,  whose  brilliant 
cnahttes  are  still  m  ere  arrresmtes  slr.ee  lets  nertisul  heath  v.as 
related  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Count  de  Mesnard.  M.  de  la 
Fercnnays  envies,  tins  gentleman  a  missisn  v.hish  euslslesl  him  t; 
'ressme  aessair.tesl  vntn  a  hasty  ss  urn-.erss.lly  helevesl  On  arrtvmr 
vhthm  a  tVv  le-asmes  e:  Navarre  V  tie  Ihesr  are  learnt  that  "t  sets 'nine 
had  taken  her  departure  for  Malmaison ;  and  he  ha«?  assured  me 
that  he  felt  the  deepest  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  acquitting  himself  of  a  message  which  was  no  less  honourable  to 
;"ne  tserssnase  frsm  v'n—  tt  emanate!  tlnan  te   the  las;    tt      nsm  it 

devoted  attachment  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  is  now  first  equerry  to 
her  royal  highness  Madame ;  it  is  impossible  to  fill  an  important 
situation  with  greater  zeal,  to  display  a  more  honourable  character, 
or  manners  better  calculated  to  justify  the  selection  made  by  that 

a  -  r  :   t    I  r  - :--• 
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A  few  days  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  it 
became  known  that  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  was 
again  to  reign  over  France ;  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  towards  that  family,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  anxiously  expected ;  that  event 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  April;  the  sun  shone  in  all 
its  brightness  as  if  to  harmonize  with  the  splendour  of 
his  entry.  I  shared  in  the  general  rejoicing  on  this 
occasion ;  from  my  earliest  infancy  I  had  heard  my 
parents  lament  the  absence  of  their  legitimate  sovereign  ; 
the  wish  of  recovering,  for  my  sake,  a  portion  of  their 
fortune,  which  they  imagined  might  be  restored  to  them, 
was   their   only  inducement   for   returning    to    France. 
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As  my  father  had  held  no  situation  under  the  Empire, 
he  retained  his  political  opinions  unchanged  ;  he  rejoiced 
at  the  triumphs  of  France,  at  its  freedom  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  at  the  glory  of  our  armies ;  but  his  affections  were 
all  for  the  Bourbons.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
restored  to  us ;  all  the  distress  of  a  life  of  exile  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  fate  of  those  who  were  dear  to  me  could  not 
fail  to  be  as  prosperous  as  I  wished ;  I  was  happy  by 
anticipation,  since  I  lived  in  hope. 

A  window  was  procured  for  my  father  and  myself 
in  the  suburb  of  Saint  Denis,  and  we  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  brilliant  retinue  by  which 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  surrounded,  and  of  enjoying  the 
expression  of  happiness  which  beamed  on  the  noble 
countenance  of  this  Prince,  whose  affability  won  every 
heart.  He  was  attended  by  the  marshals  and  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  modern  France ;  and  the 
retinue  so  composed  was  a  forerunner  of  that  re- union 
of  all  parties  which  we  afterwards  witnessed. 

The  Duke  de  Rovigo  asserts  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that 
curiosity  alone  attracted  the  immense  crowds  of  people 
who  filled  the  streets  through  which  his  royal  highness 
was  to  pass.  I  cannot  but  think  that  M.  de  Rovigo's 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor,  and  the  regret 
he  felt  at  seeing  him  so  soon  forgotten  by  those  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  favours,  has  led  him  to  take  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  scene  of  the  12th  of  April.  Gladness  beamed 
upon  every  countenance.  I  also  think  he  was  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  servants  in  attendance  upon  the 
carriages  still  wore  Napoleon's  livery  ;  for  I  recollect 
my  astonishment  at  finding  that,  within  so  short  a 
notice,   the    royal    arms    had    been   painted    upon    the 
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carriages,  and  the  dresses  prepared  for  the  Prince's 
domestics.  They  certainly  wore  a  green  livery,  but  this 
was  really  the  colour  of  Monsieur's  livery.  His  royal 
highness  was  everywhere  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  ;  and  the  verses  sung  on  the  occasion  were 
greeted  at  all  the  theatres  with  unanimous  applause. 
Everyone  was  tired  of  war,  and  exhausted,  as  it  were, 
under  the  weight  of  a  glory  achieved  by  sacrificing 
thousands  of  Frenchmen,  destroyed  almost  before  they 
had  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  All  parties  sighed 
after  peace ;  the  Bourbons  brought  it  back  in  their  train  ; 
they  were  accordingly  loaded  with  blessings. 

The  King  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  not  in  the 
month  of  April,  as  is  incorrectly  asserted  by  the  Duke  de 
Rovigo.  His  fine  head,  whitened  before  old  age  could 
have  commenced  its  inroads,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the 
deepest  respect.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  sat  near 
the  Prince,  whose  sorrows  she  had  assuaged  during  his 
exile ;  her  appearance  stamped  this  entry  with  a  character 
of  austere  solemnity,  which  kept  the  boisterous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  in  check.  How  was  it  possible  to 
rejoice  when  it  was  considered  that  the  daughter  of  a 
king  was  entering,  as  it  were,  into  her  father's  tomb  ? 
that  she  was  about  to  pass  before  the  prison  of  her 
mother ;  and  that  from  the  windows  of  her  apartments 
she  could  behold  the  spot  where  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
Revolution  was  perpetrated  ? 

The  deep  gloom  impressed  upon  her  features  com- 
municated itself  to  all  those  who  recollected  the  number- 
less sorrows  that  had  oppressed  her,  which  the  several 
places  through  which  she  passed  could  not  fail  to  bring 
to  her  recollection.      The  old  man,  who  had  witnessed 
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her  sufferings,  related  them  with  emotion  to  his  younger 
neighbours,  who  were  more  fortunate  than  he  was,  since 
they  had  not  beheld  acts  of  cruelty,  the  bare  recital  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  them  shudder  with  horror. 
On  that  occasion,  therefore,  the  signs  of  public  satisfac- 
tion were  far  less  boisterous  than  on  the  entry  of 
Monsieur  into  Paris  ;  but  the  expression  of  grief  painted 
upon  every  countenance  appeared  to  me  to  have  afforded 
as  incontrovertible  a  proof  of  the  people's  sentiments  as 
the  noisy  acclamations  of  which  it  had  been  so  lavish 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  It  is  a  far  easier 
task  to  excite  its  admiration  and  enthusiasm  than  its 
tender  feelings.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  French  is 
quickly  acted  upon  by  deeds  of  valour,  even  public 
rejoicings  are  not  slow  in  exciting  them  ;  but  the  respect 
due  to  misfortune,  the  veneration  which  virtue  inspires, 
proceed  from  the  heart;  for  this  reason  it  is  more  difficult 
to  kindle  those  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  men  whose 
education  has  hardened  and  rendered  them  wholly  in- 
accessible to  the  gentler  emotions  which  are  so  readily 
found  in  the  more  susceptible  feelings  of  society  in 
general. 

The  King's  calash  was  preceded  by  detachments  of 
the  Old  Guard;  they  were  greeted  with  repeated  applause, 
and  loud  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Guards."  These  old  and 
gallant  soldiers  presented  a  grave  and  calm  aspect ;  they 
regretted  the  chief  who  had  associated  them  with  his 
numerous  triumphs;  there  would  have  been  manifest 
injustice  at  that  time  in  requiring  more  from  them  than 
respect  and  submission.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  those  men  would  afford  proofs  of  devoted  attach- 
ment  as    soon    as    France   should    again    require    their 
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services.  The  Spanish  campaign  1  has  proved  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  There,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in 
Russia,  they  forgot  everything  but  their  anxiety  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  as  if  they  had  still  to  work  their 
way  to  fame. 

Plays  analogous  to  the  occasion  were  performed  at 
all  the  theatres,  and  were  received  with  great  rapture. 
The  King  and  his  family  attended  those  representations  ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  transports  of  joy 
which  his  presence  never  failed  to  excite.  Every 
allusion  was  laid  hold  of  with  an  avidity  which  mani- 
fested itself  as  often  as  the  audience  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  objects  of  an  affection  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  deepest  root.  Unskilful  ministers  effaced 
in  a  short  time  by  their  conduct  the  friendly  sentiments 
so  generally  entertained,  and  were  the  real  authors  of  the 
misfortunes  we  had  to  deplore  at  a  later  period ;  but  at 
first  the  individuals  who  were  most  attached  to  Napoleon 
were  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  the  peaceful  reign  of  the 
Bourbons.  What  could,  in  fact,  be  more  desirable  for 
them  than  that  state  of  repose  to  which  they  had  so  long 
been  utter  strangers  !  Victory  was  wearied  of  lavishing 
favours  on  them  !  .  .  .  . 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  universally  liked, 
owing  to  his  uniform  kindness  of  disposition,  and  an 
affability  of  manners  which  sooner  finds  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen  than  of  any  other  nation.  His 
moderation    procured   him   the   gratitude   of  a   country 

i  The  3rd  regiment  of  the  Royal  Guards,  who  took  possession  of 
the  Trocadero,  reckoned  in  its  ranks  a  great  number  of  soldiers  of  the 
Old  Guard.  This  was  the  regiment  in  which  the  Prince  de  Carignano 
received  his  epaulets  as  a  grenadier,  so  justly  earned  by  his  dis- 
tinguished valour. 
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which  he  alone  was  the  means  of  preserving  from  horrors 
that  could  have  been  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as 
just  reprisals.  He  was  as  much  praised  for  the  evil  he 
had  prevented  as  for  the  good  he  was  doing.  The  King 
of  Prussia  had  not  the  same  advantage  in  point  of  grace- 
ful deportment ;  his  manners  were  less  free  from  restraint, 
he  was  far  less  a  favourite  with  the  French,  and  rather 
appeared  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alexander  than  as  his 
equal.  With  regard  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  there 
was  something  so  revolting  in  his  presence  in  Paris  that 
I  should  be  giving  too  favourable  a  picture  of  the 
reception  he  met  with  were  I  to  say  that  it  was  one  of 
mere  indifference.  If  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  avoid 
coming  to  Paris,  which  his  daughter  had  quitted  under 
circumstances  so  heart-rending,  he  should  at  least  have 
made  his  appearance  incognito,  and  not  at  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff;  he  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  crowd,  not  a  single  acclamation 
was  heard,  not  a  hat  was  taken  off.  The  people  forgot 
that  a  sovereign  was  making  his  entry,  they  only  saw  in 
him  an  unnatural  father  who  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  child.  His  extraordinary  likeness  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg  spares  me  the  necessity  of 
alluding  to  his  outward  appearance  ;  no  twins  ever  bore 
a  more  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Little  was 
said  in  society  of  the  occupations  of  the  two  last-named 
sovereigns  ;  but  such  was  the  general  esteem  entertained 
for  Alexander  that  the  utmost  avidity  was  evinced  in 
courting  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  could  furnish 
details  respecting  that  monarch ;  the  poor  had  most  solid 
reasons  for  liking  him,  for  he  distributed  numerous  alms 
amongst  them. 
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I  was  at  the  Theatre  Francais  the  first  time  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  attended 
there ;  the  performances  were  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  and 
La  Partie  de  Chasse.  The  theatre  was  full  to  the  very  top, 
and  contained  a  great  number  of  elegantly-dressed  ladies, 
many  of  whom  wore  wreaths  of  lilies  and  enormous  white 
cockades ;  they  had  taken  care  to  place  themselves  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  boxes.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  came  there  rather  with  the  intention  of 
shewing  themselves  than  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
their  own  curiosity.  For  my  part,  as  I  was  modestly 
stationed  in  the  fourth  tier  of  boxes,  I  only  felt  a  desire 
of  closely  observing  in  what  manner  the  representation 
would  pass  off. 

The  sovereigns  were  in  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  right,  in  an  open  box  which 
was  merely  guarded  by  a  few  young  men  of  rank  wearing 
white  scarfs  round  their  arms.  The  entrance  was 
obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  ladies ;  and  some  children, 
carrying  their  indiscretion  still  further,  entered  their 
majesties'  box ;  the  Emperor  kindly  embraced  some  of 
them.  At  the  moment  when  the  curtain  was  about  to 
be  drawn  up,  after  the  performance  of  some  national  airs 
which  were  greatly  applauded,  a  young  man  genteelly 
dressed  rushed  upon  the  stage,  and  affixed  to  the  curtain 
the  royal  arms.  Loud  cries  of  "Long  live  the  King,  long  live 
the  Bourbons,  long  life  to  Alexander,"  burst  forth  from  every 
part  of  the  building.  A  spread  eagle  was  seen  to 
surmount  a  box  close  to  the  stage,  towards  which 
emblem  all  eyes  were  attentively  directed  a  few  months 
before.  The  whole  pit  rose  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
frenzy,  and  pointing  to  the  box,  cried  out,  "  Down  with 
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the  goose!"  This  ridiculous  expression  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  uproar.  The  sound  part  of  the  public  protested 
against  such  conduct ;  a  sincere  rejoicing  at  the  peace 
which  everything  indicated  was  near  at  hand  ;  a  senti- 
ment of  affection  for  the  Bourbons  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  determination  to  oppose  the  insults  attempted 
to  be  afforded  by  a  crowd  of  young  madmen  to  that 
eagle  which  so  often  led  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and 
our  children  to  victory.  They  persisted  in  crying, 
"  Down  with  the  goose  ! "  after  half  an  hour's  uproar,  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  theatre  threw  a  white  veil  over 
that  emblem  of  our  glory,  which  in  fact  ought  never  to 
have  re-appeared,  since  it  afterwards  entailed  such  heavy 
misfortunes  upon  us. 

The  tragedy  began.  Talma  performed  the  part  of 
Achilles  ;  the  pit  laid  hold  of  several  allusions  which 
were  flattering  to  Alexander,  towards  whom  they 
turned  by  a  simultaneous  movement.  His  majesty  was 
frequently  compelled  to  rise  and  bow  to  the  audience. 
The  King  of  Prussia  appeared  at  a  loss  what  countenance 
to  assume,  as  nothing  was  said  that  could  bear  any 
application  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  performance  was 
over,  Talma  was  called  for.  After  trying  for  some  time 
the  patience  of  the  public,  he  made  his  appearance  in  a 
frock  coat,  and  was  extremely  well  received.  On  a 
sudden  several  papers  were  thrown  on  the  stage,  which 
the  despotic  audience  required  Talma  to  read  aloud.  He 
hesitated ;  they  insisted ;  hisses,  clamours,  stamping  of 
feet  and  applause  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  the  scene 
was  one  of  absolute  confusion :  but  as  soon  as  Talma 
shewed  signs  of  withdrawing,  the  uproar  augmented ; 
during   a   short   interval   of  silence  a   stentorian    voice 
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exclaimed,  "  Let  Talma  read  tJie  verses  aloud  J"  Pale  and 
trembling  with  agitation,  he  picked  up  the  paper,  and 
read  with  emotion  some  invectives  in  rhyme  against 
the  usurper,  and  praises  of  the  Bourbons.  "  Talma,  you 
must  cry,  *  Long  live  the  King,'  "  was  distinctly  uttered  by 
the  same  voice. 

"  Agreed,  gentlemen ;  Long  live  the  King,"  said 
Talma  with  a  feeble  accent,  as  he  withdrew  behind 
the  curtain. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  unrelenting 
endeavours  made  on  this  occasion  to  humble  our  cele- 
brated tragic  actor.  Napoleon  had  been  lavish  of  his 
favours  to  him ;  his  gratitude,  therefore,  was  not  only 
excusable,  but  a  bounden  duty.  He  would  have  been 
generally  blamed  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  numerous 
services  rendered  to  him ;  there  was,  consequently, 
great  cruelty  in  requiring  that  he  should  read  to  the 
audience  the  imprecations  showered  upon  a  man  who 
should  have  been  spared  from  abuse  since  he  was 
deserted  by  fortune.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
persecutions  of  this  nature  were  inflicted  upon  several 
actors ;  but  the  latter  had  participated  in  the  horrid 
crimes  which  were  then  committed  ;  they  had  been  seen 
to  rejoice  at  the  executions  which  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession ;  it  was  strictly  just,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  punished  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
prove  to  them  that  their  conduct  was  well  known, 
and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  public 
apology  for  it ;  with  respect  to  Talma,  however,  his 
only  fault  was  that  he  retained  and  openly  avowed  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  which  everyone  else  was  now 
anxious  to   disclaim.      Though   the  cases  were   widely 
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different,  there   was   no   difference   in   the   punishment. 

The  Partie  de  Chasse  was  performed  in  exquisite 
style  by  Mdlles.  Mars  and  Leverd,  with  Michot  and 
Fleuri  to  second  them.  No  expressions  were  suffered 
to  escape  that  bore  the  slightest  reference  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  and  Alexander  was  always  the  first 
to  point  them  out  to  public  attention.  He  appeared  to 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  comedians,  and  is  reported 
to  have  sent  very  elegant  presents  to  some  of  them. 
He  retired  from  the  theatre  at  a  very  late  hour,  was 
followed  by  all  the  ladies  as  far  as  his  carriage,  and 
was  loaded  with  the  blessings  of  the  crowd  that  had 
collected  around  him. 

That  evening  was  unquestionably  the  most  remark- 
able and  gratifying  to  his  feelings  of  any  he  ever  passed 
in  Paris.  At  other  times  he  merely  came  in  for  his 
share  of  those  applauses  which  on  the  present  occasion 
were  exclusively  intended  for  himself. 

M.  de  M had  frequently  met  him  previously  to 

his  arrival  in  Paris.  We  requested  that  he  would  relate 
to  us  some  anecdotes  he  had  gathered  respecting  that 
monarch  ;  and  he  obligingly  complied  with  our  wishes. 

"  I  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,"  said  this  gentleman,  "at 
the  period  of  the  Congress.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
frequently  took  an  early  walk  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  I  once  met  him  in  the  charming  wood  called 
Pauline's  Wood,  a  favourite  promenade  of  Princess 
Borghese,  the  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon,  when  she 
came  to  drink  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

"  Alexander  was  dressed  in  a  plain  green  surtout. 
After  accosting  me  in  a  familiar  manner,  he  enquired 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  a  large  newly-repaired  building 
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at  a  short  distance  from  the  wood,  which  he  pointed  out 
with  his  switch.  I  gratified  his  curiosity  by  informing 
him  that  it  was  a  spinning  manufactory,  and  that 
Brouhoum  was  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  whom  I 
was  personally  acquainted.  He  then  asked  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  view  of  that 
establishment,  adding  that  he  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
aide-de-camp.  I  offered  to  take  him  there,  and  he  eagerly 
accepted  my  proposal. 

11  As  we  approached  the  building  we  met  M.  Brouhoum, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  stranger  who  accompanied  me  I  asked 
permission  to  see  his  establishment.  M.  Brouhoum,  who 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  the  stranger  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Emperor  Alexander,  respected  his 
incognito,  and  conducted  us  to  his  spinning  manufactory, 
of  which  he  shewed  us  every  workshop  in  regular  suc- 
cession ;    this  visit  took  up  two  hours  of  our  time. 

11  M.  Brouhoum  told  us  with  a  smile  that  if  he  were 
not  apprehensive  lest  his  majesty's  aide-de-camp  might 
be  called  away  by  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  would 
unceremoniously  offer  us  a  breakfast.  The  Emperor 
replied  that  he  wras  perfectly  free,  and  laying  hold  of 
M.  Brouhoum's  arm,  assured  him  that  he  would  do 
justice  to  the  proffered  breakfast,  which  he  accepted 
with  all  his  heart  ;  absolutely  insisting,  however,  that 
nothing  should  be  added  on  his  account.  We  accordingly 
partook  of  a  plain  breakfast  of  coffee,  butter,  and  fresh 
eggs,  in  dispatching  which  the  Emperor  gave  the  best 
evidence  of  his  excellent  appetite. 

"  The  walls  of  the  breakfasting  apartment  were  lined 
with  engravings  which  pourtrayed  many  of  Napoleon's 
victories.    One  of  those  pictures  represented  his  interview 
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with  Alexander  on  the  Niemen,  and  particularly  attracted 
the  Emperor's  notice.  After  having  considered  it  for  a 
few  moments, — 

"  ■  Very  correct,  very  correct  indeed,'  he  said  ;  '  why 
did  he  not  do  the  same  on  the  Loire  in  1815,  instead  of 
surrendering  himself  to  the  English  ?  He  might  have 
done  it  ;  and  had  he  resorted  to  that  course  there  is 
no  knowing  ....  he  might  yet,  perhaps,  have  been 
Emperor  of  the  French.' 

" '  But  the  House  of  Bourbon,'  observed  M.Brouhoum. 

"  '  The  House  of  Bourbon  !  '  quickly  replied  the 
Emperor ;  '  very  true,  it  was  then  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  ;  I  had  quite  forgotten  it  ...  .  but,'  he  instantly 
resumed,  '  he  might  have  done  it  in  1814,  when  the 
Bourbons  had  not  yet  anything  to  do  with  the  war.' 

"  On  taking  leave  of  M.  Brouhoum,  the  Emperor 
cordially  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  reception.  As  he 
crossed  the  court-yard,  on  his  way  back  to  town,  he  was 
met  by  a  dozen  workmen,  who  recognized  and  greeted 
him  with  thrice  repeated  acclamations  of  '  Long  live  the 
Emperor  ! '  Alexander  appeared  disappointed  by  these 
applauses,  and,  as  if  much  pressed  for  time,  made  his 
escape  from  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Two  hours  afterwards  M.  de  Czernischeff,  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  came  to  the  manufactory  with  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  M.  Brouhoum,  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  ring,  together  with  an  elegant  snuff-box  for 
myself,  and  a  hundred  ducats  for  distribution  amongst 
the  workmen. ' 

1  I  have  been  assured  that  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1814,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  called  on  M.  J.  Lafitte,  who  had  never  seen 
his  majesty,  and   addressed   him   in   these  words :    "  I  have  been 
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"  The  Emperor's  mode  of  living  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  exceedingly  plain  ;  his  retinue  was  far  from 
numerous.  When  he  did  not  pay  his  visits  on  foot, 
and  unaccompanied,  as  he  often  did  to  my  knowledge, 
he  hired  a  carriage,  the  driver  of  which,  be  it  said  by 
the  way,  was  always  drunk ;  this  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  of  his  driving  the  Emperor  in  the  narrowest 
streets  of  the  town  at  a  most  rapid  rate.  Complaints 
against  the  coachman  had  often  reached  the  Emperor, 
although  Alexander  constantly  requested  him  to  drive 
with  greater  caution. 

11  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  taking  the  Emperor 
through  the  Rue  Saint-Aldebert,  he  got  entangled  with 
and  upset  a  cabriolet.  Indignant  at  this  occurrence,  the 
Emperor  rushed  out  of  the  carriage,  pulled  the  man 
down  from  his  seat,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  his  horses 
by  the  bridle,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  accident. 

"  On  another  occasion,  having  met  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  the  Rue  des  Trois  Rois,  perhaps  the  narrowest 
street  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  since  two  carriages  cannot 
move  abreast  in  it,  Alexander  instantly  stepped  out  of 
his  own,  and  going  up  to  the  King's  carriage, — 

"  '  Come  my  brother,'  said  he,  '  let  us  give  way  with 
a  good  grace,  and  leave  our  coachmen  to  extricate 
themselves.' 

"So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  the  King's  arm.  His 
majesty  having  hastened,  on  his  part,  to  accost  the 
Emperor,  the  Princes  walked  away  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  every  beholder. 

anxious,  sir,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  benevolent  banker  in  Paris,  and  I  come  to  ask  a  breakfast 
of  him." 
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"  At  another  time,  Alexander  having  lost  his  way 
in  the  Quartier-Vieux,  came  up  to  the  stall  of  a  woman 
who  sold  vegetables,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  direct 
him  to  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

"'Do  you  really  think  we  are  as  stupid  as  you 
Russians  ?  '  she  replied,  in  her  energetic  language  ;  •  why 
you  are  the  Emperor,  and  you  do  not  know  where  you 
live !'....  He  laughed  heartily  at  this  rebuke,  gave 
her  some  gold,  and  related  the  anecdote  in  my  presence." 

We  thanked   M.  de  M for  these  details,  with 

which  he  had  so  obligingly  furnished  us.  I  wrote  down 
at  night  what  I  had  heard,  and  I  now  transfer  them  to 
these  Memoirs. 


VOL.    II 
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AFFECTION  OF  THE  EMPRESS  FOR  HER  BROTHER-IN-LAW, 
M.  DE  BEAUHARNAIS — LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  HIM  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONVENTION — M.  DESEZE — 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES  LOUIS  XVIII. 
AND    CHARLES   X. — M.    DE   LAKERSWERTH — M.    DE    COLI   A 

FIELD-MARSHAL   IN   THE    AUSTRIAN     SERVICE ANECDOTE 

CONCERNING   A   BASKET — MADAME    DE    LAVALETTE 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Empress  enter- 
tained a  strong  attachment  for  her  brother-in-law, 
M.  Francois  de  Beauharnais,  of  whom  she  often  spoke 
in  those  terms  of  praise  so  justly  due  to  his  elevated 
character.  In  the  year  1792  he  wrote  the  subjoined 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  National  Convention,  after 
the  publication  of  the  decree  which  gave  permission  for 
any  Frenchman  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Louis  XVI. 
Josephine  had  preserved  that  paper  as  a  document  which 
reflected  high  honour  upon  the  family;  she  obligingly 
confided  it  to  my  mother,  and  I  experience  the  sincerest 
pleasure  in  transcribing  in  this  place  the  copy  which 
I  took  of  it  at  the  time. 

So  many  traits  of  baseness,  ingratitude,  cowardice, 
and  treachery  have  been  collected  and  published  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  nothing  can  equal  my  satisfaction 
at  recording  an  act  of  devoted  attachment  and  genuine 
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loyalty.  It  would  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion 
owing  to  the  modesty  of  M.  de  Beauharnais,  if  I  had  not 
fortunately  had  it  in  my  power  to  lay  it  before  the  public  ; 
he  displays  as  much  care  and  anxiety  in  concealing  his 
good  actions  as  in  bringing  those  of  others  to  light ;  this 
is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  him. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Convention  by  Francois,  Marquis  de 
Beauharnais,  deputed  to  the  States-General  by 
the  Order  of  the  Nobility  in  Paris. 

"  Sir, — I  learn,  in  common  with  all  Europe 
astonished  at  this  new  atrocity,  that  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  King  by  those 
who  presume  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  his  majesty. 
I  claim  the  right  to  defend  him,  to  plead  the  cause  of  my 
master,  of  my  sovereign,  of  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his 
kingdom. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  my  wish  to 
the  Convention,  and  to  acquaint  me  with  its  answer. 

"  I  refrain  from  pointing  out  in  this  letter  the  means 
of  defence  I  intend  to  adopt ;  I  shall  not  demonstrate  in 
this  place  the  precise  political  right  that  nations  may 
exercise  over  their  sovereigns ;  and  reciprocally,  what  is 
the  duty  of  sovereigns  towards  their  subjects. 

"  My  appeal  will  be  far  less  directed  to  a  factious 
and  usurping  assembly,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself 
every  power,  than  to  the  whole  French  nation,  when  I 
shall  detail  facts  that  will  make  known  to  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  crimes  of  those  zealous  partizans  of  a  liberty 
which  is  destructive  of  all  social  order  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 

0—2 
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who  was  so  justly  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 
but  who  now  is  the  bitter  sport  of  fortune,  and  perhaps 
guilty  of  too  benevolent  a  disposition,  has  found  himself 
by  turns  persecuted,  betrayed,  and  at  last  basely 
abandoned,  by  those  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours. 

"  Before  that  Public  Tribunal  I  will  unveil  the 
guilty  machinations  of  those  political  traitors  who  have 
seized  upon  the  reins  of  Government  under  pretence  of 
the  public  welfare,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
conceal  their  ambitious  projects. 

"  I  will  name  the  chief  criminals,  and  display  to 
public  view  the  crooked  folds  of  a  policy  so  fraught  with 
danger  to  every  Government. 

"  The  National  Convention  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  I  am  ambitious  of  the  signal  honour  of 
defending  my  King,  since  I  can  submit  to  petition  rebels, 
and  do  not  blush  to  entreat  their  inquisitorial  tribunal  to 
grant  me  so  special  a  favour. 

"  The  anarchy  in  which  my  unhappy  country  is 
plunged  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
,  the  crimes  by  which  a  part  of  the  French  nation  has 
disgraced  itself,  its  attempts  against  the  Royal  family, 
the  persecutions  directed  against  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  above  all,  the  anxiety  so  natural  in  a 
loyal  subject  of  saving  his  King  and  extricating  him 
from  the  grasp  of  his  executioners,  such  are  the  motives 
which  have  made  me  quit  my  native  land.  This  sponta- 
neous feeling  of  self-devotion,  which  I  share  in  common 
with  a  great  number  of  my  virtuous  countrymen,  is  a 
title  which  I  prize  beyond  all  others.  I  request  you,  sir, 
to  make  the  assembly  acquainted  with  my  sentiments. 

"  After  having  opposed  by  every  means  in  my  power 
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the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  in  conjunction  with  that 
minority  of  the  National  Assembly  to  which  I  glory  in  having 
constantly  adhered,  I  have  now  come  to  join  the  standard  of 
honour,  and  to  die  a  soldier's  death,  after  having  solemnly 
protested  against  that  constitution  which  you  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  and  have  since  destroyed  by  your  own 
authority. 

"  I  expect  from  you,  sir,  a  plain  and  precise  answer ; 
shelter  your  crimes  under  the  semblance  of  that  justice 
which  I  appeal  to,  and  which  every  accused  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

"  If  you  forget  that  Louis  XVI.  is  a  King,  recollect 
that  he  is  a  man  ;  shew  your  impartiality  in  a  cause 
which  interests  every  Government,  engages  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  who  suspends  her  judgment  on  the  issue, 
and  the  details  of  which  will  be  carefully  collected  by 
posterity. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Francois,  Marquis  de  Beauharnais, 
"  Deputed  to  the  States-General  by  the  order  of  the  nobility  in 

Paris,  and  Assistant- Adjutant-General  in  the  Army  of  Conde." 

Two  other  men1  whose  names,  for  ever  celebrated, 
will  be  handed  down  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
after  ages,  obtained  the  favour  which  had  been  solicited 
with  so  much  firmness  and  courage  by  M.  de  Beauharnais ; 
but  he  has  no  less  acquired  a  lasting  claim  to  the  esteem 
of  those  who  entertain  an  abhorrence  for  the  atrocious 
crime  he  endeavoured  to  prevent.  Death  was  likely  to 
be  the  only  reward  of  his  noble  action !  Nothing  short  of 
a  miracle   could  have   preserved   M.   Deseze   from  the 

1  M.  Deseze  and  the  virtuous  Malesherbes. 
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vengeance  of  the  savage  wretches  who  beheld  in  his  con- 
duct the  severest  criticism  upon  their  own.  He  has  escaped 
the  scaffold  which  threatened  him  and  has  witnessed  the 
Restoration  !  Loaded  with  the  favours  of  his  sovereign 
and  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  has  enjoyed  the 
happiness  to  which  he  was  so  justly  entitled,  whilst  M.  de 
Beauharnais,  who  displayed  no  less  self-devotion  than  he 
did,  lives  wholly  forgotten  by  the  Court,  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  delight- 
ing in  recollections  which  cannot  fail  to  brighten  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.1 

Two  autograph  letters  from  their  majesties  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  sufficiently  attest  the  high  value 
set  upon  M.  de  Beauharnais's  services.  Nevertheless  he 
enjoys  no  pension  as  a  general  officer,  although  he  was 
wounded  on  two  occasions  at  the  army  of  Conde  and  in 
the  Vendee;  neither  does  he  receive  any  pension  as 
ambassador  in  Italy  and  in  Spain ;  I  believe  him  to  be 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  acted  upon  in  cases  of  this 
nature. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is  a 
character  too  much  within  the  domain  of  history  not  to 
impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of  assigning  to  him  a  place 
in  the  picture  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  of  every  object 
in  any  way  connected  with  her.  The  following  particu- 
lars, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  upon  whom  I 
place  every  reliance,  will  afford  a  better  description  of 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  than  the  most  glowing 
colours  which  the  esteem  I  entertain  for  his  splendid 
qualities  might  suggest  to  me. 

i  M.  de  Beauharnais  was  one  of  the  hostages  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  was  entrusted,  as  well  as  the  late  M.  Malouet,  with  the  joint 
commission  of  defending  him  at  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
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Appointed  in  1804  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  France  to  her  majesty  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Etruria  (Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  sister  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain),  he  acquitted  himself  of 
that  difficult  mission  in  as  honourable  a  manner  as  he 
did  every  other  duty. 

France  was  at  war  with  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  M.  de  Beauharnais  could  not  receive  in  an 
official  character  any  of  his  colleagues,  the  foreign 
ambassadors  or  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Morrozo,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  who  was  wholly  devoted 
to  Austria.  His  instructions  were  an  obstacle  to  his 
indulging  in  his  benevolent  disposition,  which  inclined 
him  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  diplomatic  body. 
He  had  received  the  imperative  order  to  compel  the 
Swedish  minister  in  Tuscany,  Count  de  Lakerswerth,  to 
quit  that  Court,  and  likewise  to  take  precedence  over 
the  Spanish  minister. 

M.  de  Lakerswerth  was  living  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  M.  de  Beauharnais,  who  by  dint  of  politeness  and 
attentions  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  instructions. 
The  Swedish  minister  quitted  Florence;  the  French 
minister  took  precedence  over  the  Spanish,  in  spite 
of  the  Queen  and  of  the  minister,  M.  de  Labrador, 
without,  however,  involving  himself  in  any  angry  dis- 
cussions. 

After  a  residence  of  four  months  in  Tuscany,  M.  de 
Beauharnais  became  all-powerful  with  the  Queen  Regent, 
from  the  natural  ascendancy  of  his  character,  which  was 
frank  without  rudeness,  polished  without  flattery,  witty 
without  pretensions,  and  of  the  safest  social  intercourse. 
Her  majesty's  ministers  never  resorted  to  any  important 
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never  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  for  so  sudden 
a  change. 

Appointed  ambassador  to  Spain  previously  to  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  M.  de  Beauharnais  vainly 
endeavoured  in  his  correspondence  to  make  Napoleon 
acquainted  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
It  was  obstinately  supposed  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  opinion,  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Ambassador,  who  was 
idolized  by  a  people  the  least  disposed  of  any  in  favour 
of  the  French. 

France  was  at  war  with  Prussia  during  the  period 
in  question,  and  accordingly  M.  de  Beauharnais  could 
hold  no  intercourse  with  the  charge  d'affaires  of  a  Court 
at  variance  with  his  own.  He  learned  from  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  M.  Henri, 
the  Prussian  charge  d'affaires,  that  the  latter,  having  failed 
to  receive  his  regular  allowance,  was  placed  in  difficult 
circumstances,  and  unable  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  who  resided  with  him  at  Madrid. 

M.  de  Beauharnais  repaired  one  evening  to  Madame 
Henri's  residence,  addressed  his  enquiries  to  her  in 
language  indicative  of  so  much  sincerity,  and  made 
such  obliging  offers  of  service,  that  he  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  acknowledgment  that  she  was  destitute  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Deeply  affected  at  this 
circumstance,  M.  de  Beauharnais  issued  orders  to  a 
person  of  his  household,  upon  whom  he  could  place  every 
reliance,  that  he  should  provide  Madame  Henri  with 
whatever  she  might  stand  in  need  of.  For  the  space  of 
two  months  that  worthy  family  was  supported  by  M.  de 
Beauharnais's  bounty. 
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After  the  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  which  was  aimed 
at  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  his  relatives,  several  of 
their  houses  were  plundered,  demolished,  or  set  on  fire. 
The  Marquis  of  Branciforte,  a  Spanish  grandee,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  a  sworn 
enemy  of  the  French  whom  he  had  severely  persecuted 
during  the  period  of  his  vice-royalty  in  Mexico,  enter- 
taining apprehensions  for  his  life  and  for  the  safety  of 
his  family,  sent  to  request  that  the  French  ambassador 
would  come  to  his  assistance,  and  to  assure  him  that 
his  excellency's  protection  could  alone  save  him  from 
the  most  dreadful  fate.  Forgetting  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Branciforte  upon  the  French,  and 
exclusively  intent  upon  the  means  of  relieving  him, 
M.  de  Beauharnais  sent  his  carriage  with  his  secretary, 
and  brought  to  the  Palace  of  the  French  Legation  the 
whole  of  that  family  in  the  deepest  agitation.  M.  de 
Branciforte  came  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
benefactor  who,  grieved  at  so  unbecoming  an  act, 
hastened  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  saying, — 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  all  you  have  done  against  the 
French  ;  you  will  now  learn  in  what  manner  they  take 
their  revenge.  Compose  yourself,  sir  ;  I  pledge  you  my 
word  that  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  you." 

Splendid  apartments  were  assigned  to  his  family, 
who  were  waited  upon  by  the  servants  of  the  Embassy 
with  the  same  attention  as  the  ambassador  himself. 
They  remained  with  M.  de  Beauharnais  until  the  alarm 
had  completely  subsided.  Their  palace,  however,  was 
ransacked  and  plundered  of  everything. 

As  soon  as  the  people  learned  that  the  sister  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  fled  for 
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shelter  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  they 
repaired  thither  in  a  body  and  clamorously  demanded 
the  surrender  of  those  individuals,  whom  they  already 
looked  upon  as  their  prey.  Justly  relying  on  the  affection 
of  the  Spaniards,  M.  de  Beauharnais  left  the  palace 
unaccompanied,  and  went  up  to  the  mob  eager  for 
plunder,  and  exasperated  at  having  missed  a  valuable 
prize. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  the  Marquis  of  Branciforte 
is  under  my  roof ;  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  my 
protection ;  I  am  bound  to  give  him  hospitality  not- 
withstanding the  injuries  he  has  inflicted  upon  my 
countrymen.  I  appeal,  worthy  Spaniards,  to  your  own 
hearts ;  would  you  in  my  place  betray  him  ?  I  leave 
you  to  decide  the  question." 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  immediate  and  unanimous 
reply.  "  Long  life  to  His  Excellency  Beauharnais"  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  these  infuriated  men,  hurrying  away  at 
the  same  time  to  spread  fire  and  desolation  in  other 
quarters.  Such  traits  stand  in  need  of  no  commentary, 
and  sufficiently  describe  M.  de  Beauharnais's  character. 

Recalled  from  his  embassy  whilst  the  Emperor  was 
at  the  Palace  of  Marac,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
audience  on  his  arrival.  M.  Champagny,  Duke  de 
Cadore,  received  him  with  some  embarrassment  when 
he  asked  if  the  Emperor  would  consent  to  see  bim. 

"  His  majesty  is  displeased  at  your  obstinacy  in 
thwarting  his  views ;  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  in  his 
first  moment  of  anger  he  is  at  times  violent ;  I  should 
therefore  recommend  your  allowing  some  days  to  elapse 
previously  to  appearing  in  his  presence." 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  have  never  dreaded  to  render 
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an  account  of  my  conduct ;  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  my  life,  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  that  may  be  demanded  of  me ;  accordingly, 
I  feel  desirous  of  seeing  the  Emperor  ;  will  he  or  will 
he  not  receive  me  ?  " 

"Why  ....  he  will  not." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  join  my  family  in  Paris;  be 
pleased  to  assure  his  majesty  that  he  is  deceived  in 
whatever  is  reported  to  him  concerning  Spain.  I  have 
not  to  reproach  myself  with  having  employed  any  spies 
in  my  service ;  nevertheless,  I  am  better  informed  than 
anyone  else  of  the  real  wishes  of  a  nation  as  remarkable 
for  its  bravery  as  for  its  superstition.  Whenever  he 
may  be  disposed  to  hear  me,  I  am  prepared  to  state 
what  I  know  on  the  subject." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
apprising  you  that  the  Emperor  desires  you  will  repair 
to  Poland  (Pologne)  and  not  to  Paris." 

"  To  Poland,  do  you  say  ?  What  can  I  do  in  that 
country ;  I  have  no  estate  in  it,  and  should  be  a  perfect 
stranger  there  ?  You  no  doubt  mean  Sologne.  Eugene 
has  estates  in  that  part  of  France,  where  I  might  take 
up  my  abode." 

"  Well,  then,  to  Sologne  ;  be  it  so." 

M.  de  Beauharnais  accordingly  proceeded  to  Sologne, 
where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  His  exile 
only  terminated  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France. 

During  his  embassy  at  Madrid,  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make  a  pompous  display ;  frequently  to 
give  diplomatic  dinners,  fetes,  &c.  Not  being  possessed 
of  any  fortune,  he  was  compelled  to  incur  debts,  the 
discharge  of  which  was  always  promised  to  him.     On 
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his  return  to  France,  he  applied  for  the  sums  which  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  reimburse ;  but  was  put  off 
from  day  to  day  for  the  space  of  three  years.  His 
patience  being  at  last  exhausted  at  delays  which  exposed 
him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  creditors,  to  unmerited  blame,  he 
wrote  to  the  minister  that  he  was  determined  to  allow 
an  action  to  be  brought  against  him,  and  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  creditors;  "it  would  be,"  added  M.  de 
Beauharnais  in  his  letter,  "  a  circumstance  as  extra- 
ordinary as  unbecoming,  that  an  ambassador  should  be 
thrown  into  prison  for  sums  due  by  the  Government." 
Soon  after  this  he  received  the  100,000  francs  he  had 
so  repeatedly  demanded.1 

A  portion  of  his  plate  had  remained  in  Madrid ;  all 
the  rest  was  plundered  by  the  French  army  on  its  way  back 
to  France.  What  had  been  left  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spaniards  was  faithfully  restored  to  him. 

Madame  de  Lavalette,  whose  act  of  devoted  attach- 
ment was  the  theme  of  general  applause,  is  the  daughter 
of  M.  de  Beauharnais.  His  having  nourished  such 
noble  sentiments  in  his  children  is  a  proof  that  his 
kindness  as  a  father  does  not  yield  to  his  gallantry  as 
a  soldier,  or  to  his  skill  as  a  negotiator ;  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  a  source  of  just  astonishment  that  such  a 
man  should  be  forgotten  by  a  Government  so  well 
disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  men  of  merit. 
I  must  apologise  to  M.  de  Beauharnais  for  having  raised 
the  veil  of  obscurity  under  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  from  public  view.  Truth  ought  sooner 
or  later  to  be  made  known,  and  I  feel  an  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  light  on  the  present  occasion. 

1  And  a  pension  of  18,000  francs  a-year,  during  a  period  of 
three  years. 
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Great  was  our  delight  at  meeting  several  of  our 
late  friends  and  companions  in  exile,  who  had  returned 
with  the  Princes ;  amongst  others  the  worthy  Count  de 
Laugeac,  always  regardless  of  self,  and  ready  to  oblige ; 
and  Count  de  Mesnard,  who  was  attached  to  the  Duke 
de  Berry  in  the  capacity  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Both 
were  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  my 
family,  and  appeared  as  happy  to  see  us  as  we  were  at 
again  meeting  them. 

Having  learned  one  morning  through  the  news- 
papers that  M.  de  Mesnard  was  to  alight  at  the 
Tuileries  that  very  day,  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  a  visit.  His 
travelling  carriage  was  still  unloaded ;  but  in  our  anxiety 
to  see  him  we  hurried  up  the  staircase  with  such 
rapidity  that  we  elbowed  a  National  Guard  who  stood 
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in  our  way,  and  did  not  even  stop  to  apologise  to  him. 
After  the  first  greeting,  we  questioned  M.  de  Mesnard 
respecting  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  his  external  appearance, 
of  which  we  could  not  form  the  least  idea,  having  been 
unable  to  witness  his  entrance  into  the  capital. 

"  You  must  have  met  him,  however,"  said  M.  de 
Mesnard,  "  for  he  was  descending  from  La  Feronnay's 
apartments." 

"  We  met  no  one,"  replied  my  mother,  "  except  a 
National  Guard,  who  was  speaking  to  a  footman." 

"  That  was  the  Prince." 

I  was  then  vexed  with  myself  for  not  taking  time  to 
be  polite  to  the  National  Guard. 

A  grand  dinner  was  given  to  the  National  Guards, 
whose  uniform  had  been  assumed  by  the  Duke  de  Berry 
on  the  occasion.  M.  de  Mesnard,  not  being  provided 
with  his  own,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  immediately 
the  dress  he  stood  in  need  of.  We  offered  to  take  him 
to  the  Palais  Royal ;  he  adopted  our  suggestion,  as  also 
did  his  colleague,  M.  de  Clermont  Lodeve,  who  was  in 
the  same  predicament.  We  accordingly  took  those  two 
gentlemen  in  our  humble  hackney  coach  to  make  their 
first  purchases.  Whilst  we  were  driving  through  the 
streets,  they  furnished  us  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
respecting  the  Duke  de  Berry,  which  were  illustrative 
of  their  attachment  and  of  the  merits  of  that  excellent 
Prince,  who  was  never  justly  appreciated  until  his  sublime 
death  revealed  to  the  world  the  numberless  virtues  and 
qualities  which  adorned  him.  All  were  agreed  as  to  his 
extraordinary  bravery,  his  excellent  heart,  his  cultivated 
mind,  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  sought  every 
means  to   promote  ;    but    his  violence   of   temper  was 
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greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  were  on  the  look-out 
for  a  pretext  to  criticise  all  his  actions.  His  protracted 
and  deep  misfortunes  had  irritated  a  mind  naturally 
remarkable  for  its  quickness  and  vivacity  ;  and  he  gave 
a  free  vent  to  this  disposition  without  reflecting  that  in 
resuming  the  rank  which  belonged  to  him  he  was  bound 
to  set  the  example  to  the  numerous  persons  under  his 
orders.  He  soon  discovered  the  danger  of  affording  a 
handle  to  a  spirit  of  malevolence,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  a  prince's  faults.  He  moderated  his  temper, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  was  impossible  to 
quote  any  trait  in  his  character  that  did  not  redound 
to  his  credit. 

I  had  for  my  neighbour  at  this  period  General 
Beauvais,  a  highly-talented  man,  in  whose  conversation 
I  delighted  ;  he  led  a  very  retired  life  in  a  distant  quarter 
of  Paris  ;  for  my  part,  I  rarely  quitted  it  except  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  to  some  evening  parties  which  the 
laws  of  etiquette  require  should  be  attended  during  winter. 
Madame  Beauvais  was  an  excellent  woman  and  a  most 
fascinating  acquaintance.  We  were  frequently  together. 
Her  husband  was  not  sparing  of  encomiums  upon  the 
Princes  ;  he  often  paid  his  court  to  them,  and  we  fancied 
that  his  political  opinions  coincided  with  our  own.  He 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  the 
"  Victories  and  Conquests,"  which  did  not  seem  to  us  to 
militate  with  the  sentiments  we  supposed  him  to  enter- 
tain. It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Frenchman  to  praise 
his  country  and  to  make  known  the  glorious  achievements 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  We  therefore  joined  him 
in  admiring  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  warriors,  and  no 
discussion  ever  arose  between  us  that  could  then  afford 
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any  proof  of  the  wide  difference  which  existed  in  our 
respective  sentiments. 

I  was  also  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  a  man  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Empress  Josephine.  He  often  con- 
versed with  me  respecting  her ;  and  I  felt  too  deeply 
interested  in  what  concerned  that  Princess  not  to  prefer 

the  society  of  M.  H to  every  other  company.     He 

told  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1814,  he  went  to 
pay  a  visit  at  Malmaison,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
Josephine  in  the  gallery  of  paintings.  She  expressed 
herself  in  terms  of  displeasure  at  Napoleon's  neglecting 
to  transmit  the  pension  that  had  been  granted  to  her. 
The  Emperor,  however,  was  deserted  by  fortune,  and 
Josephine's  former  affection  for  him  appeared  to  have 
returned.  She  even  spoke  of  selling  her  jewels  in  order 
to  supply  him  with  money.  She  was  highly  offended 
at  the  insertion  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts  of  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  proceeded  two  days  ago 
to  the  Palace  of  St.  Leu,  near  Montmorency.  His 
majesty  dined  there  with  Prince  Eugene,  his  mother, 
and  sister." 

"  Might  they  not,"  said  Josephine,  "  have  spoken  of 
me  with  a  little  more  respect  ?  Am  I  to  be  thus  named 
after  my  son  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming.  I 
have  a  name ;  I  was  once  seated  upon  the  throne. 
I  have  been  crowned  and  anointed  ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander  has  extended  his  special  protection  to  me. 
As  soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  the  Bridge  of 
Neuilly,  he  sent  a  safeguard  to  Malmaison.  Owing 
to  what  reason,  therefore,  am  I  simply  styled  Prince 
Eugene's  mother?     This  title  is,  no  doubt,  dearer  to  me 
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than  any  other ;  but  a  newspaper  writer  ought  not  to 
forget  that  I  was  once  his  sovereign." 

She   had   scarcely   uttered    these   words   when   the 

Emperor  Alexander  was   announced.     M.   H drew 

back,  but  he  attentively  watched  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages, who  were  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  and 
communicated  to  me  the  observations  which  he  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  making. 

Josephine,  with  her  customary  ease  and  gracefulness 
of  manners,  expressed  to  his  majesty  how  highly  she 
was  flattered  by  his  visits.  Alexander  replied  that  he 
felt  happy  at  paying  her  that  homage  of  respect. 

"  I  was  longing,  madam,  te  see  you.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  France  I  have  heard  your  name  mentioned 
in  terms  of  unbounded  praise.  In  cottages  as  well  as  in 
palaces  I  have  been  furnished  with  never-ending  details 
of  your  unbounded  benevolence,  and  I  feel  a  real  satisfac- 
tion in  being  the  bearer  of  the  blessings  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  convey  to  your  majesty." 

Finding  that  their  majesties  were  retiring  to  a 
greater  distance  for    the   purpose   of    conversing  more 

freely  together,  M.  H withdrew  to  another  extremity 

of  the  apartment.  The  conversation,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  expression  of  the  countenances,  assumed 
a  serious  turn,  and  presently  their  majesties  removed  to 
the  garden.  In  the  meanwhile,  Queen  Hortense  arrived 
in  all  haste  from  Paris.  She  proceeded  to  join  her 
mother,  and  they  walked  for  some  time  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Emperor. 

The  Empress  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  King  a 
short  time  afterwards.  Prince  Eugene  had  been  very 
graciously  received ;    Louis  XVIII.  had  embraced  him, 

7—2 
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and  was  publicly  reported  to  have  told  him  that  he 
should  be  named  a  marshal  of  France ;  that  peace  was 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded ;  but  that',  if  ever  an 
occasion  should  arise,  the  utmost  reliance  would  be 
placed  upon  the  services  of  a  prince  whose  conduct 
might  be  held  up  as  the  brightest  example  which  the 
army  could  exhibit,  and  who  would  be  styled  the  Bayard 
of  the  age. 

Queen  Hortense  had  also  been  extremely  well  re- 
ceived, and  was  still  to  retain  the  honours  of  her  rank. 

The  foolish  conduct  of  three  young  men,  who  were 
as  well  known  by  their  gallantry  in  the  field  of  battle  as 
by  their  situation  in  the  world,  formed  at  that  moment 
the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris. 

Not  reflecting,  perhaps,  that  as  soon  as  their  chiefs 
gave  the  example  of  submission  to  the  new  Government, 
they  were  also  bound  to  yield  to  an  order  of  things  which 
was  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  MM.  Lecouteulx,  de  la 
Woestine,  and  Jacqueminot,  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
ridicule  the  King's  faithful  servants  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  capital.  They  imitated  their  style  of  dress, 
wore  old-fashioned  clothes  of  Gothic  shapes,  powdered 
their  hair,  sallied  forth  with  swords  dangling  by  their 
sides,  with  small  three-cornered  hats  on  their  heads,  and 
with  enormous  crosses  of  Saint  Louis  suspended  to  their 
button-holes ;  they  repaired  in  this  trim  to  Tortoni,  where 
they  held  some  very  unbecoming  language  concerning 
the  happiness  of  being  decorated  with  orders  without 
having  seen  any  other  fire  than  that  in  the  kitchen  grate ; 
they  imagined  that  all  idlers  would  laugh  at  the  joke,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  the  individuals  whom  they  intended  to 
mimic.     The  public,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  this  attempt 
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nothing  more  than  a  caricature  in  the  very  worst  taste,  as 
it  was  levelled  at  men  of  honourable  characters,  who  had 
suffered  during  twenty  years  every  species  of  privations 
rather  than  desert  their  unfortunate  master.  A  feeling  of 
pity  was  entertained  for  these  young  men,  who  attached 
importance  to  a  style  of  dress  of  which  an  honourable 
poverty  prevented  the  renewal ;  and  it  was  considered  as 
very  surprising  that  military  officers  should  level  their 
attacks,  through  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ridicule, 
against  old  men  who  were  absolutely  precluded  from 
revenging  the  insult. 

The  Minister  of  War  took  up  the  business ;  in  so 
doing  he  committed  an  error,  for  he  deprived  himself,  by 
a  rigorous  act  of  severity,  of  the  services  of  two  officers, 
MM.  Jacqueminot  and  de  la  Woestine,  whose  deter- 
mined character  recoiled  at  the  bare  idea  of  an  apology. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  to  pretend  ignorance  of  a 
conduct  which  could  do  the  emigrants  no  injury. 

M.  Lecouteulx,  who  was  of  a  more  composed  turn 
of  mind,  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  acted  with 
too  much  levity,  and  remained  in  the  King's  service,  in 
which  he  since  distinguished  himself. 

M.  Jacqueminot,  feeling  an  aversion  for  the  new 
Government,  has  set  up  a  manufactory  which  is  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  enables  him  by  his  industry  to 
be  still  of  service  to  his  country. 

M.  dela  Woestine  has  established  himself  in  Belgium, 
where  he  successfully  carries  on  the  wine  trade.  General 
Sebastiani,  under  whom  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  aide- 
de-camp,  has  generously  advanced  him  the  means  of  com- 
mencing that  business.  He  might  now  return  to  France 
and  enjoy  the  independence  he  has  acquired ;  but  he  is 
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detained  in  Belgium  by  motives  foreign  from  the  circum- 
stance I  have  just  related,  and  affording  a  clear  evidence 
that  a  good  heart  is  generally  inseparable  from  a  wild 
imagination.  M.  de  la  Woestine  is  the  grand-son  of  the 
Countess  de  Genlis. 

I  was  much  delighted  at  again  meeting  in  society 
Count  Anatole  de  Montesquiou,  for  I  was  apprehensive 
that,  owing  to  some  exaggerated  notions,  he  might,  like 
many  other  young  men,  have  transferred  his  talents  and 
his  knowledge  to  some  other  country,  the  favour  which 
his  relations  had  enjoyed  under  the  Emperor  would  have 
been  his  excuse  for  so  doing,  but  the  feelings  of  a  French- 
man took  precedence  of  every  other  in  his  breast ;  without 
any  act  of  flattery  or  baseness  on  his  part,  he  has  become 
a  chevalier  d'honneur  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  This 
situation  often  enables  him  to  solicit  for  others,  and  he 
is  never  found  wanting  in  readiness  to  serve.  It  is  by 
such  men  that  princes  should  be  surrounded.  They 
might  then  rest  satisfied  that  their  favours  are  not  thrown 
away. 

My  father  had  claims  upon  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  He  went  to  see  him,  and  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  on  his  first  two  visits ;  but  he  no 
sooner  spoke  of  his  business  than  the  door  was  for  ever 
closed  against  him.  In  vain  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  ; 
he  received  no  reply ;  he  was  at  last  compelled,  against 
his  inclination  and  after  three  years  of  expectation,  to 
commit  to  print  a  detailed  statement  of  his  claims.  He 
intimated  to  the  Prince  that  six  thousand  copies  would 
be  circulated  in  Paris  unless  he  obtained  within  three 
days  an  audience  of  his  highness's  principal  councillor ; 
he  would   even  be   obliged  to  bring  his   case  before  a 
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court  of  justice,  his  painful  situation  being  such  that 
he  was  bound  as  a  father  to  try  every  fair  means  of 
bettering  it. 

The  next  morning  a  man  on  horseback  brought 
a  letter  which  fixed  the  desired  appointment.  After  a 
long  discussion,  an  arrangement  highly  advantageous 
to  our  interests  was  concluded  between  the  Prince  and 
my  father.  His  services,  his  age,  the  total  wreck  of 
his  fortune,  claimed  in  his  behalf  a  better  treatment 
from  the  son  of  a  man  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
attached.  I  am  far  from  accusing  his  royal  highness; 
his  goodness  of  heart,  so  many  proofs  of  which  might  be 
quoted,  would,  no  doubt,  have  suggested  to  him  a 
different  course  of  conduct,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  his  men  of  business,  who  only  consult  the 
legal  right  of  a  claim  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  without 
bestowing  the  least  attention  to  the  motives  which  ought 
to  dictate  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
a  prince  towards  a  private  individual.1 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  most  wealthy  member 
of  the  Bourbon  family ;  and  yet  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
Prince  against  whom  it  is  only  found  necessary  to 
appeal  to  a  public  tribunal.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings ; 
instead  of  complaints,  he  would  then  only  hear  praises 
of  his  conduct ;  he  would,  like  the  other  members  of 
his  august  family,  have  paid  his  debts  in  full,  without 
invoking  the  privilege  of  being  irresponsible  heir,  a 
claim  the  more  extraordinary  as  his  royal  highness  has 

1  I  am  bound  to  except  from  the  number  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  our  claim  MM.  Baudouix  and  de  Broval,  who  always 
acted  in  a  considerate  manner  towards  us. 
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recovered  all  his  property,  as  his  forests  are  much  more 
productive  than  before  the  Revolution,  and  as  his  house- 
hold, being  far  less  numerous  than  the  establishment  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  expenses  must  be  infinitely 
less  ;  many  important  places  in  his  service  are  still  kept 
open  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  he  distributes  large 
sums  in  charities,  and  that  the  Duchess  and  his  children 
are  often  found  to  second  him  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  This  would  further  justify  the  belief  that 
he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  acts  of  injustice  committed 
in  his  name.  Necessity,  want,  a  dread  of  his  power  and 
his  rank,  induce  many  persons  to  submit  to  enormous 
deductions  of  their  claims,  which  it  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  him  not  to  contest,  since  the  documents 
establishing  them  were  complete,  and  his  creditors  had 
been  so  long  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
distress. 


CHAPTER    LIX 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  JOSEPHINE'S  ILLNESS — LORD  BEVERLEY 
AND    HIS    SONS  —  REFLECTIONS    OF   THE    EMPRESS  —  HER 

SUFFERINGS    INCREASE THE    EMPEROR   ALEXANDER    AND 

THE    KING   OF    PRUSSIA    DINE  AT  MALMAISON — JOSEPHINE 

GROWS     WORSE MM.     HOREAU     AND     BOURDOIS THE 

SACRAMENT    IS    ADMINISTERED    TO    THE    EMPRESS HER 

DEATH 

On  returning  home  from  Saint-Leu-Taverny,  the 
very  day  on  which  Queen  Hortense  had  given  a  grand 
dinner  to  the  sovereigns,  Josephine  felt  indisposed  with- 
out being  able  to  describe  her  complaint.  M.  Horeau, 
her  physician-in-ordinary,  deemed  it  advisable  to  take 
some  precautions ;  he  recommended  a  purgative  medicine 
and  an  emetic.  Being  partially  relieved  by  attending  to 
his  advice,  the  Empress  resumed  her  customary  occupa- 
tions ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  was  in  great 
suffering. 

Lord  Beverley  and  his  two  sons  breakfasted  with 
her  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  was  the  occasion  on 
which  Josephine  said,  that,  since  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  the  English  were  the  only  nation  who  had 
the  generosity  to  speak  of  him  in  becoming  language. 
She  very  properly  blamed  those  who,  so  far  from  respect- 
ing his  unexampled  misfortune,  not  only  dared  to  hold  up 
to  public  view  the  Emperor's  faults,  which  they  formerly 
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attempted  to  justify,  but  had  even  invented  others  of 
which  he  had  never  been  guilty  ;  she  also  expressed 
her  surprise  that  Maria  Louisa  should  have  allowed 
secondary  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
joining  the  husband  to  whom  she  pretended  to  be 
tenderly  attached.  "  Although  I  am  no  longer  his  wife," 
added  Josephine,  "  I  would  readily  start  to-morrow  to 
join  him,  were  I  not  apprehensive  of  occasioning  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  consort  to 
whom  he  sacrificed  me.  It  is  more  particularly  at 
this  moment,  when  he  is  nearly  abandoned  by  every- 
one, that  I  should  feel  delighted  at  being  with  him, 
enabling  him  to  bear  the  ennui  of  a  residence  in  the 
Island  of  Elba,  and  sharing  his  sorrows.  I  now  lament 
more  than  ever  a  divorce  which  was  at  all  times  a  source 
of  bitterness  to  me." 

Those  who  have  known  Josephine  will  admit  that 
these  expressions  emanated  from  the  heart,  and  were 
by  no  means  dictated  by  a  desire  of  holding  up  to  view 
the  faults  of  her  rival.  Our  sex,  in  particular,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  increased  attachment  excited  in  her  breast 
by  Napoleon's  position ;  we  are  often  inconsiderate  and 
frivolous  ;  but  we  are  seldom  inconstant  when  the  object 
of  our  affection  stands  in  need  of  its  exercise.  A  heavy 
misfortune  will  frequently  rekindle  a  sentiment  of  love 
which  had  almost  died  away,  and  give  strength  enough 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  happiness  of  procuring 
some  consolation,  however  trifling,  to  the  man  whose 
presence  was  shunned  a  few  days  before  ;  piiy  and 
compassion  will  revive  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  him 
much  sooner  than  all  the  favours  of  fortune  could  do ; 
I  shall  ever,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Maria 
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Louisa's  extraordinary  desertion  of  her  husband  under 
such  distressing  circumstances.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
her  proper  place  was  at  St.  Helena.  She  would  in  that 
island  have  been  more  powerful,  more  respected,  than 
she  could  be  near  her  father,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
pomp  of  a  Court  which  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  wife 
of  a  proscribed  individual.  Her  most  zealous  apologists 
will  never  succeed  in  justifying  her  conduct ;  and  I  doubt 
that  posterity  will  ever  concede  to  her  the  praise  of 
having  been  worthy  of  the  hero  to  whom  she  was  united, 
whilst  Josephine  will  be  considered,  what  she  really  was, 
the  best  of  wives,  and  the  most  entitled  to  share  a  throne 
which  she  consolidated  as  much  by  the  attachment  so 
generally  borne  to  her  as  Napoleon  had  done  by  the 
glory  of  his  arms. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  went  to  visit  Josephine  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  dined  at  Malmaison.  She  remained 
in  the  saloon,  notwithstanding  her  acute  bodily  sufferings 
which  she  endeavoured  to  resist.  A  game  at  prison-bars 
was  played  after  dinner  on  the  handsome  lawn  before  the 
palace  ;  she  attempted  to  take  part  in  it,  but  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  sitting 
down.  Her  altered  countenance  was  noticed  by  every 
one ;  to  the  most  anxious  enquiries  she  replied  with  a 
smile  that  a  little  rest  would  restore  her  strength ;  every- 
one, in  fact,  retired  with  the  hope  that  she  would  find 
herself  better  the  next  morning. 

With  a  view  to  calm  the  uneasiness  excited  by  her 
state  of  health,  she  attempted  to  take  her  usual  walk, 
but  her  illness  assumed  a  serious  turn,  and  she  was 
brought  back  to  her  apartment  in  a  condition  which 
excited  great  alarm. 
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The  symptoms  did  not  improve  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  she  had  repeated  faintings.  The  night  was  still 
worse ;  she  was  already  attacked  with  a  kind  of  delirium, 
her  mind  was  much  agitated,  she  spoke  much,  contrary 
to  the  physician's  express  recommendation. 

On  the  24th  of  May  (it  was  on  a  Friday)  she  awoke 
with  a  severe  pain  in  her  throat.  The  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  were  expected  to  dine  that 
day  at  Malmaison.  Finding  that  her  majesty  had  a 
slight  attack  of  fever,  M.  Horeau  insisted  upon  her 
remaining  in  bed  and  avoiding  the  least  cold,  the  more 
so  as  having  taken  a  purgative  medicine  her  exposure 
to  the  air  might  be  attended  with  serious  danger.  As 
the  Empress  did  not  seem  disposed  to  follow  his  advice, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  appeal  to  Madame  d'Arberg's 
influence  ;  and  this  lady  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  promise 
from  her  majesty  that  she  should  not  rise  from  her  bed. 
All  was  in  vain  ;  Josephine  insisted  upon  dressing  as 
usual,  and  descending  from  her  apartment  in  order  to  do 
the  honours  of  her  house  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  She 
sat  down  to  table,  assisted  at  the  Court  circle,  but  at  last 
her  sufferings  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  requested  of  Queen  Hortense  to 
supply  her  place. 

From  that  moment  her  illness  assumed  a  very 
serious  and  alarming  turn.  The  next  day,  25th  of  May, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  paid  her  a  visit,  and  finding  her 
much  altered  since  the  preceding  day  he  proposed  to 
send  her  his  private  physician ;  she  declined  the  offer, 
out  of  consideration  for  M.  Horeau,  in  whom  she  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence.  He  had  formerly  been  the 
Emperor's  physician,  and  in  quarterly  attendance  upon 
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him.  Ever  since  the  divorce  he  was  attached  to  the 
Empress,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
character  and  medical  skill. 

He  invariably  gave  his  attendance  to  her  in  the 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  consultation  was  over  he 
took  his  departure  for  Paris.  As  he  was  lodged  in  a 
very  small  apartment  at  Boispreau,  he  never  remained 
there ;  it  was  therefore  doing  him  a  manifest  injustice  to 
accuse  him  of  neglect  during  that  fatal  25th  of  May.  He 
was  anxious  to  remain  at  Malmaison  ;  but  the  Empress, 
being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  prevent  her  from  rising, 
as  it  was  her  intention  to  do,  pressed  him  to  return  as 
usual  to  Paris.  As  her  health  did  not  yet  excite  any 
apprehension  for  her  life,  he  gave  way  and  took  his 
departure. 

At  night  the  physician  of  Rueil  was  sent  for ;  he 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  he  found  the 
Empress,  whose  imprudent  conduct  was  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences.  He  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  apply  immediately  twenty-five  leeches  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders.  He 
would  not,  however,  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  so  violent  a  remedy.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
search  of  M.  Horeau  ;  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
be  found ;  he  arrived  at  last,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
his  distress  of  mind  when  he  found  her  majesty  in  a 
condition  which  left  but  very  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery. 
She  was  perfectly  collected,  but  spoke  with  great  difficulty. 
Her  looks  seemed  to  question  M.  Horeau,  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  disguise  his  affliction.  She  pressed  his  hand  to 
prove  to  him  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  her  danger ; 
and  she  displayed  in  that  dreadful  moment  all  the  courage 
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which  was  to  be  expected  from  her  well-known  character. 

M.  Horeau  consulted  with  M.  Lamoureux,  the 
physician  who  had  been  called  in  ;  the  latter  stated  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  application  of  leeches  might  have 
saved  the  Empress ;  but  he  had  not  ventured  to  resort  to 
this  remedy  without  the  previous  approbation  of  her 
majesty's  regular  physician. 

"  Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "b  a  case  like 
'  this  you  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  me ;  the  loss  of 
two  hours  is  fatal." 

A  blister  was  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and 
sinapisms  to  the  feet ;  but  alas !  it  was  too  late !  her 
dreadful  malady  was  making  rigid  and  frightful  strides. 

This  excellent  woman,  always  apprehensive  of  giving 
pain  to  those  she  loved,  abstained  from  all  complaint, 
took  every  remedy  that  was  prescribed,  and  by  her  gentle 
and  affectionate  looks  endeavoured  to  calm  the  fears  of 
those  who  surrounded  her. 

She  was  informed  that  Redoute,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  flowers,  whose  talent  she  admired,  was  at 
Malmaison,  where  he  came  to  paint  two  beautiful  green- 
house plants;  she  expressed  by  signs  her  wish  to  see 
him.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  then  gently  forced  him  back,  saying  that  she 
was  afraid  her  complaint  might  be  contagious. 

"  Next  week,"  said  Josephine,  "  I  trust  I  shall  see 
you  working  at  some  fresh  master-piece." 

During  the  night,  from  the  27th  to  the  2Sth,  she  fell 
into  a  lethargic  sleep  which  lasted  five  hours.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  M.  Bourdois  arrived.  He  agreed 
with  M.  Horeau  that  she  was  past  all  hope,  and  deemed 
it  proper  to  prepare  Queen  Hortense  and  the  Viceroy 
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who,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  inroads  made  upon  that 
idolized  countenance  which  they  were  contemplating  with 
an  always  increasing  apprehension,  made  her  prepare  for 
receiving  the  sacraments,  and  sent  for  the  curate  of  Rueil 
to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church.  He  was  from 
home,  and  she  confessed  to  the  preceptor  of  the  young 
Princes  of  Holland,  who,  though  a  priest,  had  long 
ceased  to  exercise  his  clerical  functions.  She  answered 
with  great  difficulty,  as  her  tongue  was  gradually 
refusing  to  perform  its  functions,  but  her  countenance 
lost  none  of  its  calm  and  benevolent  expression. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Malmaison ; 
Josephine  appeared  to  revive  on  seeing  his  majesty,  and 
cast  a  look  of  gratitude  upon  him.  Prince  Eugene  and 
Queen  Hortense  knelt  near  their  mother's  bed,  and 
received  her  blessing.  They  were  both  unable  to  address 
a  single  word  to  the  Emperor,  their  sobs  alone  gave 
utterance  to  their  grief. 

"  At  least,"  said  Josephine,  with  an  expiring  voice, 
"  I  die  regretted  ;  I  have  always  desired  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote it.  I  may  say  with  truth,  in  the  presence  of  you  all 
who  now  attend  my  dying  moments,  that  the  first  wife  of 
Napoleon  has  never  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow." 

These  were  her  last  words,  and  the  next  day,  29th 
of  May,  at  half  after  eleven  in  the  morning,  her  sufferings 
were  at  an  end,  and  those  of  her  family  past  all  remedy 
or  consolation  !  *  .  .  .  . 

1  She  died  of  what  the  faculty  formerly  called  "gangrened 
quinsy,"  and  what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  "  angina.' 


CHAPTER     LX 

IN  WHAT    MANNER    I    BECAME  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE   NEWS 

PARTICULARS    RESPECTING    HER    FUNERAL HER  TOMB 

— M.    CARTELIER 

Living  completely  retired  from  the  world,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  I  never  heard  of  the 
Empress  Josephine's  illness.  My  son,  who  was  at  this 
time  four  years  old,  entered  my  room  quite  out  of  breath, 
exclaiming, — 

"  Mamma,  make  me  say  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
for  a  person  just  dead.  You  was  very  fond  of  her.  She 
was  very  good  ;  she  is  in  heaven  ;  but  no  matter  for  that, 
I  must  say  a  prayer  for  her." 

After  giving  utterance  to  these  words,  which,  though 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  me,  created  a  strong  agitation 
in  my  mind,  the  child  fell  upon  his  knees,  joined  bis 
little  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  waited  for  me 
to  dictate  what  he  was  to  ask  of  God. 

"  My  dear  child,"  I  enquired  of  him,  with  lively 
emotion,  "  tell  me  what  person  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  Josephine,  of  whom  you  are  always 
speaking." 

"The  Empress! " 

11 1  do  not  know;  but  it  is  the  wife  of  Bonaparte  : 
the  grocer  told  it  to  my  nurse,  and  I  have  hurried  home 
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to  let  you  know  of  it,  that  you  might  make  me  say  a 
prayer  for  her  as  I  do  for  others." 

I  rang  the  bell  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
a  report  which  I  would  fain  consider  as  amongst  the 
thousand-and-one  tales  circulated  about  Paris.  My 
waiting-maid,  who  had  been  in  our  service  during  our 
stay  at  Navarre  and  Malmaison,  came  in  with  so  deep  an 
expression  of  sorrow  upon  her  countenance  that  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Empress  had  departed  a  life, 
the  latter  years  of  which  had  been  embittered  by  such 
excruciating  sorrows.  I  could  only  learn  a  few  details 
respecting  her  heart-rending  and  sudden  death.  I  imme- 
diately left  home,  and  called  upon  a  friend  who  gave  me 
the  particulars  I  have  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Few  events  have  made  a  deeper  or  more  painful 
impression  upon  my  mind.  I  felt  the  utmost  regret 
at  not  having  been  informed  of  her  majesty's  illness ; 
I  should  have  instantly  repaired  to  Malmaison,  and 
endeavoured  to  acquaint  her  that  her  kindness  towards 
me  was  fresh  in  my  recollection  ;  I  should  have  regretted 
her  less  had  I  acquired  a  certainty  that  she  did  not  con- 
sider me  ungrateful ;  but  I  had  not  sufficient  courage  to 
approach  a  spot  which  was  now  converted  into  the  abode 
of  death.  My  family  participated  in  my  well-founded 
grief,  and  this  loss,  which  was  so  generally  felt,  was 
nowhere  deplored  so  bitterly  as  in  our  domestic  circle. 

From  the  fatal  day  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  until 
June  the  2nd,  on  which  day  her  funeral  was  to  take  place, 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  beheld  Josephine 
for  the  last  time.  I  do  not  include  in  the  number  the 
many  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Palace  of  Malmaison  ;    the  latter, 

vol.  11  8 
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after  having  made  an  obeisance  before  the  state  bed,1 
enquired  in  what  direction  was  situated  the  large  green- 
house, and  went  away  with  cheerful  countenances  to 
provoke  the  wild  beasts.  A  far  greater  number  came 
to  bestow  the  tribute  of  their  tears  near  the  body,  or  to 
pray  on  their  knees  for  the  repose  of  its  departed  soul. 
They  afterwards  visited  with  becoming  gravity  those 
bowers  which  Josephine  had  planted,  the  fields  of  which 
she  had  superintended  the  cultivation,  the  shrubs  she 
had  watered  with  her  delicate  hands.  Everyone  was  in 
admiration  at  her  work,  and  sought  fresh  motives  for  the 
regret  which  her  loss  had  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  all. 
The  young  girls  who  were  attracted  to  this  abode  of 
sorrow  shed  tears  in  abundance  ;  they  knew  that  many 
of  their  female  companions  were  indebted  to  the  Empress 
for  the  removal  of  difficulties  thrown  by  sordid  considera- 
tions in  the  way  of  their  marrying  the  objects  of  their 
choice.  The  old  men  could  not  contain  their  grief  when 
they  recollected  that  they  had  now  lost  the  pensions 
which  had  procured  them  many  little  enjoyments  ; 
mothers  were  seen  to  shed  tears  when  they  recalled  to 
mind  that  Josephine's  bounty  had  restored  their  children 
to  them,  either  by  redeeming  them  from  the  conscription, 
by  procuring  their  removal  from  active  service,  or  obtain- 
ing their  discharge.     Each  one  accosted  his  neighbour, 

i  The  body  of  Josephine,  placed  on  a  state  bed  in  a  small  saloon 
leading  into  the  apartment  where  she  died,  was  surrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  wax  lights.  A  richly-ornamented  altar  was  erected  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  door,  and  lined  with  seats  and  arm-chairs. 
This  saloon  was  hung  with  black  drapery,  but  without  cypher  or 
escutcheon.  Two  officiating  clergymen  belonging  to  neighbouring 
villages,  the  curate  of  Rueil,  and  four  valets,  watched  over  the  corpse 
of  Josephine,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  white  handkerchief. — 
(Editor's  note.) 
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though  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
mutual  recital  of  various  traits  in  Josephine's  character, 
which  were  honourable  to  her  memory.  Grief  is  the 
surest  leveller  of  animosities  ;  accordingly,  many  persons 
at  open  variance  with  each  other  became  reconciled  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  when  everything  was  forgotten 
except  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  being  now  no 
more,  whose  loss  was  deplored  by  all ;  they  met  to  speak 
of  her ;  and  the  recollection  of  Josephine  occasioned 
more  than  one  reconciliation  of  private  misunderstanding. 
It  was  impossible  to  nourish  a  feeling  of  mutual  ill-will 
near  the  tomb  of  a  woman  who  had  so  many  injuries  to 
forgive  !  The  memory  of  her  was  therefore  sufficient 
to  effect  what  her  presence  might  have  operated.  The 
slow  chiming  of  the  bells  of  all  the  neighbouring  parishes 
summoned  the  faithful  to  present  at  the  foot  of  every 
altar  the  homage  of  their  just  gratitude. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  noon  with  the  greatest 
pomp  in  the  modest  church  of  the  village  of  Rueil, 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Malmaison. 

The  corners  of  the  pall  were  borne  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  (husband  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  de 
Beauharnais,  the  Empress's  niece),  by  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnais  (formerly  a  French  ambassador  and  her 
majesty's  brother-in-law),  by  her  nephew,  Count  de 
Tascher,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  by  Count 
de  Beauharnais  {chevalier  dlwnneur  to  Maria  Louisa). 

The  cortege  left  the  Palace  of  Malmaison  by  the 
iron  gate  and  followed  the  high  road  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Rueil.  General  Sacken,  representing  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
on  the  part  of  his  own  sovereign,  walked  at  the  head  of 

8—2 
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the  funeral  procession,  besides  a  great  number  of  foreign 
princes,  of  French  marshals,  generals,  and  other  officers.1 
The  banners  of  the  several  brotherhoods  of  the  parish, 
with  twenty  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  singing 
canticles,  formed  part  of  the  cortege,  which  was  lined  by 
Russian  Hussars  and  by  National  Guards.  The  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  two  thousand  poor  people  of  all 
ages.2  General  Sacken  was  directed,  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  to  announce  to  the  relations  of  the  Empress  who 
were  united  at  Malmaison,  that  he  was  so  deeply  affected 
at  her  majesty's  death  as  to  feel  a  desire  to  devote  to 
the  worthy  Prince  Eugene  and  to  his  sister  the  thirty-six 

i  The  Dukes  de  Riviere  and  de  Polignac  had  been  invited  by  the 
family  of  the  Empress.  They  neglected,  however,  to  pay  this  last 
homage  to  the  benevolent  woman  who  had  saved  their  lives. 

2  The  friend  who  has  furnished  me  with  all  these  details  was 
present  at  this  ceremony  ;  she  only  left  Malmaison  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  was  anxious  to  take  a  parting  view  of  the  church  of 
Rueil,  which  was  indebted  to  Josephine  for  the  building  of  its  new 
walls  and  the  restoration  of  its  sanctuary.  A  large  mourning 
drapery  was  hung  round  the  interior  of  this  edifice,  now  deprived  of 
its  benefactress,  whose  remains  were,  however,  to  be  restored  to  it 
at  a  later  period/a,)  When  tbe  shafts  of  death  have  levelled  a 
crowned  head  to  the  ground,  vanity  eagerly  raises  the  diadem,  and 
places  it  as  an  ornament  upon  the  coffin.  No  such  ornament  was 
to  be  seen  at  Rueil ;  no  inscription  had  been  drawn  up ;  but  the 
tears  and  affecting  regrets  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  joined 
with  those  of  the  poor  of  France  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  good  Josephine  !  .  .  .  . 

(a)  The  body  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is  now  placed  in  a  magni- 
ficent tomb  of  white  marble,  erected  by  her  two  children.  Her  majesty  is 
there  represented  in  an  Imperial  costume,  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and 
offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  France.  "  Eugene  and  Hortense 
to  Josephine  "  are  the  only  words  engraved  on  that  splendid  monument 
which  is  placed  in  a  side  chapel,  and  is  the  production  of  the  highly- 
talented  M.  Cartelier.  I  doubt  whether  criticism  can  discover  any  fault 
in  it.  I  acknowledge  that  I  wept  too  bitterly,  whilst  contemplating  the 
statue,  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  a  perfect  composition. 
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hours  he  had  yet  to  remain  in  Paris.  He  only  quitted 
them,  in  fact,  to  return  to  his  dominions. 

Upwards  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  are  understood  to  have  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  parting  homage  to  the  memory 
of  a  Princess  who  had  so  justly  earned  the  title  of  mother 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  afflicted.  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
M.  de  Barral,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  her  chief  almoner, 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Evreux  and  Versailles  ;  after 
the  gospel  he  pronounced  a  short  but  affecting  funeral 
oration. 

The  body  of  Josephine,  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  one,  was  afterwards  temporarily 
deposited  in  a  part  of  the  burial-ground  which  contained 
the  remains  of  the  three  hundred  persons  who  had  been 
crushed  to  death  in  the  Rue  Royale  whilst  returning  from 
viewing  the  fireworks  let  off  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  with  Marie 
Antoinette. 

On  reaching  the  burial-ground  Queen  Hortense,  who 
had  previously  remained  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the 
church  of  Rueil,  threw  herself  upon  her  mother's  tomb 
to  which  she  clung  for  some  time,  wholly  absorbed  in 
grief.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  her  by  force 
from  the  fatal  spot.  The  ceremony  was  not  concluded 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  whole  household  of  the  illustrious  deceased  was 
bathed  in  tears,  and  several  foreigners  who  were  present, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  had  only  been  acquainted  with 
her  since  the  Restoration,  mingled  their  tears  with  those 
of  the  many  whose  happiness  she  had  secured  by  her 
benevolence,  or  whose  sorrows  she  had  mitigated  by  her 
kind  sympathy. 


CHAPTER    LXI 

PROPOSAL   OF  RECEIVING   A    KNIGHT   OF  THE  EXTINGUISHER 

GENERAL     BEAUVAIS      MENTIONS     THE      LANDING     OF 

NAPOLEON     AT     CANNES  —  MADAME      DE     LA     VALETTE 

MDLLE.       DUCHESNOIS  —  HER        EXCELLENT      HEART 

COLONEL   DUCHAMP — HIS     MARRIAGE FETE     GIVEN     AT 

THE    LOUVRE    BY   COUNT    DE    VAUDREUIL,  THE  GOVERNOR 

THE     DUKE    DE    BERRY — M.     DE   VAUDREUIL CURIOUS 

MISTAKE  RELATIVE  TO  MADAME  PRINCETEAU,  SISTER 
OF  THE  DUKE  DECAZES — THE  DUKE  DE  BERRY  GRANTS 
ME   AN   AUDIENCE 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine  ought  to 
terminate  here,  but  I  am  anxious  to  add  to  them  some 
honourable  traits  to  which  I  was  a  witness  in  1815. 
Having  been  acquainted  with  many  persons  who  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  at  that  period  and  during  a  few 
subsequent  years,  I  am  enabled  to  relate  a  multitude  of 
facts  which  deserve  to  find  a  place  in  historical  memoirs, 
and  I  shall  not  lay  down  my  pen  until  I  have  nothing  to 
write  about  but  myself. 

General  Beauvais  spoke  to  us  of  the  Nain  Jaune, 
which  he  described  merely  as  an  amusing  pamphlet.  He 
lent  us  some  of  the  early  numbers,  which  were  much 
more  moderate  than  those  which  followed.  We  were 
much  entertained  by  them,  and  they  appeared  to  us  to 
contain  nothing  dangerous. 
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I  intended  to  give  a  fancy  ball,  and  M.  Beauvais  pro- 
posed that  I  should  receive  a  mask  in  the  character  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Extinguisher.  With  my  usual  incon- 
siderateness  I  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 
immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
ceremony,  to  which  I  attached  no  political  allusion.  My 
parents,  more  prudent  than  I,  informed  me  that  the  title 
of  Knights  of  the  Extinguisher  was  applied  derisively  to 
the  Royalists,  and  that  consequently  my  house  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  playing  off  such  a  joke.  I  felt  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  and  renounced  the  design. 
The  Nain  Jaime  soon  after  became  decidedly  seditious,  and 
I  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  followed 
good  advice.  At  the  risk  of  being  complimented  with 
the  double  extinguisher,  I  retained  the  honourable  title  of  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Bourbons. 

Our  attachment  to  the  Empress  Josephine  involved 
no  contradiction,  for  it  was  not  evinced  until  she  had 
become,  as  it  were,  a  private  individual  and  a  stranger  to 
the  Government. 

Some  days  after  the  ball  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
I  was  at  the  Theatre  des  Varieties.  General  Beauvais 
entered  our  box  with  an  air  of  unusual  cheerfulness. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,"  we  replied,  "but  it  must  be  good  news,  for 
you  appear  in  excellent  spirits." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  it  is  merely  a  report ;  but  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  not  much  concern  me.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  is  returned  from  Elba  with  his  growlers ; 
that  he  has  landed  at  Cannes  and  is  advancing  to  Paris." 

"  That  would  be  an  unfortunate  event ;  but  do  you 
think  he  is  mad  enough   to   expose   himself  to  certain 
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danger,  and  do  you  think  him  capable  of  breaking  his 
word  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  I  merely  tell  you  what  is 
reported." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  we  thought  the 
General  was  merely  joking.  Two  days  after,  the  fatal 
news  was  published  in  an  official  form,  and  the  severest 
measures  were  adopted  for  opposing  the  progress  of 
Napoleon.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  the 
general  belief  was  that  the  extraordinary  enterprise  must 
fail. 

Events  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  but  which 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  relate  since  they  have  been 
traced  by  many  able  pens,  once  more  disorganised 
France,  forced  our  Princes  into  a  second  banishment, 
entailed  a  series  of  misfortunes  of  which  we  still  feel  the 
effects,  and  caused  the  conqueror  of  the  world  to  perish 
on  a  rock !  .  .  .  For  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  our  own, 
we  must  deplore  that  return  which  re-plunged  France 
into  anarchy,  and  sacrificed  men  who  reflected  honour  on 
their  country.  A  dark  veil  should  obscure  the  period 
over  which  so  many  tears  have  been  shed.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  raise  a  corner  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  heroism  of  a  woman  who  sacrificed  herself 
to  save  an  unfortunate  relative.  She  is  now  no  more  !  .  .  . 
But  she  has  left  behind  her  children  to  whom  the  noble 
conduct  of  their  mother  is  an  honourable  inheritance. 

On  the  arrest  of  M.  de  Labedoyere,  several  of  his 
companions  in  arms  exerted  their  efforts  to  save  him. 
They  consulted  his  cousin,  the  Marchioness  de  Lavalette,1 

i  Not  the  Madame  de  Lavalette  who  courageously  took  her 
husband's  place  at  the  Conciergerie. 
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for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  plan  which  they  had 
arranged  for  his  escape.  She  ventured  upon  seveial 
steps  attended  by  difficulty  and  danger,  and  sold  an 
estate  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  object  she  had  in 
view :  on  being  denounced  to  the  police,  she  was  obliged 
to  conceal  herself;  and  the  celebrated  actress,  Mdlle. 
Duchesnois,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted, 
scrupled  not  to  compromise  her  own  safety  by  receiving 
her  in  her  house.  There  Madame  de  Lavalette  remained 
for  six  weeks,  receiving  every  mark  of  delicate  attention  ; 
and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  by  which  she  was 
acquitted,  she  proceeded  to  America,  she  consigned  to 
her  generous  friend  the  care  of  her  children,  who  were 
placed  at  a  boarding  school  in  Paris.  Mdlle.  Duchesnois 
fulfilled  this  charge  with  the  affection  of  a  sister.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  her  excellent  heart  has  led 
her  to  expose  herself  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  aiding 
unfortunate  friends.  I  might  give  numberless  anecdotes 
of  this  sort.  When  travelling  about,  she  was  always  in 
the  habit  of  performing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
she  was  never  known  to  refuse  her  co-operation  in  a 
good  action. 

In  1815  the  same  testimonials  of  attachment  were 
lavished  on  our  Princes,  when  after  a  few  hours'  hesitation 
they  determined  to  quit  Arnouville  and  enter  Paris.  Some 
National  Guards  had  bivouacked  on  the  Plaine  St.  Denis  to 
precede  them.  The  legions  were  all  confounded  together, 
and  six  thousand  men,  impatient  to  get  sight  of  their 
King,  served  as  his  escort.  It  was  rather  singular  to  see 
them  headed  by  several  superior  officers  who  had  signed 
the  proclamation  to  the  National  Guard,  in  which  they 
declared  that  Louis  XVIII.  ousrht  not  to  return    to  his 
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capital  without  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  Either  such  a 
thing  should  not  have  been  proposed  to  the  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.,  or  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed  should 
have  supported  their  opinions,  and  not  have  been  the 
first  to  meet  the  royal  carriage  with  the  white  cockade. 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  every  man  has  his  own  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  in  politics  ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  people's  sentiments  change  so  completely  from  day 
to  day.  Such  versatility  may  be  pardonable  in  a  woman 
whose  opinion  has  no  weight,  but  nothing  can  justify 
those  who,  instead  of  holding  out  a  worthy  example 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  vary,  vacillate  and  compromise 
public  tranquillity  by  misleading  the  feeble  and  irresolute. 

An  instance  of  noble  conduct  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty was  afforded  by  Colonel  Duchamp,  who  declined 
serving  the  Bourbons  because  he  owed  his  fortune  to 
the  Emperor.  He  gave  in  his  resignation  as  soon  as  the 
King  was  seated  on  the  throne.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  he  again  entered  the  service.  In  July,  1815, 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  continue  in  the  command 
of  his  regiment ;  but  he  declared  with  the  frankness  of 
a  soldier  that  he  would  not  serve  the  successors  of  his 
benefactor.  Such  conduct  must  claim  the  admiration  of 
all  parties.  Colonel  Duchamp  has  found  his  reward,  for 
he  has  since  been  united  to  an  English  lady,  young, 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  the  domestic  happiness  is  not 
less  enviable  than  the  glory  he  won  on  the  field. 

Count  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  the  Louvre,  who 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  my  family  during  their 
emigration,  invited  us  to  an  elegant  fete  which  he  gave 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  de  Berry.  The  entertainment 
was  to  commence  with  a  concert  and  proverbs,  and  to 
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terminate  with  a  ball.  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  was  still 
a  pretty  woman.  She  wore  the  Prince's  colours,  namely, 
a  dress  of  green  and  amaranth,  which  became  her  so 
admirably  that  one  might  have  suspected  the  choice 
had  been  dictated  by  coquetry  as  much  as  by  the  wish 
to  compliment  her  royal  guest.  She  did  the  honours  of 
the  evening  with  the  most  finished  elegance.  The 
Count,  who  in  his  youth  was  the  most  fashionable  man 
at  the  French  Court,  was  now  a  model  of  agreeable  old 
age.  Good  humour,  gaiety,  and  a  fund  of  pleasant 
anecdote,  rendered  his  society  desirable  to  all  who  were 
fond  of  agreeable  and  instructive  conversation.  Though 
continually  suffering  from  illness,  yet  his  equality  of 
temper  and  politeness  of  manner  never  forsook  him.  In 
the  service  of  others  he  could  summon  up  all  that  vigour 
and  activity  which  failed  him  when  his  own  interests 
were  to  be  advanced.  Madame  de  Vaudreuil,  who  was, 
I  believe,  forty  years  younger  than  her  husband,1  shewed 
him  unremitting  attention,  and  cheered  his  home  by 
every  agreeable  amusement.  She  never  stirred  out 
except  when  she  went  to  Court,  and  her  care  was 
divided  between  her  husband  and  her  aged  mother,  a 
silly,  good  sort  of  old  lady,  who  retained  her  Languedoc 
accent  in  full  purity. 

The  Duke  de  Berry  arrived  precisely  at  the  hour 
appointed.  He  spoke  to  everybody,  and  said  something 
agreeable  to  each.  He  seemed  much  amused,  admired 
the  elegance  of  the  entertainment,  and  took  his  leave 
early. 

1  The  Count  was  her  god-father,  and  on  the  day  of  her 
christening  he  jokingly  observed  that  he  would  marry  none  but 
his  little  god-child ;  fortunately  for  him  the  prediction  was  realized. 
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I  was  informed  that  before  our  arrival  a  curious 
occurrence  took  place.  The  servant  who  announced  the 
company,  not  being  accustomed  to  usher  in  anyone 
beneath  the  rank  of  a  baron  or  a  chevalier,  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil 
receiving  untitled  visitors.  A  lady  presented  herself. 
He  asked  her  name,  which  she  gave  in  a  very  low  tone 
of  voice.  The  man  not  having  heard  it  distinctly 
vociferated,  Madame  la  Princesse  Tot.  The  lady  was 
no  other  than  Madame  Princeteau,  sister  to  the  Duke 
Decaze.  I  did  not  witness  this  scene,  which  was 
described  to  me  by  a  person  who  disliked  the  minister, 
then  in  the  height  of  favour.  It  was  affirmed  that  his 
sister  shared  that  favour ;  but  I  presume  this  was  untrue, 
for  Madame  Princeteau  now  lives  in  great  privacy.  Had 
she  been  loaded  with  the  favours  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  she 
would  have  been  rich,  and  her  society  would  have  been 
courted  ;  but  she  is  now  forgotten  even  by  those  on 
whose  gratitude  she  has  a  claim.  Her  countenance  was 
mild  and  interesting,  and  she  was  said  to  be  exceedingly 
amiable.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  her,  but  I  have 
frequently  seen  her  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  her 
manner  was  always  graceful  and  pleasing.  She  sang 
well,  and  when  asked  to  sing,  readily  and  good- 
humouredly  complied.  But  these  recommendations 
have  not  secured  her  against  ingratitude.  She  is  now 
forsaken  by  those  who  once  courted  her.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  ;  she  is  poor  ! 

I  took  great  notice  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and 
I  found  that  he  was  really  the  National  Guard  whom  I  so 
unceremoniously  ran  against  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Tuileries  when  I  was  going  to  see  the  Count  de  Mesnard. 
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His  countenance  was  not  handsome  and  his  figure 
wanted  elegance,  but  his  eyes  were  expressive,  and  his 
smile  agreeable.  All  who  conversed  with  him  agreed  in 
praising  his  talent  and  amiability.  He  subsequently 
proved  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
virtues  which  become  a  prince.  By  his  heroic  death 
the  character  of  his  life  may  be  appreciated.  Two  faults 
were  attributed  to  him  by  the  enemies  of  his  family,  ever 
anxious  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Bourbon.  He  was  accused  of  great  hastiness 
of  temper,  of  which  a  number  of  exaggerated  anecdotes 
are  told.  Various  gallant  adventures  are  also  related  of 
him.  No  doubt  he  frequently  gave  way  to  violence  of 
temper  ;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had 
sensibly  amended  a  fault  which  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
bad  disposition,  but  of  an  education  which  peculiar 
circumstances  had  rendered  imperfect.  Can  there  be  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  Duke  de  Berry's  noble 
nature  than  the  fact  of  his  having  solicited  the  pardon 
of  his  murderer  ? 

I  stood  in  need  of  his  royal  highness's  protection 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  I  had  greatly  at 
heart,  and  which  was  attended  by  numerous  difficulties. 
I  requested  an  audience,  which  was  granted  to  me  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening.  I  arrived  at  the  Tuileries 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  presenting  myself  to  a 
son  of  France.  In  spite  of  myself  I  could  not  help  fearing 
that  my  suit  would  be  abruptly  rejected,  for  I  was 
prejudiced  by  the  many  idle  stories  I  had  heard  respect- 
ing the  Duke's  imperfection  of  temper.  On  entering  the 
ante-room  where  I  had  to  wait  until  the  time  appointed 
for  my  introduction,  I  was  still  more  disconcerted  by  the 
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pleasantries  of  some  officers,  with  whom  my  family  was 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  When  the  usher  came  to 
inform  me  that  I  might  present  myself  to  his  royal 
highness,  I  experienced  that  agitation  with  which  I  am 
invariably  seized  on  any  extraordinary  occasion.  Having 
entered  the  grand  saloon,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by 
four  candles,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  had  come  to  solicit, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  back,  feeling  that  I  had 
not  courage  to  utter  a  word.  When  I  raised  my  eyes 
towards  the  Prince,  my  alarm  instantly  ceased,  for  in  the 
countenance  which  I  had  expected  to  find  so  solemn  and 
severe  I  saw  only  an  expression  of  good  temper  and 
kindness.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  having  conducted 
me  to  a  seat  beside  himself  he  enquired  in  what  way  he 
could  be  useful  to  me.  I  explained  in  a  few  words  what 
I  wished. 

"  How,  madam,"  said  he,  "  you  want  my  name  to 
your  petition  ?  I  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken,  if  you 
suppose  I  have  any  influence.  I  performed  the  senti- 
mental journey  to  Ghent,  and  consequently,  my  name  is  no 
recommendation  to  the  minister  to  whom  you  intend  to 
appeal.  However,  if  you  think  I  can  serve  you,  I  will 
at  least  prove  my  willingness  to  do  so." 

With  these  words  he  approached  a  table  on  which 
there  was  an  inkstand,  and  he  wrote  a  few  very  urgent 
words  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition  which  I  had  presented 
to  him.     Then  again  advancing  to  me,  he  said, — ■ 

"  I  think  I  had  better  myself  present  this  to  the 
minister.  Your  family,  madam,  has  suffered  so  much  for 
us  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  serviceable  to  you  in  any 
way." 

He  then  asked    me   several  questions,   to    which    I 
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replied  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  was  then  about  to 
withdraw. 

"  Why  such  haste,  madam  ?  "  he  said,  "  it  is  to  me 
an  unusual  advantage  to  receive  agreeable  visits,  there- 
fore I  beg  you  will  not  make  yours  so  short." 

He  asked  me  several  questions  respecting  a  celebrated 
lady  (my  relation),  whose  talent  he  admired ;  begged  that 
I  would  inform  her  how  highly  he  esteemed  her,  and  when 
I  again  rose  to  take  leave,  he  added, — 

"  Well,  madam,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  I  see 
you  are  impatient  to  return  home,  and  I  know  why : 
ladies  who  love  their  husbands  are  never  happy  when 
away  from  them.  If  I  can  again  be  serviceable  to  you, 
pray  employ  me." 

He  then  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
with  an  air  of  graceful  politeness,  of  which  certainly  our 
ministers  cannot  always  boast. 

I  obtained  what  the  Duke  de  Berry  condescended  to 
solicit  for  me,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording 
my  profound  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  I  was 
honoured  by  that  unfortunate  Prince. 


CHAPTER     LXII 

the  duchess  de  berry  arrives  in  france her  remarks 

on  the  addresses  presented  to  her her  amiable 

character — inscriptions  at  the  foundling  hospital 

the  duchess  de  barry  engages  masters — sale  of 

the   works   of   the    princesses the    duchess    de 

reggio mm.  de  levis  and  de  mesnard exhumation 

of  the  duke  d'enghien the  countess  de  bradi 

m.   Arnault's  tragedy  of  "  germanicus  " — louvel's 

coolness  during  the   reading  of  his  sentence 

the  marquis  de  perignon  at  the  conciergerie 

A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  Duke  de  Berry's 
marriage,  and  everyone  chose  a  consort  for  him.  At 
length  it  was  understood  that  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of 
Naples  was  to  be  solicited.  The  politicians  of  the  saloons 
disapproved  this  measure,  which,  they  observed,  would 
not  augment  the  power  of  France  ;  they  wished  to  see  a 
union  between  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  They  complained  long  and  bitterly 
because  their  judicious  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
because  the  King  and  the  Count  d'Artois  presumed  to 
arrange  a  marriage  for  the  Duke  without  the  consent  of 
intelligent  and  well-informed  statesmen. 

The  Princess  landed  at  Marseilles,  where  she 
charmed  everyone  by  that  affability  which  now  renders 
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her  the  idol  of  the  French  people.  The  individuals 
selected  to  form  part  of  her  household  related  many 
particulars  respecting  her  royal  highness,  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  Every  unfavourable  prepossession 
vanished,  and  all  were  eager  to  see  the  young  and 
interesting  Princess  who  so  well  understood  the  art  of 
rendering  herself  beloved.  The  clever  answers  she 
returned  to  the  formal  addresses  which  were  delivered  to 
her  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  a  remark 
which  she  made  to  the  Duke  de  Levis,  her  chevalier 
d'honneur,  was  particularly  admired.  In  all  the  speeches 
that  were  addressed  to  her,  mention  was  made  of  the 
children  to  which  she  was  likely  to  give  birth.  Struck 
with  these  eternal  repetitions,  she  said  to  the  Duke 
de  Levis, — 

"  Surely  the  French  are  exceedingly  fond  of  children ! 
They  are  constantly  expressing  their  wish  that  I  should 
have  a  numerous  family,  but  they  say  nothing  about  the 
happiness  of  the  Duke  de  Berry.  Yet  I  am  come  here 
to  render  him  happy,  am  I  not  ?  Certainly,  and  likewise 
to  do  all  the  good  I  can.  These  two  duties  I  shall  fulfil 
with  great  pleasure." 

She  formed  the  happiness  of  the  Prince,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved ;  and  her  conduct  every  day  proves  that 
she  will  not  less  scrupulously  perform  the  second  task 
that  has  devolved  upon  her. 

Her  royal  highness  entered  Paris  in  an  open  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  King,  the  Dauphiness,  and  the 
Duke  de  Berry.  It  had  rained  violently  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  but  the  sun  peeped  out  just  as  the 
cavalcade  passed  the  barrier,  and  it  continued  fine  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.     This  trivial  circumstance  was 

VOL.    II  9 
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regarded  as  a  favourable  augury.  It  proved,  alas  !  fatally 
treacherous. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
had  advanced  to  meet  her  royal  highness,  whose  sweet 
countenance  and  childish  air  won  all  hearts.  The  houses 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  garlands ;  the  ladies, 
elegantly  dressed,  threw  flowers  from  the  windows  as 
the  carriage  passed.  Various  appropriate  inscriptions 
were  displayed.  The  words,  "  She  will  be  our  mother," 
which  appeared  in  front  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  were 
at  once  simple  and  impressive ;  indeed  they  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  prediction,  for  the  Duchess  subsequently 
founded  the  Hospital  of  Les  Enfant s  de  la  Providence. 
This  valuable  institution,  which  is  every  year  extending, 
affords  a  home  to  numbers  of  unfortunate  children  who 
have  indeed  no  parents  but  God  and  the  Princess. 

A  succession  of  brilliant  fetes  celebrated  the  happy 
union  which  was  to  bring  heirs  to  the  descendant  of 
Saint  Louis.  The  amiable  and  graceful  manners  of  the 
Duchess  excited  general  admiration,  and  the  Duke 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  popularity  she  obtained.  He  in- 
spired her  with  a  taste  for  study,  for  the  misfortunes  with 
which  the  House  of  Naples  had  been  visited  had  thrown 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  education.  With  a 
perseverance  by  no  means  common  in  a  young  princess 
newly  married,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  gaieties  of 
a  Court,  she  engaged  masters,  devoted  herself  to  study, 
and  soon  acquired  many  pleasing  accomplishments  added 
to  a  stock  of  valuable  information.  She  would  suffer  no 
one  about  her  to  remain  idle ;  and  to  please  her  highness 
it  was  necessary  to  rival  her  in  application.  The  Duchess 
de  Berry  excels  in  various  beautiful  works,  which  she 
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presents  to  churches,  or  sells  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
at  annual  exhibitions.  People  about  the  Court  attach 
a  high  value  to  the  productions  of  the  Princess,  who 
augment  their  means  of  relieving  the  unfortunate  by 
turning  flattery  to  the  profit  of  the  poor.1  The  Duchess 
de  Reggio,  whose  name  revives  recollections  of  her 
husband's  glory,  and  who  is  herself  a  model  of  every 
virtue  that  can  adorn  her  sex,  aids  the  Princess  in 
selecting  objects  worthy  of  her  benevolent  regard.  She 
is  the  confidante  of  the  Duchess,  and  when  praising 
her  benevolence  she  seems  at  a  loss  in  selecting  the 
instances  most  worthy  of  admiration.  She  might 
adduce  endless  examples,  but  that  modesty  with- 
holds her  from  divulging  acts  of  goodness  which  she 
has  herself  advised.  MM.  de  Levis  and  Mesnard  are 
worthy  of  such  a  mistress  as  the  Duchess  de  Berry. 
Can  any  higher  praise  be  conferred  on  them  ? 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1815,  the  remains  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  were  disinterred  from  the  place  in 
which  he  was  so  barbarously  put  to  death.  A  mass 
was  performed  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  singers 
in  the  humble  church  of  Vincennes,  the  curate  of  which 
town  had  been  almoner  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He 
delivered  a  pathetic  sermon,  which  would  have  produced 

1  Being  a  resident  of  a  small  provincial  town  (Meung  sur  Loire) 
in  which  there  is  a  hospital  zealously  superintended  by  benevolent 
puns,  I  solicited  from  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  through  the  medium 
of  Count  de  Mesnard  (who  is  ever  ready  to  undertake  such  missions), 
an  altar  bouquet  for  a  chapel  that  had  been  newly  restored.  Her 
royal  highness  was  pleased  to  send  some  superb  flowers  made  by  her 
own  hands,  accompanied  by  a  pleasing  message  to  the  nuns,  whose 
sole  occupation  is  to  aid  the  distressed.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  bouquet  was  received  with  heartfelt  gratitude  on  the  day  of 
her  royal  highness's  fete. 

9—2 
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an  infinitely  greater  effect  but  for  the  disagreeable 
Norman  accent  of  the  worthy  curate.  All  the  officers 
of  the  household  of  the  King  and  Princes  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  together  with  a  considerable  number 
of  peers,  generals,  and  the  officers  of  some  regiments  of 
artillery,  and  the  royal  guard.  An  abundant  collection 
was  made  for  the  poor;  which  was  certainly  the  best 
mode  of  solemnizing  the  day. 

We  went  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  which  were  temporarily  deposited  in  the 
hall,  where  the  pretended  court-martial  was  held. 
I  cannot  describe  the  emotion  which  seized  everyone 
who  entered  the  place,  now  converted  into  an  expiatory 
sanctuary.  Not  a  word  was  uttered ;  but  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  bier,  and  all  present  knelt  down 
mechanically,  as  if  forced  to  bend  before  the  ashes 
of  the  hero,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Conde.  I  never 
experienced  such  sensations,  except  when  I  visited  the 
lighted  chapel  containing  the  remains  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry.  The  fate  of  the  two  young  Princes  was  some- 
what similar,  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  death  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  assassination ! 

At  this  time  we  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  the 
Countess  de  Bradi,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  With  the  view  of  completing  the 
education  of  her  children,  of  whom  she  was  the  only 
instructress,  she  had  fixed  her  abode  at  a  beautiful 
estate  which  she  possessed  near  Orleans.  Though 
courted  in  society  for  her  beauty,  her  brilliant  talent 
and  acquirements,  and,  above  all,  her  angelic  disposition, 
she  cheerfully  relinquished  pleasures  which  are  usually 
so  attractive  to  a  young   woman,  and  wholly  devoted 
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herself  to  the  duties  nearest  her  heart.  Her  friends, 
who  regretted  her  loss,  were  consoled  only  by  reading 
the  charming  works,  the  composition  of  which  filled  up 
her  leisure  hours.  She  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  plans  succeed  beyond  her  hopes,  and  her  daughters 
bade  fair  one  day  to  resemble  their  accomplished  mother. 
The  Countess  de  Bradi  was  a  kind  of  benefactress  to 
the  poor  of  the  village  in  which  she  resided. 

The  events  of  1815  brought  her  back  to  Paris, 
where  she  employed  for  the  good  of  others  that 
influence  which  she  everywhere  possessed.  Since 
that  period  she  has  been  a  most  sincere  friend  to  me ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  I  cannot  but  feel  justly 
proud. 

The  representation  of  M.  Arnault's  tragedy  of 
Germanicus  gave  rise  to  some  distressing  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  officers  of  the  guard  and  those  of  the 
old  army.1  Conflicting  opinions  frequently  occasioned 
duels  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  piece.  It  was  in  consequence  with- 
drawn, but  was  subsequently  revived.  Both  parties 
were  alike  wrong,  for  they  took  upon  themselves  to  decide 
without  a  hearing.  By  some  unaccountable  calumny  I 
was  numbered  among  the  women  who  were  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  taking  part  in  the  dispute,  and  I  am  aware  that 
M.  Arnault  gave  credit  to  the  report.  The  truth  is  I 
never  sought  to  render  myself  conspicuous  in  any  way, 
and  certainly  if  I  could  ever  have  stepped  out  of  my 
usual  course  it  would   not  have    been  on  the  occasion 

1  Colonel  Fitz-James,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  guard,  fought 
three  duels  in  one  day,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shews  the  degree  of 
excitement  that  prevailed,  for  certainly  no  man  could  be  less  quarrel- 
some than  the  distinguished  officer  whom  I  have  just  named. 
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here  alluded  to.  The  author  of  Germanicus  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  I  knew  him  well  in  my  childhood.  He  was 
acquainted  with  an  aunt  of  mine  for  whom  I  cherish  an 
affectionate  remembrance,  and  certainly  I  should  have 
cautiously  avoided  anything  that  could  have  added  to  his 
unhappiness.  Besides,  at  the  very  time  when  Germanicus 
was  brought  out,  I  was  visited  by  an  affliction  which 
prevented  me  from  even  thinking  of  what  was  doing  at 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  The  wish  to  repel  an  unjust 
accusation  induces  me  to  mention  these  facts. 

The  birth  of  Mademoiselle  proved  a  consolation  for 
the  death  of  her  sister ;  and  soon  after  the  infant  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  would  have  crowned  the  wishes  of  the  French 
people  but  for  the  awful  event  which  filled  every  heart 
with  dismay.  The  public  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry  was  aggravated  instead  of  diminished  by  the 
birth  of  his  son.  "  How  happy  would  his  father  have 
been !  "  exclaimed  everyone,  on  beholding  the  orphan 
prince.  "  And  how  bitter  must  be  the  sorrow  of  his 
courageous  mother!"  Crowds  assembled  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Duchess,  who,  pale  and  feeble  as  she  was, 
raised  her  son  in  her  arms  to  shew  him  to  the  people. 
She  summoned  strength  to  smile,  in  spite  of  the  sorrow 
that  prayed  upon  her  heart.  The  people  answered  this 
smile  by  tears ;  the  most  appropriate  way  in  which 
their  sympathy  could  be  manifested. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry  at  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  which  was  hung  with  black  ;  she  looked 
like  the  personification  of  Grief  consoled  by  Hope. 

It  would  be  absurd  presumption  in  me  to  attempt 
entering  into  any  detail  of  the  death   of  the   Duke  de 
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Berry.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  pen  is  not  less 
powerful  than  the  pencil  of  a  painter,  has  described  the 
melancholy  event  with  the  energy  and  eloquence  peculiar 
to  himself.  I  may,  however,  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  extraordinary  indifference  evinced  by  the  assassin 
Louvel  when  the  sentence  of  death  was  read  to  him  by 
M.  Cauchy,  Keeper  of  the  Records  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers. 

The  Marquis  de  Perignon1  requested  of  the  Grand 
Referendary  leave  to  accompany  M.  Cauchy,  and  the 
permission  was  granted  on  condition  of  his  laying  aside 
his  peer's  robes. 

When  these  gentlemen  arrived,  Louvel  was  at  dinner. 
He  was  sent  for,  and  on  making  his  appearance  he,  with 
the  utmost  composure,  made  a  profound  obeisance  to 
the  persons  who  came  to  announce  his  fate.  During  the 
whole  time  of  the  reading  of  the  sentence  he  evinced 
the  utmost  indifference,  and  was  engaged  in  picking  his 
nails.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  lips  was  observable 
when  the  word  "  death  "  was  uttered,  but  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.  M.  Cauchy,  in  a  mild  tone,  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  wish  to  see  a  priest. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  said  Louvel.  "  A  sick  man 
calls  in  a  physician  because  he  is  ill,  and  wishes  to  be 
cured ;  but  my  conscience  being  at  rest  I  have  no  need 
of  the  doctor  whom  you  propose.  Leave  that  to  women." 

1  Son  of  the  marshal  of  that  name,  a  peer  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  chamber.  He  is  rarely  on  duty  at 
Court,  and  does  not  regularly  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  He  has  also  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  the 
Spanish  campaign,  for  it  was  in  that  country  that  his  father  dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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"  Would  you  wish  to  see  your  family  ?  " 
"  No,  sir ;  upon  reflection  I  think  I  could  not  bear 
that.  I  will  write  to  them  ;  that  will  be  better.  Fare- 
well, gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  I  have  been  tried 
in  good  company  ;  that  is  certain.  I  will  now  go  and 
finish  my  dinner."  1 

M.  de  Perignon,  on  quitting  the  conciergerie  repeated 
these  words  to  us,  which  were  in  consequence  engraven 
in  my  memory,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  am  enabled 
to  vouch. 

1  When  confined  in  the  Luxembourg,  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
excellent  wine  and  a  roast  chicken,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  make  a 
good  dinner  for  once  in  his  life.  He  also  requested  to  have  a  pair  of 
fine  sheets  for  the  last  night  he  was  to  sleep  in  the  palace,  for  the 
sake  of  tasting  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  His  wishes,  it  is  said, 
were  complied  with. 


CHAPTER    LXIII 

CORRESPONDENCE  I  JOSEPHINE'S  LETTER  TO  CITIZEN 
BARRAS,  ONE  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTORY — TO    M.    DE    SANSAL — TO    MADAME    FANNY    DE 

BEAUHARNAIS  FROM      GENERAL      BONAPARTE      TO      HIS 

WIFE FROM     COLONEL    EUGENE     BEAUHARNAIS     TO    HIS 

MOTHER TO     MDLLE.     HORTENSE — TO     GENERAL    BONA- 
PARTE  TO     THE      EMPRESS     JOSEPHINE TO      MDLLE. 

LENORMAND NOTE    FOUND    IN    THE    EMPRESS'S    DINNER 

NAPKIN MDLLE.    LENORMAND's    REPLY  TO    HER    MAJESTY 

LETTERS    TO  M.  F.  DE  CH    *    #    * TO    MDLLE.  AUBERT, 

THE     EMPRESS'S    FEMME    DE    CHAMBRE TO    M.    ACHILLE 

DE    VILLEDEUIL TO    THE     DUKE     D'OTRANTE,    MINISTER 

OF    POLICE TO    THE    EMPRESS    MARIA    LOUISA TO    THE 

EMPEROR    ALEXANDER 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  closing  this  volume, 
I  received  from  a  gentleman  no  less  respected  for  his 
private  character  than  honoured  for  his  military  glory, 
a  valuable  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  her 
majesty  the  Empress  Josephine.  It  was  my  wish  to 
have  introduced  all  these  letters  in  the  course  of  my 
work  ;  but  on  consideration  I  found  that  they  would 
interrupt  my  narrative.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
preferable  to  reserve  them  until  another  opportunity, 
when    they   will    appear    in    a   complete    form.      Their 
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perusal  will  render  all  other  matter  insipid,  and  con- 
sequently they  ought  not  to  be  separated.  I  feel  myself 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  the  gentleman  who  deemed 
me  worthy  of  so  precious  a  trust.  To  afford  me  the 
means  of  enabling  others  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
Empress's  excellent  understanding,  noble  sentiments, 
and  goodness  of  heart,  was  indeed  rendering  me  an 
invaluable  service.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  disclose  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  indebted. 
Silence  on  this  point  was  the  price  exacted  for  the  favour 
he  conferred  on  me.  May  the  effort  it  costs  me  to  obey 
him  prove  the  extent  of  my  gratitude  ! 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  inserting  here  a  few 
of  these  letters,  which  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a  desire  for  those  which  will  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public. 


"TO   CITIZEN   BARRAS,    MEMBER  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE    DIRECTORY. 

"  Fontainbleau. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  what  you 
announce,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  would  have  surprised 
me  less.  I  was  aware  of  your  influence,  and  especially  your 
zeal ;  I  was  sure  of  exciting  your  interest ;  and  I  was  not  the 
less  certain  that  you  would  succeed.  Thus,  then,  I  am  assured 
of  possessing  a  home ;  and  thanks  to  that  delicacy  which 
enhances  a  favour  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conferred, 
that  home  is  all  I  can  wish.  I  may  there  devote  myself  to 
those  pure  and  tranquil  pursuits  which  in  the  days  of  my 
prosperity  I  cultivated  from  caprice,  but  which  I  now  cherish 
from  predilection ;  I  have  inspired  my  children  with  a  love 
for  them ;  they  formed  the  amusement  of  their  childhood, 
and  will  be  the  charm  of  their  more  advanced  years.  My 
children  are  the  heirs  of  an  outlaw ;  it  is  therefore  proper  that 
their  wishes  should  be  humble,  and  their  existence  obscure. 
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The  life  we  are  about  to  lead  at  Malmaison  will  be  suited  to 
our  situation  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  I  have  lost,  had  the  father  of 
my  children  been  spared,  I  should  have  had  nothing  more  to 
wish  for ;  but  had  he  lived  I  should  not  have  known  you — 
I  should  not  have  been  unfortunate — and  your  kindness  would 
never  have  been  called  into  exercise  in  my  behalf.  We  must 
take  every  situation  of  life  with  its  chances.  The  most  unfor- 
tunate has  still  some  advantages,  and  good  sense  consists  in 
turning  them  to  the  best  account.  But  it  is  easy  to  say  this 
when  the  mind  is  not  agitated  by  passion.  I  have  suffered  a 
severe  trial,  and  for  several  months  I  dared  not  look  forward 
to  brighter  prospects.  I  had  then  only  the  choice  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  I  trust  they  are  past,  and  what  you  have  done 
restores  me  to  new  life.  To  devote  that  life  to  solitude,  study, 
and  the  education  of  my  children,  will  be  the  surest  means  of 
preserving  my  own  happiness,  and  proving  my  unalterable 
gratitude." 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  M.  Barras  who  brought 
about  the  marriage  between  Madame  de  Beauharnais  and 
General  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  which  union  the 
latter  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  At 
that  time  Malmaison  was  purchased  from  M.  Lecouteulx 
du  Moley  for  the  sum  of  400,000  francs. 

The  Empress  Josephine  expended  a  vast  deal  of 
money  in  improving  Malmaison,  which  was  previously 
remarkable  only  for  several  beautiful  prospects. 


"TO   MONSIEUR   DE   SANSAL. 

"  Your  petition,  which  arrived  at  Malmaison  on  the  12th, 
was  delivered  the  same  evening,  and  with  my  own  hands,  to 
citizen  Barras ;  next  day  it  was  sent  to  the  bureau  des  emigres, 
and  a  report  was  made  upon  it  on  the  14th;  on  the  16th  it 
underwent  its  first  examination.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you,  sir,  that  it  has  been  brought  to  a  favourable  decision, 
that  your  name  is  erased  from  the  fatal  list,  and  that  you  may 
resume  all  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  In  transmitting  this 
communication,  which  is  no  less  agreeable  to  me  than  to  you, 
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allow  me  to  enhance  its  value  by  repeating  the  words  with 
which  the  director  accompanied  it.  '  In  general,  madam,' 
said  he,  delivering  to  me  the  packet,  '  I  have  little  reason  to 
refuse  you  anything,  and  I  cannot  regret  this  when  your 
petitions  have  for  their  object  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.' 
But  pity  for  misfortune  is  not  incompatible  with  justice,  and 
justice  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth,  which  prompts 
me  to  offer  M.  de  Sansal  a  little  salutary  advice.  As  an 
unfortunate  man,  M.  de  Sansal  is  deserving  of  sympathy; 
but  as  an  emigrant  he  is  entitled  to  none.  I  shall  say  no 
more.  If  I  were  inclined  to  be  severe,  he  might  experience 
harsh  reprisals  on  the  part  of  a  Government  to  whose  favours 
he  replies  by  insolence,  which,  contemptible  as  it  is,  proves 
his  ingratitude  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  mind.  Others  did 
the  mischief,  we  are  repairing  it ;  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  abused.  If  such  be  the  ground  of  M.  de 
Sansal's  hatred,  he  had  better  conceal  his  bad  feelings  rather 
than  by  expressing  them  expose  himself  to  disagreeable  retalia- 
tion, for  all  my  colleagues  are  not  so  indulgent  as  I.' 

"  If,  sir,  there  be  anything  unpleasant  in  this  advice,  you 
have  only  yourself  to  blame.  It  is,  perhaps,  harsh,  but  it  is 
useful,  and  you  will  no  doubt  profit  by  it.  The  accuracy  with 
which  I  have  transmitted  it  to  you  proves  at  least  the  interest 
I  feel  in  your  welfare,  and  which  it  remains  for  you  to  justify." 


TO  MADAME  FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNAIS. 

M  You  ask  me,  my  dear  aunt,  whether  I  am  happy.  This 
question  admits  of  more  than  one  answer.  I  am  happy  as  a 
mother  and  a  wife.  Surely  no  woman  was  ever  blessed  with 
better  children ;  none  were  ever  more  beloved  or  more  worthy 
to  be  so.  Can  any  husband  reflect  greater  honour  on  the 
wife  who  bears  his  name?  Yet  he,  that  husband  of  whom 
I  am  so  justly  proud,  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misery.  Alas ! 
how  many  sleepless  nights  have  his  victories  cost  me  1 
Perhaps  he  would  be  less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  if 
he  knew  that  every  leaf  of  his  laurels  is  watered  by  my 
tears.  But  what  signifies  complaining?  I  am  a  Frenchman's 
wife,  and  I  must  have  a  French  heart  within  me.  Before 
I  became  a  wife  and  mother,  I  was  a  citizeness,  and  Alexandre 
taught  me  to  value  that  title  above  all  others.     His  brave 
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successor,  the  possessor  of  my  affections,  is  likewise  the  heir 
to  all  his  sentiments,  by  sharing  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
deserve  the  honourable  titles  of  widow  of  Beauharnais  and 
wife  of  Bonaparte.  What  a  glorious  association  is  this  !  May 
fortune  which  frowned  on  the  one  still  favour  the  other  1 

"  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Bonaparte  ;  and  also  that  from  my  son,  which  I  know  you 
will  peruse  with  a  mother's  eyes.  Both  have  been  altered  in 
the  journals,  but  I  send  you  correct  copies." 

I  recollect  having  once  seen  Madame  Fanny  de 
Beauharnais,  for  whom  the  Empress  cherished  a  great 
affection  and  respect.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  judge 
of  her  features,  which  were  thickly  covered  with  red 
and  white  paint.  Her  face  was  daubed  over  like  a 
palette.  She  spoke  sensibly,  but  with  an  air  of  pre- 
tension, as  though  she  was  always  striving  to  produce 
effect,  and  she  rarely  shewed  any  of  that  ease  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  conversation.  She  was  said 
to  be  an  exceedingly  amiable  woman,  and  she  always 
readily  employed  her  influence  in  behalf  of  persons  who 
solicited  her  intercession  for  favours  they  had  to  seek. 
The  celebrated  epigram  made  upon  her  is,  perhaps,  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated : 

"  Egle  jeune  et  poete  a  deux  petits  travers, 
Elle  fait  son  visage  et  ne  fait  pas  ses  vers." 

This  last  hemistich,  however,  is  said  to  be  incorrect, 
for,  to  the  period  of  her  death,  she  produced  many  elegant 
compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


FROM  GENERAL  BONAPARTE  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

"  My  first  laurel,  my  love,  must  be  for  my  country,  my 
second  shall  be  for  you.  While  beating  Alvinzi  I  thought  of 
France ;  when  I  had  defeated  him  I  thought  of  you.  Your 
son  will  present  to  you  a  standard  which  he  received  from 
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Colonal  Morbach,  whom  he  made  prisoner  with  his  own 
hands.  Our  Eugene,  you  see,  is  worthy  of  his  father ;  and  I 
trust  you  do  not  think  me  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  great 
and  unfortunate  general,  under  whom  I  should  have  been 
proud  to  learn  to  conquer.     I  embrace  you. 

"  Bonaparte." 


COLONEL    EUGENE   BEAUHARNAIS   TO    HIS 
MOTHER. 

"  My  Dear  and  Honoured  Mother, — 

"  Being  detained  at  Lyons  on  business,  I  cannot  resist  my 
impatience  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
perform  under  the  observation  of  General  Bonaparte  an 
action  which  has  met  with  his  approval  and  raised  me  in 
my  own  estimation.  When  I  made  prisoner  an  Austrian 
lieutenant-colonel,  I  thought  of  my  father ;  I  was  seen  by  the 
General,  and  I  knew  that  you  would  applaud  me.  Here  were 
motives  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  my  country  1  May  I 
never  want  such  encouragement ;  it  can  never  cease  to  exercise 
the  same  powerful  influence  over  me.  Hang  up  this  standard 
in  your  closet  above  my  father's  portrait,  to  which  I  render 
homage,  as  I  also  do  to  you.  As  to  the  standard  which 
Hortense  gave  me,  and  the  cypher  which  she  herself  em- 
broidered, tell  her  I  will  not  easily  part  with  it.  We  intend 
to  make  the  Austrians  very  liberal  to  us,  but  depend  on  it 
we  shall  be  very  niggardly  to  them. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear,  good  mother.  Eight  days  hence  I  shall 
clap  spurs  to  my  dapple-grey,  and  hasten  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet." 

TO  MADEMOISELLE  HORTENSE. 

"  In  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau  you  will  find,  my  dear 
Hortense,  a  plant  of  the  Chcnopodio  -  Morus  family,  called 
blete  effilee.1  You  will  distinguish  it  by  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fruit,  being  precisely  of  the  form  and  colour  of  the  strawberry. 
Being  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  easily  thrive  on  being 

1  This  is  a  species  of  the  genus  blitum  (Linn.),  commonly  called 
strawberry  spinach. 
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transplanted,  you  must  take  care  to  carry  away  a  good  portion 
of  the  grassy  turf  which  surrounds  it,  along  with  the  light  earth 
with  which  it  is  nurtured.  The  whole  must  be  well  packed  up 
and  forwarded  by  Phedart's  coach,  which  returns  at  short 
stages.  Spire,  my  gardener,  tells  me  that  he  has  transplanted 
blete  from  its  native  soil  into  earth  suited  to  it,  and  that  on 
being  cultivated  it  produced  the  common  strawberry.  I  think 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  but  as  the  experiment  will  cost  but 
little  trouble  I  should  like  to  try  it." 

The  Empress,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  botany. 
She  encouraged  all  who  were  distinguished  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants  and  flowers,  among  others  M.  Celse, 
whose  green-houses  were  the  resort  of  elegant  company, 
as  those  of  M.  Boursault  now  are.  Josephine  daily  spent 
several  hours  with  her  gardeners,  to  whom  she  addressed 
numerous  questions.  By  this  means  she  acquired  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  a  science  which  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  study  of  women,  since  it  enhances  the  charms 
of  country  life,  and  withdraws  them  from  those  gay  scenes 
in  which  they  are  surrounded  by  so  many  dangers. 


TO  GENERAL  BONAPARTE. 

"  I  have  read  over  your  letter,  my  dear,  perhaps  for  the 
tenth  time,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  astonishment  it 
caused  me  has  given  way  only  to  feelings  of  regret  and 
alarm.  You  wish  to  raise  up  the  throne  of  France,  and 
that  not  for  the  purpose  of  seating  upon  it  those  whom  the 
Revolution  overthrew,  but  to  place  yourself  upon  it  1  You 
say,  how  enterprising,  how  grand,  and,  above  all,  how  useful,  is 
this  design  !  but  I  should  say,  how  many  obstacles  oppose  its 
execution !  what  sacrifices  will  its  accomplishment  demand  ! 
and  when  realized,  how  incalculable  will  be  its  results  ?  But 
let  us  suppose  that  your  object  were  already  attained, 
would  you  stop  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  ?     That 
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new  creation  being  opposed  by  neighbouring  states  would 
stir  up  war  with  them,  and  perhaps  entail  their  ruin.  Their 
neighbours  in  their  turn  will  not  behold  it  without  alarm,  or 
without  endeavouring  to  gratify  their  revenge  by  checking  it. 
And  at  home,  how  much  envy  and  dissatisfaction  will  arise ! 
how  many  plots  must  be  put  down,  how  many  conspiracies 
punished  1  Kings  will  despise  you  as  an  upstart ;  subjects 
will  hate  you  as  an  usurper,  and  your  equals  will  denounce 
you  as  a  tyrant.  None  will  understand  the  necessity  of 
your  elevation,  all  will  attribute  it  to  ambition  or  pride. 
You  will  not  want  for  slaves  to  crouch  beneath  your  authority 
until  seconded  by  some  more  formidable  power  they  rise  up 
to  oppose  you  ;  happy  will  it  be  if  poison  or  the  poinard  ...  1 
But  how  can  a  wife,  a  friend,  dwell  on  these  dreadful  antici- 
pations I 

"  This  brings  my  thoughts  back  to  myself,  about  whom  I 
should  care  but  little  were  my  personal  interests  alone  con- 
cerned. But  will  not  the  throne  inspire  you  with  the  wish  to 
contract  Dew  alliances  ?  Will  you  not  seek  to  support  your 
power  by  new  family  connections  ?  Alas !  whatever  those 
connections  may  be,  will  they  compensate  for  those  which 
were  first  knit  by  corresponding  fitness,  and  which  affection 
promised  to  perpetuate  ?  My  thoughts  linger  on  the  picture 
which  fear,  may  I  say  love,  traces  in  the  future.  Your 
ambitious  project  has  excited  my  alarm,  console  me  by  the 
assurance  of  y'our  moderation." 


"TO  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

"  Madame, — 

"  Your  majesty  is  about  to  prove  to  Europe  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  high  rank  to  which  happy  circumstances  have 
elevated  you.  For  this  you  have  but  to  cast  your  eyes  on 
the  name  which  adorns  this  request,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

"  In  the  society  which  the  Viscountess  de  Beauharnais 
frequented,  that  name  must  often  have  struck  her  ears ;  this 
is  of  course  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  Empress. 
With  respect  to  the  individual  who  has  the  honour  to  bear 
it,  as  her  exalted  rank  rarely  permitted  her  to  meet  the 
viscountess,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  some  particulars  on  the  subject. 
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"  When  a  longer  exercise  of  sovereign  power  shall  have 
made  your  majesty  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  persons 
conjointly  with  whom  she  is  destined  to  share  it,  she  will  learn 
that  among  the  German  families  most  revered  for  antiquity 
and  power,  mine  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  was 
once  the  most  powerful,  is  allied  to  every  throne  and  to  states- 
men in  every  cabinet. 

"  Being  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine,  and  connected  by  the  female  line  to  the  Bourbons 
of  Naples,  there  is  no  rank  which  I  may  not  possibly  attain, 
and  no  pretensions  which  I  may  not  reasonably  advance. 

"  Mine,  however,  are  limited.  I  solicit  only  the  place 
of  lady  of  honour  to  your  majesty.  As  the  post  of  lady  of 
honour  is  the  first  at  Court,  and  as  it  was  offered  to  an 
individual  who  subsequently  became  Queen  of  France,  I  do 
not  degrade  myself  in  soliciting  it,  nor  will  it  be  any  deroga- 
tion of  my  dignity  to  exercise  its  functions. 

"  Had  the  situation  not  been  promised  by  the  late  Queen, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  have  filled  it  during  her 
reign.  By  giving  it  to  me  she  would  have  fulfilled  a  debt  due 
both  to  propriety  and  relationship. 

"  Your  majesty,  more  happy  than  that  ill-fated  Queen,  will 
fulfil  her  intentions  by  appointing  me  to  a  situation  to  which  I 
have  so  many  claims.     Of  this  appointment  I  shall  enjoy  all 
the  advantages,  and  your  majesty  all  the  honour. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"ALEXANDRINE,  Duchess  de  la  R.  B , 

"  Born  Princess  de  D ." 

On  the  margin  of  the  above  letter  are  written  the 

words — 

"  Recommended  to  the  Emperor. 

"  Signed,  Josephine." 

And  in  Napoleon's  hand  the  following  : 
"  The  petitioner  being  too   great   a  princess  to  fill  the 

situation  of  lady  of  honour,  we  appoint  her  dame  d'annonce  of 

the  Empress's  palace." 

And  lower  down,  in  pencil, — 
"  This  post  she  has  accepted." 
VOL.    II  IO 
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I  have  vainly  sought  to  discover  who  could  be  the 
writer  of  this  absurd  letter.  The  situation  of  dame 
d'annonce  was  so  inferior  that  it  could  not  have  been 
offered  to  a  lady  connected  with  the  royal  families  of 
Germany,  whom  Napoleon  was  interested  in  conciliating, 
but  who  would  have  felt  themselves  humbled  by  such  a 
proposition.  I  therefore  presume  that  the  Empress  did 
not  communicate  the  Emperor's  note  to  the  "  Duchess 

de  la  R.  B ,  born  Princess  of  D ,"  and  that  the 

words  written  in  pencil  were  a  mere  joke. 


"TO  MADEMOISELLE  LENORMAND. 
"  Yesterday,  on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  I  found  under  my 
napkin  a  little  billet,  written  on  gilt-edged  and  scented  paper. 
I  cannot  understand  a  word  of  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you, 
venerable  sibyl.  This  is  the  moment  to  ascend  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  to  invoke  either  the  devil  or  Apollo.  I  have  heard 
that  some  poets  make  them  one  and  the  same  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  you  and  your  Apollo,  who,  if  he  be  a  devil,  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  agreeable  one." 


BILLET  FOUND  UNDER  THE  EMPRESS'S  DINNER 
NAPKIN. 
"  He  who  tempts  Providence  will  fail  in  his  attempt. 
The  bow  too  tightly  drawn  breaks  in  the  hands  of  the  hunter. 
Game  thrives  as  ill  in  cold  as  in  heat.  Let  him  beware  of 
the  23rd  and  31st;  they  are  a  duplicate  evil.  Happy  his  wife 
if  she  exchange  seven  stones  for  three  twigs  of  fern  or  wisps 
of  straw  1    Thus  saith  the  prophet." 


MADEMOISELLE   LENORMAND'S  ANSWER. 

"  Would  that  your  majesty,  instead  of  directing  me  to 
divine  enigmas  worthy  of  the  almanac  of  Liege,  would 
submit  to  me  oracles  proposed  by  the  Sphinx.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  an  OEdipus  to  interpret  what  you  have  sent 
me  :  my  card  drawer  is  competent  to  do  it.  My  explanation 
is  as  follows :  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  found  simple, 
clear  and  conclusive. 
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"'lo  tempt  Providence,  that  is  to  say,  to  contemplate,  to 
project  or  attempt  an  enterprise,  is  to  expose  one's  self  to  the 
chance  of  failure  ;  but  to  commence  it  with  firm  determination 
to  follow  it  up  with  proportionate  means,  and  to  support  those 
means  by  resources  like  a  strong  rear-guard,  is  to  insure 
success.     Apply  this  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor. 

"  When  the  bow  is  bent  too  tightly,  it  breaks  in  the  hand  of 
the  hunter,  and  the  stag  being  near,  he  is  killed  by  the 
splinters.  What  matter  whether  he  fall  by  the  arrows  or  the 
bow  ?  The  grand  point  is,  that  the  hunter  should  be  adroit 
enough  to  reach  him,  while  he  himself  is  without  the  reach  of 
danger.  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  character  of  his  majesty's 
tactics. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  heat  and  cold  are  alike  unfavour- 
able to  game.  Of  this  the  heat  of  Syria  and  the  frosts  of 
Holland  afford  sufficient  proofs.  This  requires  no  comment. 
We  need  only  apply  the  past  to  the  future. 

"  Owing  to  its  vagueness,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  applied,  the  enigma  relative  to  the  23rd  and  31st 
signifies  nothing.  It  is  perhaps  a  date,  the  number  of  the 
allied  Princes,  the  cypher  of  their  treaty,  the  day  on  which 
it  was  signed,  the  numerical  order  of  the  affairs  under  con- 
sideration, the  number  of  the  house  at  which  they  reside,  the 
number  of  votes  given  at  the  diet,  at  the  senate,  at  the  council, 
some  period  of  the  week  or  month.  I  might  reason,  or  rather 
non-reason  to  all  eternity  on  such  indefinite  matters.  So 
many  and  such  complicated  problems  Cagliostro  himself 
would  not  have  attempted  to  solve.  It  is  fate,  the  star — or  I 
should  rather  say,  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  that  must 
elucidate  them. 

"  Your  majesty  may  easily  imagine  that  the  seven  stones 
are  the  palaces  you  occupy,  and  that  you  are  indeed  happy  in 
exchanging  those  splendid  abodes  for  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  on  whom  you  bestow  consolation  and 
relief.  All  France  would  interpret  this  part  of  the  prediction 
as  I  have  done  ;  my  explanation  merely  echoes  the  sentiments 
of  your  majesty's  loving  and  grateful  subjects. 

"  I  remain,  with  profound  respect,  &c." 

I  have  already  observed  that  her  majesty  did  not 
like  predictions  and  fortune-tellers  to  be  spoken  of  in  her 

10 — ? 
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presence.  She  had  the  weakness  sometimes  to  consult 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  though  not  more  frequently 
than  many  ladies  of  rank,  who  being  weary  of  every 
other  amusement  sought  excitement  in  the  Rue 
Tournon. 

The  sibyl  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  cherishes  for 
her  majesty  a  degree  of  veneration  and  gratitude  which 
might  raise  doubts  of  her  proficiency  in  her  art,  for  she 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that  by  making  no  disguise  of  an 
attachment  which  does  honour  to  her  heart,  she  would 
be  likely  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  many  of  her  clients, 
who  would  blush  to  have  it  known  that  they  consulted 
her  to  learn  whether  they  were  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Madame  Bonaparte. 

"TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS  AND  QUEEN. 
"  Madame, — 

"  Every  tongue  proclaims  your  majesty's  praises,  must 
mine  alone  remain  silent  on  so  gratifying  a  theme  ? 

"  It  is  said  that  the  lycees  are  indebted  for  their  libraries 
to  your  majesty's  recommendation  ;  this  is  certainly  very 
fortunate  for  them,  for  those  institutions  which  have  only  the 
title  of  colleges  have  nevertheless  reason  to  complain. 

"  On  this  subject  I  argue  as  follows :  If  instruction  at 
the  lycees  is  so  superior  to  that  at  the  colleges  as  to  render 
the  qualification  of  the  latter  inferior  to  that  of  the  former, 
what  need  have  they  for  libraries  ?  Why  carry  water  to  the 
river,  and  withhold  it  from  the  fertile  but  parched  soil,  which 
requires  only  moisture  to  render  it  productive. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infer  that  the  lycees  want 
no  more  books,  but  that  the  colleges  also  want  some. 

"  The  importance  of  this  little  syllogism  does  not  arise 
from  its  regularity,  but  from  that  which  your  majesty  will 
have  the  goodness  to  attach  to  it. 

"  There  is,  at  all  events,  one  man  as  well  versed  in  logic 
as  he  is  in  everything  else ;  should  he  find  my  reasoning 
conclusive,  I  refer  to  him  for  its  explanation. 
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"  To  prove  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  what  I 
propose,  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  college  should  be  estimated 
as  only  half  a  lycee  (no  matter  in  what  sense),  let  us  have  half 
a  library,  but  a  numerical  half,  and  let  it  be  my  task  to  com- 
pensate the  quantity  by  the  quality.  A  very  little  gold  will 
purchase  many  books. 

"  By  this  very  reasonable  arrangement  we  promise  not 
to  augment  the  number  of  powers  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  and, 
joking  apart,  the  matter  is  well  worthy  consideration.  The 
hero  who  now  makes  Europe  tremble  was  educated  in  a  little 
provincial  college. 

"  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Madame, 

"  Your  Majesty's 

"  Very  humble  and  obscure  subject, 

"  Signed,  Isidore  Demangin. 
"  Student  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Bar. 
"  February  7th,  1805." 

On  the  margin  of  this  letter  is  written  in  the 
Emperor's  hand  : 

"  Referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  for 
superintending  public  education.  In  the  meanwhile,  granted 
to  the  College  of  Bar  fifteen  hundred  volumes  to  be  selected 
by  M.  Isidore  Demangin. 

"  Signed,  Napoleon." 

This  letter  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  place  in  this 
collection.  From  its  style  it  might  have  been  thought 
likely  to  displease  Napoleon,  but  the  Empress,  knowing 
that  he  always  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  his  youthful 
days,  without  hesitation  submitted  to  him  a  demand 
which  perhaps  would  not  have  been  granted  had  it  been 
couched  in  other  terms,  and  had  it  wanted  the  allusion 
to  the  early  education  of  the  Emperor.  He  always  loved 
to  collect  his  old  comrades  about  him,  and  several  among 
them  were  his  most  intimate  friends.  Do  they  now 
remember  him  ? 
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"  TO    MONSIEUR    F.    DE   CH. 

"  During  my  absence,  my  dear  F ,  let  the  acacia  pavilion 

be  cleared  out,  and  the  orangery  pavilion  arranged  as  my 
cabinet.  I  should  like  the  first  room,  which  will  serve  as  an 
ante-chamber,  to  be  hung  with  a  greenish-grey  colour, 
bordered  with  lilac.  In  the  centre  of  the  panels  hang  my 
beautiful  engravings  of  Esther,  and  under  each  one  of  the 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  generals  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  I  should  like  a  large  flower-stand  always 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  the  season  ;  and  in  the  corner,  stands 
with  the  busts  of  the  French  philosophers.  I  should  like  the 
bust  of  Rousseau  to  be  placed  between  the  two  windows,  so 
that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine  entering  from  the 
arbour  may  play  over  his  head ;  this  will  be  an  appropriate 
crown  for  the  author  of  '  Emile.'  As  to  my  private  cabinet, 
let  it  be  hung  with  plain  lilac  with  a  border  of  ranunculuses 
and  scabiosas.  The  panels  to  be  adorned  with  ten  large 
engravings  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Musee,  and  twenty 
medallions.  The  window  curtains  to  be  white  and  green, 
with  plain  gilt  rods.  Here  must  also  be  placed  my  piano, 
a  green  sofa,  two  chaises-longues  also  covered  with  green, 
a  secretaire,  a  little  bureau,  and  the  large  toilette-glass. 
Do  not  forget  all  this.  In  the  middle  a  large  table  with 
fresh  bouquets ;  the  chimney  ornaments  to  consist  merely 
of  a  time-piece,  together  with  two  alabaster  vases  and 
branch  candlesticks.  Endeavour  to  combine  elegance  with 
variety ;  but  let  nothing  be  fantastic  or  extravagant,  which  is 

always  repugnant  to  good  taste.     In  short,  my  dear  F , 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the  place  a  charming  retreat  where 
I  may  amuse  myself  and  read  ....  This  is,  of  course,  a  hint 
that  you  are  not  to  forget  three  hundred  volumes  of  my  small 
editions." 


TO    MADEMOISELLE    AUBERT,    THE    EMPRESS'S 
FEMME    DE    CHAMBRE. 

"  I  beg,  my  dear  Mdlle.  Aubert,  that  you  will  call  on 
Biennais  in  your  way  back  and  see  whether  he  intends  at  last 
to  let  me  have  my  rouge  boxes.  I  have  not  any  left,  as  you 
know.  Ask  also  whether  the  other  things  I  ordered  are  ready  ; 
these  ladies  here  are  sitting  with    heir  hands  folded,  and  I 
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myself  have  nothing  to  do.  Call  also  at  the  '  Pere  de  Famille,' 
and  take  on  my  account  a  complete  assortment  of  chenille 
and  some  dozens  of  English  needles. 

"  You  have  here  several  commissions  at  once  ;  to  keep  you 
from  forgetting  them,  think  on  me.  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
acquit  yourself  well.     Return  soon." 

At    the   Tuileries,    as   well    as   at    Malmaison   and 

Navarre,    the    Empress    employed    herself    in    working 

tapestries,    and   her  ladies   assisted    in   making   various 

ornamental  articles   which  afterwards   appeared   in   the 

different  Imperial  residences. 


"TO    MONSIEUR    ACHILLE    DE    VILLEDEUIL, 

"  RUE   DE   GRENELLE    SAINT-GERMAIN,    NO.    IOS. 

"  Sir, — The  request  you  last  addressed  to  me  interferes  with 
the  arch-chancellor's  office.  If  you  will  draw  up  a  memorial  for 
him  and  bring  it  to  me,  I  sincerely  promise  to  get  the  Emperor 
to  endorse  his  recommendation  on  it ;  and  his  influence  in  that 
way  is  greater  than  mine. 

"  I  shall  feel  happy,  sir,  in  giving  you  this  feeble  testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  I  have  always  entertained  for  you  and 
your  generous  family,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  on  my 
arrival  in  France.  You  may  rely  on  my  promises  as  well  as  on 
the  justice  of  the  Emperor." 

M.  de  Villedeuil  was  one  of  the  emigrants  to  whom 

the    Empress's   protection    proved    exceedingly    useful. 

Some,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  have 

not  forgotten  the  favours  of  Josephine.     M.  de  Villedeuil 

is  one  of  these.  

"TO  THE  DUKE  D'OTRANTE,  MINISTER  OF  THE 

POLICE. 
"  Monsieur  le  Due, — 

"  I  wish  young  Dutertre  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way  or 
other  whilst  I  continue  Empress.  You  will  soon  forget  him 
when  I  am  no  longer  in  power. 

"  I  salute  you,  &c." 
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When  the  Empress  wrote  in  a  tone  so  different  from 
that  she  usually  employed,  she  must  doubtless  have  sup- 
posed she  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  Duke 
d'Otrante.  However,  the  purport  of  her  letter  proves 
that  she  still  relied  on  the  minister's  readiness  to  do 
what  she  wished. 

During  his  administration  the  Duke  d'Otrante  ren- 
dered frequent  services  to  the  emigrants  ;  my  family, 
among  others,  experienced  his  kindness.  So  many 
persons  now  assail  his  character  simply  because  he 
can  do  nothing  more  to  help  them,  that  I  feel  pleasure 
in  expressing  the  gratitude  which  I  am  sure  must  be 
shared  by  numbers  who  affect  to  remember  only  the 
worst  part  of  his  conduct,  those  whom  he  obliged  should 
bear  in  mind  only  the  services  they  received  from  him. 
With  them,  at  least,  death  should  obliterate  the  rest. 


"TO  THE   EMPRESS  MARIA   LOUISA. 

"  Madame, — While  you  were  only  the  second  wife  of  the 
Emperor,  I  observed  silence  towards  your  majesty  ;  but  I 
think  I  may  now  break  that  silence  since  you  have  become  the 
mother  of  the  heir  to  the  Empire. 

"  You  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her 
whom  you  might  have  regarded  as  a  rival ;  but  I  now  offer 
you  the  congratulations  of  a  Frenchwoman,  for  you  have  given 
a  son  to  France. 

"  Your  amiable  disposition  won  the  heart  of  the  Emperor ; 
your  benevolence  has  procured  for  you  the  blessings  of  the 
unfortunate  ;  the  birth  of  your  son  will  secure  to  you  the 
affections  of  your  subjects. 

"  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  possess  the  affections  of  a 
people  like  the  French,  who  are  endowed  with  so  many 
amiable  qualities,  and  who,  to  use  a  phrase  which  perfectly 
characterises  their  disposition,  love  to  love. 
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"  This  facility,  but  at  the  same  time  constancy,  of  affection, 
made  the  partisans  of  the  old  Kings  of  France  count  on  keeping 
up  a  lasting  feeling  of  regret  for  them.  In  this  they  have  not 
been  mistaken.  Whatever  turn  events  may  take,  the  memory 
of  Henry  IV.  will  always  be  revered.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Revolution,  though  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  public  feeling,  has  considerably  extended  informa- 
tion and  made  people  less  easily  satisfied  than  before.  During 
the  reigns  of  their  Kings  the  French  were  content  with  peace, 
now  they  wish  for  glory. 

"  These,  madam,  are  the  two  blessings  of  which  you  are 
destined  to  give  a  foretaste  to  France  ;  j'our  son  will  perma- 
nently secure  them  if,  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  his  father, 
he  should  unite  the  gentler  virtues  which  adorn  his  august 
mother." 

I  have  in  the  preceding  volume  of  these  Memoirs 
described  the  conduct  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome.  She  never  said 
anything  to  us  relative  to  this  letter. 


"TO   THE    EMPEROR   ALEXANDER. 

"  Sire, — I  cannot  repress  the  inclination  I  feel  to  convey 
to  your  majesty  an  expression  of  my  gratitude.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  no  sooner  had  you  arrived  at,  I  will  not  say  entered, 
Paris,  than  you  deigned  to  think  of  me.  Amidst  the  mis- 
fortunes that  assail  my  country,  this  attention  would  almost 
console  me  if  I  could  hope  that  it  would  extend  to  an 
individual  whom  I  was  once  permitted  to  mention  with  pride. 
You,  3'ourself,  sire,  once  cherished  for  him  sentiments  of 
august  friendship.  To  mention  those  amicable  feelings  which 
were  mutual  on  both  sides  is  to  hint  what  is  due  to  their 
memory.  In  a  heart  like  yours  their  memory  can  never  be 
effaced. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

PENSION     GRANTED    TO    MY    DAUGHTER    BY    A    PRINCESS — 
ITS    SUPPRESSION — M.    LADVOCATE — MADAME    DE    GENLIS 

MM.     DE     CHATEAUBRIAND,     DE    BARANTE,    VILLEMAIN, 

CASIMIR   DELAVIGNE — LAST   VISIT   TO    MALMAISON 

When  I  determined  to  publish  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  I  yielded,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  friends  who 
were  persuaded  that  facts  relating  to  that  illustrious 
individual  would  excite  a  lively  interest  if  related  in  a 
simple  style,  but  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  affection  on 
which  time,  death,  and  the  cruel  neglect  I  experienced 
after  leaving  Malmaison,  have  effected  no  change.  The 
little  practice  I  have  had  in  writing  rendered  me  appre- 
hensive of  the  success  of  my  work,  and  did  not  the 
interest  of  the  subject  account  for  the  reception  it  has 
experienced,  I  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  what  circum- 
stance to  attribute  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  now, 
I  confess,  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
undertake  this  little  publication  ;  not  on  account  of  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received — that  I 
attribute  solely  to  the  indulgence  naturally  extended  to 
the  first  essay  of  a  woman  who  does  not  seek  celebrity, 
since  she  does  not  disclose  her  name — but  because  it  has 
enabled  me  to  shew  in  its  real  light  the  character  of 
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the  most  amiable  of  women,  and  to  render  justice  to 
individuals  too  little  known.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  liberality  of  M.  Ladvocat  has  afforded  me  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  education  of  a  beloved 
daughter. 

A  Princess  who  once  had  reason  to  look  forward 
to  the  same  misfortunes  as  those  which  threatened 
my  child,  had  for  three  years  granted  an  annuity  of 
800  francs  for  defraying  the  school  expenses  of  the 
object  of  my  affections.  Far  from  allowing  my  pride 
to  reject  this  bounty,  I  received  it,  on  the  contrary,  with 
gratitude.  Indeed  I  regarded  it  as  nothing  more  than 
a  just  reward  for  the  services  rendered  by  my  parents 
to  a  family  which,  more  happy  than  mine,  had  recovered 
their  honours  and  the  fortune  which  enabled  them  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  others.  Great  as  was  my 
attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  I  felt  happy  in  having  an 
additional  reason  to  invoke  blessings  on  their  name ; 
and  thus  every  step  my  daughter  made  in  the  progress 
of  her  education  afforded  me  a  twofold  gratification. 
Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  the  visitation  of  mis- 
fortune, I  need  scarcely  have  been  astonished  at  losing 
that  which  in  my  situation  was  a  great  source  of 
comfort  to  me  ;  yet  I  was,  nevertheless,  painfully 
surprised  on  receiving  the  letter  which  informed  me 
that  the  trifling  annuity  of  800  francs  was  suppressed, 
and  that  the  Princess  seemed  to  regard  the  education 
of  the  child,  in  whom  she  had  taken  so  much  interest, 
as  entirely  finished.  My  daughter,  however,  being  only 
in  her  fourteenth  year,  was  not  of  an  age  to  be  removed 
from  school ;  and  the  expense  attendant  on  keeping  her 
there  was,  in  my  narrow  circumstances,  a  serious  con* 
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sideration.  M.  Ladvocat  with  his  accustomed  generosity 
put  upon  my  feeble  labours  a  price  which  emboldens  me 
to  hope  that  I  may  finish  that  which  has  been  so  well 
begun  ;  this  realization  of  my  fondest  wishes  will 
sufficiently  compensate  for  all  the  fatigue  and  vexation 
I  may  have  to  encounter  in  the  new  career  upon  which 
I  have  entered.  Before,  therefore,  I  conclude  these 
Memoirs,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thus  publicly 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  M.  Ladvocat.  All  who 
have  had  any  transactions  with  the  king  of  booksellers 
(as  he  is  called  by  his  enemies  in  derision,  and  by  his 
friends  in  justice),  have  borne  evidence  to  his  estimable 
character  ;  my  tribute  and  praise  may  therefore  be 
spared.  Anything  that  I  might  say  in  his  favour 
would,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  sentiment 
which,  however  natural,  would  lessen  its  sincerity  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  do  not  know  him.  The 
friendship  of  such  persons  as  Madame  de  Genlis, 
MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  de  Barante,  Villemain,  Casimir 
Delavigne,  &c,  speaks  sufficiently  in  his  favour.  I  must, 
however,  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  disinterested  conduct  to  me  in  one  of  the  most 
distressing  moments  of  my  life. 

I  ask  pardon  for  having  so  long  engrossed  the 
reader's  attention  by  matters  relating  to  myself  per- 
sonally, but  every  mother  who  peruses  the  above 
remarks  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  forgive  them ;  and  it 
is  by  mothers  especially  that  I  wish  my  feelings  to  be 
understood. 

I  intend  to  arrange  in  a  separate  volume  the  letters 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  which  are  in  my  possession, 
and  which  I  found  were  too  numerous  to  be  all  included 
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in  these  Memoirs.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  some 
particulars  relative  to  distinguished  characters  now 
living ;  and  I  trust  they  will  meet  with  that  favour  on 
which  I  have  hitherto  had  so  much  reason  to  con- 
gratulate myself.  This  correspondence,  which  is  full 
of  curious  facts  and  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals 
traced  with  singular  truth  and  vigour,  will  very  shortly 
appear. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  spoken  of  is  my  last 
visit  to  Malmaison. 

For  the  space  of  fourteen  years  I  had  both  wished 
and  feared  to  revisit  the  favourite  retreat  of  Josephine. 
I  had  at  various  times  made  arrangements  for  an 
excursion  thither,  but  I  could  never  summon  resolution 
to  go.  I  dreaded  the  painful  feelings  which  I  knew 
such  a  visit  could  not  fail  to  excite  ;  and  I  reproached 
myself  for  a  weakness  which  made  me  in  some  measure 
wanting  in  the  duty  I  owed  to  the  memory  of  the 
Empress.  However,  on  learning  that  the  beautiful 
domain  of  Malmaison  was  about  to  be  partially  sold, 
and  that  it  would  probably  soon  be  utterly  changed  or 
destroyed,  I  formed  the  resolution  of  bidding  a  melan- 
choly adieu  to  the  scene  in  which  the  Empress  had  spent 
so  many  happy  days. 

I  set  out  from  Paris  on  my  melancholy  pilgrimage 
alone,  for  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  accom- 
panied by  persons  who  must  have  been  indifferent  to  my 
feelings. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  first  gate,  which  was  opened 
by  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  immediately  observed  the 
change  visible  at  every  step  between  what  was  and  what 
had  been.      Instead  of  the  numerous  grenadiers  of  the 
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Imperial  Guard  in  full  uniform,  whom  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  pavilion,  there  was  now  only  an  old 
invalid ;  as  though  the  wreck  of  the  once  brilliant  army- 
was  the  most  appropriate  guard  for  the  ruins  of  the 
Imperial  Palace ! 

As  I  advanced  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  chateau, 
I  found  myself  unconsciously  looking  into  the  adjoining 
meadows  for  the  flocks  which  I  had  so  often  admired, 
and  which  used  to  animate  the  now  gloomy  and  deserted 
landscape.  On  entering  the  court-yard  I  saw  only  an  old 
shabby-looking  porter  seated  on  a  bench,  and  apparently 
anxiously  expecting  to  see  some  of  the  few  travellers, 
whose  visits  occasionally  enlivened  his  solitude.  Where 
were  now  the  throngs  of  carriages  and  laced  and  liveried 
servants  ?  Where  was  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  all  eager 
to  gaze  on  the  face  of  the  sovereign  ?  Though  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  I  asked  the  porter  whether  I  might  see  the 
apartments. 

"  Oh,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  may  soon  do, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  see." 

"  Nothing ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  at 
which  the  man  appeared  not  a  little  astonished. 

"Nothing"  he  mournfully  repeated,  and  I  followed 
him  without  uttering  another  word. 

I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
told  me.  All  the  furniture  was  removed,  and  a  few 
chairs  with  dirty  and  tattered  coverings  were  placed 
here  and  there  in  the  saloon,  rather,  I  presume,  to 
accommodate  visitors,  than  to  furnish  an  apartment  to 
which  they  were  so  ill  suited,  and  to  whose  former 
magnificence  they  presented  so  melancholy  a  contrast. 
But  what  were  my  sensations  on  entering  the  picture 
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gallery,  which  was  once  filled  with  master-pieces  of  art. 
The  regret  I  felt  at  seeing  the  ruined  and  deserted  con- 
dition of  a  palace,  once  the  model  of  taste  and  elegance, 
was  increased  by  the  reflection  that  many  admirable 
pictures  that  adorned  Malmaison  were  now  lost  to 
France.1  Canova's  superb  statues  were  also  gone  ;  but 
the  places  on  which  they  stood  were  still  marked  by  the 
difference  of  colour  in  the  magnificent  inlaid  floor.  Her 
majesty's  velvet  arm-chair  still  stood  here,  and  the  only 
remaining  ornament  of  this  spacious  gallery  was  a  stuffed 
black  swan  now  covered  with  dust,  and  the  feathers 
dropping  off  at  every  touch. 

Napoleon's  apartment  had  been  no  more  respected 
than  any  other.  I  returned  a  hasty  glance  towards  the 
side  where  Gerard's  portrait  of  Josephine  used  to  hang.2 
But  alas !  that,  too,  had  disappeared. 

In  the  library  the  books  were  scattered  here  and 
there  :  I  learned  that  they  were  to  be  sold  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  a  catalogue  was  preparing.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  Malmaison  should  be  sold,  since  her  heirs 
are  minors ;  but  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that  no 
wealthy  private  individual  should  have  offered  to  become 
the  sole  purchaser  of  a  collection  of  books  which  in  a 
few  years  will  become  exceedingly  valuable.  This  is 
evident  from  the  value  now  attached  to  everything  that 
once  belonged  to  the  man,  who,  though  he  could  not  be 

1  Most  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  foreigners, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  Queen  Hortense  and  the  Duchess  of  Leuchten- 
berg. 

2  This  splendid  portrait  is  now  at  Munich.  The  most  striking 
likeness  I  ever  saw  of  the  Empress  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duchess  de  Rovigo.  It  was  painted  by  M.  Massot,  of  Geneva,  to 
whose  talents  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude. 
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loved,  must  nevertheless  be  admired  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary genius  in  the  records  of  history.  In  one  corner 
of  the  library  I  observed  a  model  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  in  silver  filigree.  It  had  been  broken  in 
several  places,  the  allies  having  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  carry  away  fragments  of  it.  The  carpet  of  the 
billiard-room  had  also  been  cut  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  fortunate  they  confined  themselves  to  these  trifling 
depredations,  considering  that  they  might  have  carried 
off  and  destroyed  objects  of  greater  value. 

We  ascended  to  the  chamber  in  which  Josephine 
drew  her  last  breath.  I  can  scarcely  say  what  I  saw,  for 
a  flood  of  tears  immediately  obscured  my  eyes.  I  should 
probably  have  been  looked  upon  as  mad  had  I  given  vent 
to  my  feelings  as  I  approached  the  bed  of  death,  which 
was  not,  as  it  should  have  been,  consecrated  by  any  sign 
of  mourning.  I  therefore  left  the  room  and  hastily 
descended  to  the  garden,  hoping  that  the  fresh  air  would 
restore  me.  Here  I  thought  I  should  at  least  find  the 
verdure  and  the  foliage  the  same  as  when  I  was  an 
inmate  of  Malmaison  ;  and  I  trusted  that  nature  would 
compensate  for  all  the  bitter  disappointments  of  my  visit. 
I  entered  the  park,  but  alas  !  it  was  scarcely  recognizable. 
The  rare  and  curious  shrubs  which  sprung  up  at  every 
step  had  been  removed.  The  spot  which  used  to  be 
overshadowed  with  the  beautiful  rhododendron  was 
covered  with  rankling  weeds,  while  noxious  vapours 
were  exhaled  from  the  stagnant  waters.  In  short,  I 
found  the  park  even  less  endurable  than  the  castle,  for 
there  at  least  the  walls  stood  as  I  had  left  them.  Never 
was  destruction  so  speedy  and  complete  ! 

There  are  in  France  many  honourable  men  who  did 
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not  blush  to  avow  their  gratitude  to  Napoleon,  who 
enriched  them  and  made  them  the  sharers  of  his  glory. 
Might  not  one  of  these  individuals  have  purchased 
Malmaison,  and  converted  it  into  an  orphan  asylum  ? 
This  would  have  been  a  noble  and  delicate  way  of 
preserving  Malmaison  from  that  total  destruction  that 
threatens  it,  and  of  rendering  homage  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  whose  name  must  be  ever  dear  to  France. 

Having  taken  a  last  view  of  the  famous  hot-house 
which  was  now  converted  into  a  private  residence,  I  bade 
an  eternal  adieu  to  Malmaison,  my  visit  to  which  proved 
more  painful  than  I  had  even  anticipated.  1  did  indeed 
expect  to  find  some  traces  of  the  respect  and  veneration 
due  to  her  majesty  ;  instead  of  which  it  seemed  as 
though  some  good  fairy,  after  embellishing  this  delicious 
retreat,  had  departed,  carrying  away  with  her  all  that 
adorned  it.  I  left  the  place,  mournfully  reflecting  on 
the  truth  of  the  observation  made  by  the  guide  on  my 
entrance  :   for  now,  indeed,  Malmaison  is  nothing  J 


VOL.    II  II 


INTRODUCTION 

CORRECTION  OF  SOME  ERRORS  IN  THE  DETAILS  PREVIOUSLY 
GIVEN  CONCERNING  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE'S  DEATH — 
PURPORT  OF  A  NOTE  COMMUNICATED  TO  ME — MM.  HOREAU, 
BOURDOIS,  LASERRE  AND  BECLARD UNBECOMING  CON- 
DUCT  OF    M.    DE    M    *   *   *   AT    MALMAISON 

Anxious  to  redeem  the  engagement  I  have  entered 
into  towards  the  public  of  recording  with  scrupulous 
accuracy  whatever  relates  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  I 
feel  the  utmost  readiness  to  transcribe  a  note  which  has 
just  been  directed  to  me  by  a  person  of  her  majesty's 
household,  who  was  not  a  single  moment  absent  from 
her  during  the  closing  scene  of  her  existence.  Many  of 
the  details  now  furnished  to  me  are  at  variance  with 
those  I  had  previously  collected,  but  my  present  source 
of  information  is  so  unquestionable  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubting  the  truth  of  certain  facts  which  I  am  about 
to  place  in  their  proper  light,  availing  myself  of  the 
precise  terms  in  which  they  are  communicated  to  me : 

11  Her  majesty's  health  had  been  for  a  long  time 
past  on  the  decline,  a  circumstance  evidently  owing  ts 
an  anxiety  of  mind  engendered  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  passing  events. 

"On  her  return  from  Saint  Leu  she  was  recom- 
mended a  slight  dose  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  corrective  to 
her  disorder,  but  no  purgative  was  deemed  necessary. 

"  On  the  25th  of  June  M.  Horeau,  who  had  at  all 
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times  an  apartment  at  Malmaison,  was  only  absent  for 
a  couple  of  hours  during  the  dinner  given  by  her  majesty 
to  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  and  the  object  of 
his  absence  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
MM.  Bourdois  and  Laserre,  the  physicians  of  Queen 
Hortense,  respecting  a  consultation  to  which  the  viceroy 
had  given  his  sanction  for  the  following  day.  M.  Horeau 
having  returned  to  Malmaison  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  increase  of  her  majesty's  complaint  placed  her  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  saloon,  the  services  of  the 
physician  of  Rueil  were  of  course  dispensed  with,  and 
M.  Horeau  had  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  reproach  him 
with  any  hesitation  in  prescribing  for  the  patient. 

"  The  appointed  consultation  took  place  on  the  26th 
between  MM.  Horeau,  Bourdois,  and  Laserre  ;  they 
determined  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted,  and 
agreed  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  each 
succeeding  day.  M.  Laserre  even  shared  with  M.  Horeau 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  the  watchful  attentions 
which  the  state  of  the  patient  rendered  necessary. 

"  The  Empress  was  not  exposed  to  public  view  on 
a  bed  of  parade  in  the  apartment  leading  to  the  bed- 
chamber; and  it  is  impossible  that  anyone  could  have 
seen  her  veiled.  This  circumstance  was  no  doubt  invented 
with  a  view  to  give  a  degree  of  plausibility  to  certain 
absurd  reports  which  were  circulated  at  that  period.  Her 
majesty  was  embalmed  by  M.  Beclard  two  days  after 
her  demise,  and  in  M.  Horeau's  presence.  The  corpse 
was  then  laid  in  a  leaden  coffin  enclosed  in  a  mahogany 
case,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  a  silver-gilt  plate  for  the 
intended  inscription,  the  wording  of  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  courtiers.     It  was  not 
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difficult,  however,  to  anticipate  what  would  be  the  result 
of  their  labours ;  these  gentlemen  unanimously  determined 
that  existing  circumstances,  considerations  of  prudence, 
and  so  forth,  made  it  imperative  to  abstain  from  placing 
any  inscription;  not  the  slightest  record  was  engraved 
upon  the  plate ! 

"  The  cenotaph  under  which  the  body  was  exposed 
to  view  until  the  hour  of  interment  was  placed  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace. 

"  The  Empress  was  not  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
of  Rueil,  but  within  the  church  of  that  village,  and  in  the 
very  spot  over  which  the  monument  has  recently  been 
erected.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  public  authorities  for  the 
interment  to  take  place  within  the  church  ;  leave  was  at 
last  granted,  after  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject." 

After  such  positive  information,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  can  now  vouch  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  I 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  correct,  as  I  now  do,  the  statement  of  the 
events  which  occurred  on  the  25th  and  26th.  Aware  of 
M.  Horeau's  deep  and  unbounded  attachment  to  the 
Empress,  who  had  for  the  preceding  ten  years  honoured 
him  with  her  unlimited  confidence,  I  never  could  suspect 
him  guilty  of  the  slightest  neglect,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  foreign  to  his  exalted  character  and 
generous  heart.  I  have  to  regret  my  not  being  made 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  exact  truth. 

Being  at  a  distance  from  Malmaison  at  the  fatal 
period  of  her  majesty's  death,  I  trusted  to  the  report  made 
to  me  by  a  friend,  who,  giving  way  to  the  poignancy  of 
grief,  was  thereby  prevented  from  calmly  beholding  what 
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passed  before  her,  and  readily  believed  every  circum- 
stance calculated  to  heighten  her  regret.  My  friend  will 
not  have  been  sufficiently  on  her  guard  against  the  no 
less  atrocious  than  absurd  reports  circulated  at  the  time ; 
and  she  accordingly  related  what  she  supposed  to  be  true 
rather  than  what  had  come  under  her  personal  obser- 
vation.      Be   this   as   it   may,   it   is   never   too   late   to 

acknowledge   an   error ;    Madame  will    no    doubt 

retract  it  when  she  peruses  the  above  statement. 

Shortly  before  the  Empress  fell  ill  she  expressed 
her  intention  of  retiring  to  an  estate  which  she  had 
purchased  in  Switzerland.  She  asked  M.  Horeau  if  he 
were  disposed  to  accompany  her  there ;  and  the  latter 
unhesitatingly  consented  to  quit  his  native  country 
rather  than  abandon  a  sovereign  already  deserted  by 
many  of  her  most  faithful  attendants,  who  hurried  away 
to  the  Tuileries  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  his  majesty 
Louis  XVIII.,  whose  well-known  benevolence  and  sound 
judgment  had  prompted  him  to  forget  all  the  past.  At  a 
later  period  he  had  to  forgive  everything,  and  he  did  so 
with  a  sincerity  which  the  annals  of  future  ages  cannot 
fail  to  record  to  his  praise. 

M.  de  M arrived  at  Malmaison  on  the  very  day 

of  the  King's  entrance  into  Paris.  Holding  as  he  did  an 
important  station  in  her  majesty's  household,  he  very 
properly  wore  the  dress  appropriate  to  that  station.  The 
Empress  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  came  up  to  ask 
what  was  going  forward.  On  beholding  a  broad  white 
ribbon  suspended  to  his  button-hole,  near  the  crocs  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour, — 

**  What  new  order  are  you  wearing,  sir  ? "  she 
enquired,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him. 
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"  It  is  not  an  order,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  a 
rallying  sign,  which  is  worn  by  many  people  in  Paris;  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  it  as  others  have  done." 

"  You  must  admit,  sir,"  rejoined  her  majesty,  "  that 
it  does  not  become  your  present  uniform." 

So  saying,  she  abruptly  walked  away,  and  avoided 
speaking  to  him  the  whole  day. 

The  truth  of  this  anecdote  may  be  fully  relied  on, 
and  can  be  vouched  by  all  those  who  were  at  the  Palace 
of  Malmaison  on  the  occasion. 

This  bold  display  in  her  majesty's  presence  of 
sentiments  so  recently  adopted  evinced  a  wanton 
reliance  upon  her  good  nature.  Men  who  can  thus, 
chameleon-like,  change  their  colours  at  will,  excite  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt ;  but  out  of  con- 
sideration for  their  families  we  are  bound  to  suppress 
the  names  of 'those  who  so  disgraced  themselves!  A 
respect  for  misfortune  must  ever  rank  foremost  amongst 
the  duties  of  a  generous  heart ;  and  the  brand  of  shame 
must  ever  be  affixed  to  those  who  presume  to  insult 
fallen  greatness.  We  may  abstain  from  serving  those 
for  whom  we  feel  no  affection ;  but  it  behoves  us,  like- 
wise, not  to  desert  an  honourable  and  exalted  station 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  exercise  of  it  may  be 
attended  with  danger. 

The  Bourbons  have  surrounded  themselves  with 
men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Napoleon ;  oui 
truly  excellent  princes  have  applauded  those  feelings 
which  drew  tears  of  regret  at  the  period  of  the  demise 
of  a  former  benefactor;  they  would  as  unequivocally 
have  censured  such  an  act  as  I  have  just  related.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  M.  de  M ,  who   was  guilty 
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of  it,  was  put  in  possession  of  a  prefecture !  .  .  .  . 
Happily  for  him,  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  repaid 
the  generosity  of  a  woman  who  had  won  the  affection 
of  the  very  detractors  of  her  husband  had  probably 
not  been  made  public. 

The  letters  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  excite  much  interest,  by  the  novel  details 
given  by  Josephine  with  respect  to  certain  facts  relating 
to  her  first  husband,  Viscount  Alexander  de  Beauharnais, 
whose  elevated  character  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
enemies  in  as  great  a  degree  as  his  gentle  qualities  won 
him  the  affection  of  his  numerous  friends.  As  this 
correspondence,  which  was  anterior  to  the  period  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  Empress,  formed  no  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  work  I  had  undertaken  to  write,  I 
deemed  it  proper  that  they  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other.  It  has  occurred  to  me  at  the  sa:jie 
time  that  it  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  my  purpose 
were  I  to  add  to  the  letters  any  hitherto  unknown  facts 
which  I  might  be  possessed  of  respecting  the  personages 
therein  adverted  to,  as  well  as  occasional  reflections 
suggested  by  the  events  which  the  Empress  has  recorded 
in  such  attractive  language,  and  with  so  much  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  feeling.  I  have  dipped  at  every 
source  of  information  which  was  calculated  to  give  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  to  what  I  should  lay  before  the 
public ;  and  I  have  suppressed  those  passages  in  the 
correspondence  which  might  possibly  affect  the  character 
of  several  actors  in  that  frightful  drama  who  have  not 
yet  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

If  a  joke  should  occasionally  escape  me,  I  may  at 
least   claim   the   merit    of    having   neither    calumniated 
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virtuous  men  nor  added  to  the  remorse  of  the  guilty 
by  removing  the  veil  which  concealed  any  crimes  still 
hid  from  public  view ;  the  chidings  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science is  an  incessant  punishment  to  them.  Consigning 
them,  therefore,  to  the  torments  of  perpetual  self-reproach, 
I  abstain  from  aggravating  those  torments.  Upon  many 
persons  who  have  injured  me  I  have  bestowed  praises 
because  they  were  really  entitled  to  them.  A  wrong 
which  was  personal  to  myself  could  not  in  other  respects 
detract  from  their  good  qualities  ;  to  these  I  was  accord- 
ingly bound  to  give  every  publicity.  No  other  revenge 
have  I  resorted  to  beyond  that  of  bestowing  praises  upon 
individuals  who  had  given  me  personal  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. Very  seldom  have  I  requited  the  most  unmerited 
ill  usage  by  exposing  to  public  view  an  acknowledged 
failing.  This  is,  no  doubt,  carrying  the  principle  of 
moderation  to  an  extreme  at  a  time  when  publications  are 
daily  springing  up  which  are  found  to  teem  with  calum- 
nious assertions  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  though  brought 
forward  with  unblushing  assurance.  They  meet  with 
ready  contradiction,  it  is  true,  but  the  first  impression 
remains  ;  and  when  their  refutation  makes  its  appearance 
the  blow  is  already  struck  and  is  past  all  remedy. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  hasty  accusation 
bearing  upon  matters  of  serious  importance,  since  an 
unguarded  expression  may  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
most  lengthened  existence.  I  feel  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  free  from  such  a  reproach.  The 
"Memoirs"  which  emanate  from  a  female  pen  are, 
moreover,  so  unimportant  that  they  are  read  as  likely 
to  afford,  not  any  historical  documents,  but  enlivening 
anecdotes,  some  characteristic  portraits,  many  real  navies, 
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and  a  faithful  picture  of  society.  If  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  action  in  which  our  pen  is  allowed  to  range, 
we  may  rest  satisfied,  and  cheerfully  resign  to  men  the 
more  lasting  and  more  elevated  glory  which  is  thrown 
open  for  their  ambition.  Who  shall  contest  that  they 
already  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
glory  by  the  necessity  which  it  imposes  upon  them  of 
describing  sanguinary  events,  of  revealing  crimes  of  the 
most  atrocious  character,  and  frequently  of  rending 
the  veil  which  shelters  from  public  view  the  horrid 
picture  of  accumulated  vices  ? 

Women,  destined  by  nature  to  administer  consola- 
tion and  assuage  misfortunes,  should  wield  the  pen  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  pourtray  the  softer  feelings,  to 
hold  up  modest  virtues  to  admiration,  to  raise  noble  deeds 
out  of  unmerited  obscurity  ;  such  is  their  gentle  mission, 
when  they  appear  in  the  character  of  authors ;  if  they 
aim  at  more  comprehensive  objects  they  outstep  the 
limits  which  Nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

There  existed  in  the  public  mind  an  eager  curiosity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Empress  Josephine, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  domesticity  of  her  private  life, 
and  to  be  afforded  the  means  of  determining  whether  she 
was  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  has  survived  her  ; 
feeling  satisfied  that  I  could  not  fail  to  enhance  that 
admiration  by  relating  every  circumstance  to  which  I 
could  bear  the  authenticity  of  an  eye-witness,  I  have 
accomplished  the  task  with  uncompromising  frankness 
and  truth  ;  happy  shall  I  be  if  success  has  crowned  my 
efforts  ! 

The  following  letters,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a 
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most  signal  act  of  kindness,  will  exhibit  in  a  still  more 
conspicuous  light  Josephine's  elevation  of  soul  and  her 
excellent  qualities  ;  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  how 
highly  I  prize  those  letters ;  the  praises  I  have  lavished 
will  be  fully  borne  out  by  their  perusal.  The  originals 
have  never  been  in  my  possession,  but  the  copies  are  too 
creditable  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Empress  to  allow 
of  my  doubting  for  a  moment  their  authenticity.  This 
preliminary  explanation  appears  not  wholly  uncalled  for, 
as  it  will  screen  me  from  the  weight  of  a  responsibility 
from  which  I  deem  myself  exonerated,  having  especially 
at  heart  never  to  be  branded  with  the  charge  of  in- 
sincerity. 


LETTER    I 

TO    HER   AUNT,   MADAME   FANNY   DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

SHE     RELATES    THE    ARRESTATION     OF     M.    BEAUHARNAIS — 

FANATICISM     OF    A    YOUNG     SHOEMAKER  M.    DE     BEAU- 

HARNAIS'S      REFLECTIONS      ON      THE      SUBJECT     OF     THE 
REVOLUTION 

"  Alas,  my  dearest  aunt,  I  claim  your  pity,  your 
consolation,  your  advice  !  Alexander  has  been  arrested  : 
at  the  very  moment  I  am  writing  to  you  they  are  leading 
him  to  the  Luxembourg  ! 

"  As  early  as  the  day  before  yesterday  an  ill-looking 
man  was  seen  lurking  about  the  house.  Yesterday, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  person  came  to 
enquire  of  the  porter  whether  citizen  Beauharnais  had 
returned  from  Saint  Germain.  Now,  my  husband  has 
not  resided  at  Saint  Germain  since  the  month  of  May. 
You  were  with  us,  aunt,  and  you  will  probably  recollect 
that  Cubieres  read  us  some  verses  concerning  the 
Pavilion  de  Luciennes.  The  same  person  again  made 
his  appearance  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  a  tall  old 
man,  who  put  a  few  questions  in  a  dry  and  harsh  tone 
of  voice. 

"  '  Is  this  the  house  of  Beauharnais,  the  Viscount  ? ' 

"  '  Viscount  formerly,'  replied  the  porter. 

11  '  Who  was  once  President  of  the  Assembly  ? ' 
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"  *  I  believe  so.' 

-  « Yes,  sir.' 

"  ■  Sir ! '  harshly  retorted  the  querist ;  ■  the  old  adage 
is  true,'  said  he,  turning  towards  his  silent  companion, 
'what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  come  out  of  the 
flesh.' 

"He  no  sooner  spoke  these  words  than  they  with- 
drew. ~.~i  in  i  moment  wax  out  rf  sight. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  a  person  called  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  with  me ;  he  was  a  young  man 
of  a  mild  and  honest  countenance,  and  wore  a  leathern 
C.Z7Z-  z-.-vJjl:    .       :-.-■  "  : :  :-.  ::'  i':.:-.i. 

The  citizen  has  ordered  a  pair  of  grey  prunella 
shoes  ?  '  said  the  man. 

"  Victorine  was  present  when  he  put  this  question, 
which  was  quite  inexplicable  to  me.  I  looked  at  my  femmc 
<U  chambre,  who  was  as  ignorant  as  myself  of  the  matter. 
The  young  man's  countenance  indicated  his  uneasiness  ; 
he  kept  twisting  a  shoe  with  his  fingers,  and  fixing  a 
mournful  look  at  me.  Coming  up  to  me  at  last,  he  said 
in  ^n  u"ir";r:r. — 

" '  Madam,  I  have  something  to  communicate  for 
your  private  hearing.' 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  his  looks,  a  suppressed 
sigh,  caused  me  some  emotion. 

"  '  Speak  out,'  I  quickly  replied  ;  '  Victorine  may 
safely  remain.' 

" '  Alas,'  he  exclaimed,  with  apparent  reluctance, 
1  my  life  is  at  stake  ! ' 

I  instantly  rose,  and  dismissed  Victorine,  after 
desiring  her  to  tell  my  husband  what  was  going  forward. 
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"'Madam,'  said  the  young  journeyman,  when  we 
were  left  alone,  'you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
procuring  the  escape  of  M.  de  Beauharnais.  The 
Revolutionary  Committee  came  last  night  to  the 
determination  of  arresting  him,  and  an  order  to  that 
effect  is  being  drawn  up  this  very  moment.' 

"  I  turned  pale,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fainting 
when  I  heard  this  intelligence. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  this  ? '  I  asked,  in  trembling 
accents. 

"  '  I  belong  to  the  Committee,'  he  replied  with 
downcast  eyes ;  '  and  as  I  am  by  trade  a  shoemaker  it 
occurred  to  me  that  these  shoes  would  afford  me  a 
favourable  pretence  for  coming  to  apprise  madam  of 
the  news.' 

"  I  could  have  embraced  this  honest  young  man  out 
of  pure  gratitude.  He  perceived  I  was  crying,  and  I 
think  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  Alexander  came  in  at  this 
moment,  and  I  rushed  into  his  arms. 

" '  You  see  this  is  my  husband,'  said  I  to  the  shoe- 
maker. 

"'I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  him,'  was  his  reply. 

"  Your  nephew,  on  hearing  the  service  intended  to 
be  rendered  to  him,  was  desirous  of  repaying  it  by  an 
immediate  reward ;  but  the  shoemaker  resisted  with  a 
firmness  which  greatly  enhanced  our  esteem  for  him. 
Alexander  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  young  man 
took  in  a  respectful  manner,  but  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment.  Pray,  dear  aunt,  never  employ  anyone 
else  to  make  your  shoes. 

"  In  spite  of  our  entreaties,  Alexander  refused  to 
seek  his  safety  in  flight. 
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" '  What  have  they  to  reproach  me  with  ? '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  I  am  a  friend  to  liberty,  have  promoted  the 
success  of  the  Revolution,  and  if  it  had  depended  upon 
me  it  would  before  this  have  terminated  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.' 

"  '  But  you  are  a  man  of  title,'  replied  the  shoemaker. 
1  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Revolutionists,  is  a  grievous 
fault.' 

"  '  It  is  a  misfortune  beyond  the  power  of  remedy.' 

11 '  They  may  convert  it  into  a  crime,'  I  added,  '  and 
will  then  reproach  you  for  having  belonged  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.' 

"  *  My  worthy  friend,'  resumed  Alexander,  with  a 
dignified  manner  and  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  '  the  latter 
circumstance  is  my  proudest  claim  to  glory ;  it  is  even 
the  only  one  I  have  any  pretension  to  assert.  Who 
would  not  be  proud  of  having  proclaimed  the  nation's 
rights,  the  downfall  of  despotism,  and  the  empire  of 
the  laws  ?  ' 

"  •  What  laws  ? '  I  exclaimed.  '  They  are  written  in 
characters  of  blood.' 

11 '  Madam,'  said  the  young  man,  laying  an  emphasis 
upon  his  words  which  he  had  not  hitherto  done,  '  when 
the  Tree  of  Liberty  is  planted  in  a  bad  soil,  it  must  be 
watered  with  the  blood  of  its  enemies.' 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais  and  I  looked  at  each 
other,  nor  could  we  fail  to  discover  in  this  young 
man,  whom  nature  had  gifted  with  tender  feelings,  the 
Revolutionist  who  might  be  converted  into  a  monster 
by  the  growth  of  rising  prejudices  and  popular  opinions. 

"  Meanwhile  the  time  was  fast  flying ;  he  took 
leave  of  us,  renewing  to  my  husband  the  assurance  that 
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after  the  lapse  of  another  hour  it  would  be  too  late  to 
evade  the  search  that  would  be  made  after  him. 

" '  I  have  used  my  endeavours  to  save  you,'  said 
the  shoemaker,  '  because  I  believe  you  to  be  an  innocent 
man ;  humanity  claimed  this  duty  at  my  hands  ;  but  if 
I  were  ordered  to  arrest  you  ....  pardon  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  should  obey ;  and  that  you  would  find  in 
me  a  true  patriot.  I  shall  always  consider  you  in  the 
light  of  an  upright  man,  possessed  of  a  kind  and  generous 
heart ;  I  am  quite  confident  you  will  never  appear  to  me 
in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  true  citizen.' 

"  '  This,'  said  Alexander  to  me  when  the  shoemaker 
had  retired,  •  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  new-fangled  ideas 
which  are  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our  youths.  Liberty 
is  only  to  be  upheld  by  shedding  the  blood  of  men  of 
title,  even  of  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  rising 
opinions.  If  they  were  merely  turbulent  and  cruel  in 
their  proceedings,  this  thirst  after  blood,  this  despotic 
fanaticism,  would  die  away  ;  but  they  act  upon  a  regular 
system,  and  Robespierre  has  imparted  a  doctrinal 
principle  to  the  Revolutionary  agitation,  the  progress 
of  which  will  only  be  checked  by  the  total  extirpation  of 
its  real  or  fancied  enemies,  or  when  its  author  shall  have 
been  swept  from  the  stage  of  life.  Obstinate,  however, 
in  his  pursuit,  he  imagines  that  liberty  can  only  acquire 
strength  when  its  votaries  shall  have  been  satiated  with 
blood.' 

"  '  I  tremble  at  such  language,'  said  I  to  Alexander; 
'  how  can  you  speak  in  this  manner,  and  yet  hesitate 
to  fly  ? ' 

"  '  Whither  am  I  to  fly  ? '  he  replied.  •  Is  there  a 
cellar,  a  garret,  a  single  spot  that  can  escape  the  tyrant's 
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search  ?  Do  you  forget  that  he  sees  through  the  eyes 
of  forty  thousand  committees  animated  with  his  spirit 
and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his  power  ?  The 
torrent  has  overflown  its  banks  ;  the  people  by  rushing 
in  contribute  to  swell  its  waters.  We  must  yield  to 
the  force  of  circumstances ;  if  condemned,  I  have  no 
means  of  escaping  my  doom ;  if  acquitted,  whether  I  be 
free  or  kept  in  confinement,  I  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend.' 

"  Fruitless  were  my  tears  and  entreaties ;  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  mid-day  three  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  made  their  appearance,  and 
an  armed  force  took  possession  of  our  hotel. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  suppose  that  my  young  shoe- 
maker was  in  the  midst  of  them ;  such  was  actually 
the  case ;  and  although  I  could  not  but  lament  to  see  him 
in  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  nevertheless  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  felt  some  degree  of  satisfaction  at 
finding  that  on  this  occasion  they  had  devolved  to  his  lot. 
He  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  signifying  to  Alexander 
the  order  which  directed  his  arrest  and  performed  it  with 
no  less  consideration  than  firmness.  In  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  so  painful  to  my  feelings,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
the  air  of  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  becoming 
tone,  assumed  by  this  young  man  whose  condition  in  life 
appears  to  have  estranged  him  from  every  public  employ- 
ment, but  who  levels  the  distinction  by  great  elevation  of 
soul  combined  with  a  strict  attention  to  the  rules  of 
propriety.  The  deportment  of  his  two  comrades  who 
were  absolute  strangers  to  its  most  ordinary  notions, 
exhibited  a  most  revolting  contrast  to  his  own  conduct. 
One  of  them  turns  out  to  be  that  superannuated  inquisitor 
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who  made  yesterday  such  particular  enquiries  respecting 
the  person  and  avocations  of  my  husband ;  he  is  an  old 
Martinico  planter  who,  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  equality, 
has  distinguished  the  human  species  into  two  classes  : 
into  masters  and  slaves.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Revolution  will  never  be  completed  until  its  enemies  shall 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  are 
exported  from  Senegal  to  America  ;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  object  he  requires  that  the  trade  in  priests,  nobles, 
wealthy  and  learned  men,  all  aristocratic  people,  in  short, 
should  fill  up  the  void  occasioned  in  St.  Domingo  by  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade  which  the  Revolution  has 
suppressed.  '  Two  important  results,'  he  added,  'will  be 
effected  by  this  measure :  the  repose  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  attainment  of  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  Revolution ;  in  other  words,  the  spread  of  equality 
will  be  the  first  result ;  the  second  is  secured  by  the 
renewal  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  and  the 
restoration  of  commerce.  You  are,  moreover,  paying  a 
signal  homage  to  unoffending  nature  by  maintaining  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
inflicting  a  just  punishment  upon  proud  and  corrupted 
nature  by  transferring  that  trade  to  the  coasts  of  France. 
Thus  it  is  that  genuine  Republicans  secure  the  triumph  of 
morality  by  measures  of  an  exalted  and  comprehensive 
policy.' 

"  The  sinister  glance  of  the  ferocious  old  man,  whose 
sunken  eyes  were  directed  towards  me  when  he  uttered 
this  expression,  evidently  shewed  that  he  intended  to 
impress  them  upon  my  mind.  His  third  colleague,  a 
man  of  brutal  and  coarse  deportment,  was  boisterously 
making  an  inventory  of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture 

vol.  11  12 
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and  of  the  papers.  He  selected  from  the  latter  whatever 
documents  he  thought  proper,  and  sealed  them  up  in  a 
pasteboard  case,  which  he  sent  to  the  Committee.  They 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  reports  and  speeches  made 
by  Alexander  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  assembly 
is  held  by  the  Revolutionists  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  is 
equally  detested  by  aristocrats  of  every  rank  and  shade. 
May  not  this  be  a  proof  that  it  had  solved  every  problem 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  in  matters  connected  with 
liberty  it  had  formed  every  establishment  requisite  to 
promote  its  growth  ?  It  had  deprived  the  administration 
of  1789  of  all  its  means  of  action,  and  that  of  1793  of  all 
its  hopes.  Alexander  has  frequently  repeated  to  me  that 
the  creation  of  the  one  and  the  revival  of  the  other  could 
only  be  effected  by  violence  and  by  deeds  of  atrocity. 
Why  are  his  predictions  to  be  so  correctly  verified  ? 
Why  should  he  wish  to  add  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  the 
merit  of  dying  a  martyr  ? 


LETTER    II 

TO  VICTORINE,  HER  FEMME  DE  CHAMBRE 
DESK   WITH    SECRET    DRAWERS DAME     MARGARET BENE- 
VOLENT DISPOSITION  OF  MADAME  DE  BEAUHARNAIS 

"  I  should  be  wanting  in  kindness  to  my  worthy 
Victorine  were  I  to  recommend  zeal,  activity,  and  secrecy 
in  her  proceedings.  When  the  seals  were  affixed  to  the 
furniture  in  my  husband's  apartment,  this  precaution 
could  not  be  extended  to  one  of  the  sides  of  his  large 
desk  because  the  opening  of  the  drawer  on  that  side  went 
into  the  grain  of  the  mahogany;  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
one  of  the  veins  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  of 
a  brown  and  unpolished  gold  colour,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  from  the  lower  projection,  is  an  opening 
lined  with  a  square  flat  plate  of  iron,  nearly  resembling 
the  leg  of  a  piano.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  centre  of  that 
opening,  a  small  iron  rod  which  is  moved  and  made  to 
turn  by  means  of  the  keys  appertaining  to  that  piece  of 
furniture.  Victorine  will  take  the  key  of  my  own  desk, 
open  the  secret  drawer,  and  deposit  in  a  secure  and 
concealed  spot  a  bundle  of  papers  which  is  tied  with  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon.  She  will  also  find  in  the  drawei 
a  snuff-box  with  my  portrait  on  the  lid,  which  she  may 
forward  in  the  next  parcel  she  sends  to  the  Luxembourg. 
My  worthy  Victorine  will  not  forget  to  send  also  in  the 
parcel  the  new  works  which  Desenne  has  left   at   my 
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hotel ;    I   particularly  wish   her    not   to   forget   a   work 
entitled  '  Le  Vieux  Cordelier.' 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  absence  has  in  no 
manner  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  my  distributions. 
I  wish  them  to  be  continued  as  usual.  Victorine  will 
give  two  portions  to  Dame  Margaret,  as  I  am  informed 
that  she  has  lately  had  an  accession  of  family  in  a  grand- 
son, a  circumstance  which  her  delicacy  would  not  allow 
her  to  tell  me." 


This  letter  proves  how  much  Josephine's  mind  was 
bent  upon  relieving  the  distressed  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  was  most  harassed  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  her.  Dame  Margaret,  whom 
I  have  just  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  poor  people  who 
were  relieved  at  their  own  houses  through  Madame  de 
Beauharnais's  bounty. 

Persuaded  as  she  was  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
bestowing  alms  was  to  give  them  in  kind,  she  economised 
on  her  scanty  income  so  as  to  have  it  in  her  power  to 
dispose  of  a  certain  fund  towards  relieving  the  wants 
of  those  distressed  individuals  who,  being  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  their  unmerited  misfortunes,  would  have 
perished  in  a  garret  from  absolute  want  had  not  charity 
sought  out  their  abode  and  extended  a  protecting  hand 
to  them.  By  a  seasonable  distribution  of  bread,  broth, 
and  wine,  they  recovered  their  strength,  which  had 
become  exhausted  from  sheer  want ;  and  Madame  de 
Beauharnais  afterwards  exerted  herself  to  procure  them 
occupations  by  which  they  might  be  relieved  from  the 
pain  of  being  a  burden  to  her.  Her  friends  anxiously 
sought  to  second  her  views,  satisfied  that  they  could  not 
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prove  their  attachment  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  and 
whole  families  were  accordingly  indebted  to  her  for  their 
enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  existence. 

A  few  years  afterwards  she  herself  became  a  prey  to 
that  distress  which  she  had  ever  made  it  her  study  to 
relieve  in  others,  and  Providence  threw  some  persons 
in  her  way  whose  hearts  proved  congenial  to  her  own. 
This  was  the  just  reward  of  her  charitable  deed. 


LETTER    III 

TO   MADAME    FANNY  DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

THE  FRENCH  CHARACTER  REMAINS  UNCHANGED  WITHIN  THE 
PRECINCTS  OF  A  PRISON — MADAME  DE  MONTESSON — HER 
GAOLERS — MDLLES.  CONTAT,  DEVIENNE,  AND  RAUCOURT 
— MDLLE.  RAUCOURT  AT  NAVARRE — THE  EMPRESS  MAKES 
HER  A  PRESENT  OF  A  CAMELIA 

"  My  Dearest  Aunt, — Why  do  the  kind  attentions 
of  your  friends  and  your  impaired  state  of  health  detain 
you  in  the  country  ?  I  stand  greatly  in  need  of  you  at 
this  moment.  My  house  is  now  a  wilderness,  and  I  find 
myself  more  forlorn  and  deserted  still.  For  the  last 
five  days  that  have  elapsed  since  he1  was  removed  from 
it,  his  friends  have  all  by  degrees  disappeared.  It  is 
now  six  o'clock,  and  no  one  has  yet  called.  I  am  wrong 
when  I  say  no  one.  My  excellent  young  man  is  not 
disheartened  ;  he  calls  twice  or  three  times  a  day  with 
news  from  the  Luxembourg ;  as  long  as  his  duty  does 
not  keep  him  away,  he  is  indifferent  to  the  danger  of 
exposing  his  person  ;  the  contagion  which  attends  on 
misfortunes  has  no  effect  upon  him.  He  is  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  all  the  letters  which  are  destined  for 
my  secret  perusal;  the  gaolers  and  the  Committee  have 
the  first  reading  of  the  rest.  Subjoined  I  transmit  you  a 
copy  of  one,  the  original  of  which  shall  lie  close  to  my 

i  M.  Alexander  de  Beauharnais,  a  prisoner  at  the  Luxembourg. 
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heart   during  the   remainder  of  my   existence,   and  be 
consigned  with  me  to  the  tomb :  " 

"  You  are  unreasonable,  my  dearest  love,  and  I  must 
needs  write  to  console  you.  I  feel  indeed  the  less  difficulty 
in  so  doing,  as  this  is  really  the  abode  of  peace  for  those 
whose  conscience  is  free  from  reproach  ;  it  will  then 
suggest  to  one's  self  and  to  others  every  sentiment  which 
the  heart  may  avow,  every  thought  on  which  the  mind 
may  delight  to  rest,  all  the  gentlest  affections  of  human 
nature.  I  should  bitterly  grieve  at  our  separation,  were 
it  likely  to  be  prolonged ;  but  I  was  bred  to  a  soldier's 
life,  and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  my  kind  Josephine  and 
our  dearest  children,  I  fancy  myself  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign ;  for  the  occurrence  of  an  untoward  event  steels  us 
against  misfortunes.  If  you  knew  how  successfully  they 
may  be  combatted  in  this  dwelling,  you  would  blush  at 
your  repining.  I  can  declare  with  perfect  truth  that  each 
detenu  leaves  his  sorrow  behind  him,  and  displays  nothing 
but  serenity  and  good  humour  in  this  place.  We  have 
transferred  our  social  intercourse  to  the  Luxembourg, 
politics  alone  excepted  ;  you  will  therefore  admit  that 
we  have  culled  the  flowers,  and  thrown  away  the  thorns. 
We  find  here  women  the  most  fascinating,  and  yet  free 
from  coquettishness  and  prudery ;  old  men  who  neither 
frown  at  everything  nor  deal  in  precepts  of  morality,  but 
are  content  with  gently  chiding  the  defects  of  others ; 
young  men  who  are  little  short  of  rational  beings ;  polite, 
well-behaved  men   of  science,1  who  are  altogether  free 

1  Several  men  of  science  were  in  fact  taken  up,  apparently  to 
punish  their  having  evinced  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  return  for 
the  protection  extended  to  them  by  the  higher  nobility ;  it  was  at 
that  time  deemed  a  paramount  duty,  not  only  to  encourage  the  arts, 
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from  pride,  and  cheer  our  society  by  lively  traits  of  wit 
and  entertaining  anecdotes ;  but  what  will  more  par- 
ticularly surprise  you  is  that  moneyed  men  should  have 
suddenly  acquired  the  most  perfect  amenity  of  disposition, 
the  most  refined  good-breeding,  features  so  contrasting 
with  their  usual  impertinence  and  coarseness  of  manners.1 
We  have  here,  therefore,  the  choicest  company,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  to  it  but  my  Josephine  and  our  dear 
children ;  what,  indeed,  could  compete  with  so  delightful 
a  trio !  My  exceptions,  however,  must  extend  to  our 
worthy  friend  Nevil ;  his  only  fault  is  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  a  second  Brutus.  As  to  his  belonging  to 
the  Committee,  this  circumstance  has  been  too  favourable 
to  me  to  warrant  my  making  it  a  matter  of  reproach.  I 
confide  to  him,  my  dearest  life,  the  charge  of  handing 
you  this  letter,  which  I  seal  with  a  thousand  kisses  until 
I  am  at  liberty  to  bestow  them  freely  and  without 
number." 

but  to  exhibit  towards  its  immediate  promoters  the  most  refined 
politeness  out  of  pure  admiration  for  their  talents ;  a  discrimination 
was  no  doubt  exercised  in  the  selection  of  those  whose  manners  and 
deportment  bespoke  the  effects  of  a  refined  education ;  such  men  as 
Gluck,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Dusseck,  Pradher,  Duport,  Garat,  Vernet, 
Menageot,  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. If  many  artists  of  the  present  day  have  blunted  or  destroyed, 
by  frequenting  coffee-houses  or  dangerous  societies,  those  talents 
which  might  have  handed  down  their  fame  to  posterity,  the  fault  is 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  indifference  shewn  for  them  by  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  We  might  mention  several,  such  as 
Cherubini,  Auber,  Fetis,  Paer,  Boyeldieu,  Baillot,  Kalkbrenner, 
Zimmermann,  Rhein,  Gerard,  Gros,  Ciceri,  and  others  who  are 
quite  at  home  in  genteel  company  ;  arts  and  sciences  can  only 
prosper  and  gain  proselytes  when  they  are  properly  encouraged 
and  respected. 

1  The  pride  of  wealth  has  at  all  times  held  paramount  sway, 
and  we  might  quote  many  proofs  that  this  assertion  holds  good  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  very  true  that  we  no  longer  see  the  Mondors 
and  Tucarets  of  old  ;    but  if  we  may  boast  of  many  of  our  fellow- 
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All  those  who  have  been  confined  in  a  prison  at  that 
frightful  period  speak  the  same  language  as  that  uttered 
by  M.  de  Beauharnais.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  character  remained  unchanged  notwithstanding  the 
confinement  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  tyrannical 
rulers.  Threatened  at  every  moment  with  the  prospect 
of  issuing  from  those  gloomy  abodes  to  proceed  to  the 
scaffold,  it  seemed  as  if  each  prisoner  felt  anxious  to 
dissipate  his  grief  in  the  indulgence  of  laughter,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  the  most  absolute  indifference  :  oftentimes, 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-told  and  cheerful  narrative  of  a 
dialogue  full  of  wit,  the  gaolers  came  to  announce  the 
sentence  of  one  of  those  unhappy  prisoners,  whose  only 
attachment  to  life  appeared  to  consist  in  its  social  enjoy- 
ments. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  Stoicism  at  the 
disappearance  of  acquaintances,  friends,  or  relatives  ;  on 
a  sudden  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  strange 

countrymen,  wealthy  bankers,  who  make  the  most  splendid  use  of 
their  fortune,  and  whose  gentleness  of  manners  enhances  the  value 
of  their  meritorious  acts,  we  might  also  find  specimens  of  that 
wanton  pride  in  which  those  men  are  found  to  revel  who  have 
accumulated  millions.  The  following  anecdote  will  elucidate  the 
correctness   of  my  observation.      It   is  confidently  reported    that 

M.   R ,  one  of  our    richest   capitalists,   being  in  conversation, 

some  eight  years  ago,  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  expressed  his 
surprise  at  his  royal  highness  having  selected  that  moment  for 
visiting  France.  "  For,  monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  Paris  is  dreadfully 
dull ;  my  fall  out  of  a  tilbury,  and  the  death  of  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  mirth  of  society  ; 
your  royal  highness,  therefore,  cannot  as  yet  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  it."  I  can  hardly  credit  the  truth  of  this  anecdote ;  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  folly  of  the  individual  in  question  must  have  been 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  when  so  absurd  an  expression  could 
have  been  ascribed  to  him.  No  one  in  existence  would  have 
dreamed  of  its  emanating  from  such  men  as  MM.  Lafitte,  Perrier, 
or  Lapanouze,  whose  conduct  will  at  all  times  suggest  traits  highly 
redounding  to  their  honour. 
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beings  coming  to  replace  those  who  a  few  days  before 
had  shared  their  captivity,  and  were  likely  to  precede 
them  to  the  scaffold  or  shortly  to  tread  in  their  footsteps. 
How,  then,  could  distraction  find  its  way  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  either  to  deplore  their  separation  from 
beings  to  whom  they  were  linked  by  the  dearest  ties,  or 
for  whose  fate  they  could  not  but  feel  the  liveliest  alarm ! 
I  can  more  readily  account  for  the  indifference  of  men 
upon  whom  the  fatal  sentence  of  the  law  had  actually 
been  pronounced,  and  who  proceeded  to  the  scaffold  with 
perfect  resignation  and  serenity  of  mind,  and  decked  out 
in  their  gayest  attire.  They  were  about  to  receive  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  for  a  cause  to  which  they  were 
fondly  devoted ;  they  might  in  their  last  hour  proclaim 
their  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  King  and  country ; 
they  no  longer  felt  any  apprehension  for  the  objects  of 
their  affection,  and  were  about  to  join  those  who  had 
been  torn  from  them  by  an  untimely  death. 

Madame  de  Montesson  has  often  related  in  our 
presence  many  occurrences  of  that  period  which  might 
appear  exaggerated  to  us  who  were  so  far  removed  from 
the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  That  lady  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  the  society  in  which  she  moved ;  of  a  pious 
turn  of  mind,  submissive  and  resigned  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  she  never  gave  way  to  discouragement,  at 
the  same  time  she  kept  aloof  from  pleasures  which  justly 
appeared  in  her  sight  as  a  perfect  contrast  with  the  abode 
of  grief  in  which  they  were  exhibited. 

The  attendants  upon  the  prison  were  in  amaze- 
ment at  her  gentleness  and  patience ;  they  often  said  to 
her  with  a  look  expressive  of  compassion, — 
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"  Pity  it  is  thou  should'st  go  to  figure  away  with 
the  rest ;  thou  art  a  good  woman,  but  depend  upon  it, 
that  detestable  name  of  thine  will  be  thy  ruin  ;  the  title 
of  Orleans  leads  straight  to  .  ..."  ;  and  they  ended  with 
an  energetic  gesticulation,  descriptive  of  the  close  of  the 
career  they  had  been  anticipating  for  her. 

She  remained  eighteen  months  in  this  state  of  ex- 
cruciating uneasiness.  From  that  time  her  health  was 
always  on  the  decline,  and  her  death  at  last  terminated 
her  long  protracted  sufferings. 

The  female  prisoners  were  not  able  to  contribute 
their  share  to  these  social  enjoyments.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  many  had,  according  to  M.  de  Beauharnais's 
expression,  become  sour,  peevish,  and  bad  tempered ; 
others  had  grown  impertinent  on  finding  themselves 
suddenly  placed  on  a  level  with  Court  ladies.  Amongst 
the  latter,  according  to  general  report,  was  Mdlle. 
Contat,  who  assumed  all  the  airs  of  an  ill-bred  duchess. 

Mdlle.  Devienne  (now  Madame  Gevaudan), 
whose  superior  talent  has  left  a  void  in  the  Theatre 
Francais  which  cannot  be  easily  filled  up,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  polite  and  agreeable  companion ;  much 
sought  after  by  all  her  fellow-prisoners,  who  remarked 
in  her  a  graceful  and  obliging  disposition.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  the  soubrette  should  have  presented  the  best 
pattern  of  good  manners. 

On  being  released  from  confinement,  Mdlle. 
Devienne  did  not  forget  those  who  were  still  languish- 
ing in  prison.  She  was  incessant  in  her  exertions  on 
their  behalf,  which  were  frequently  crowned  with  success. 

Mdlle.  Raucourt  on  being  restored  to  liberty 
also  rendered   essential  services  to  her  fellow-prisoners. 
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She  obtained  respites  for  them,  which  were  the  means 
of  saving  their  lives.  On  a  particular  occasion,  which 
I  cannot  at  present  recall  to  mind,  she  conferred  an 
obligation  upon  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  who  always 
proved  grateful  for  it. 

I  happened,  one  day,  to  enter  the  dining-room  of  the 
Palace  of  Navarre,  at  the  time  of  breakfast,  and  saw  a 
lady  whom  the  Empress  had  placed  near  her  person, 
and  to  whom  she  was  paying  particular  attention.  I  told 
M.  de  Vieil-Castel  that  I  observed  a  striking  likeness 
between  that  lady  and  Mdile.  Raucourt. 

"  I  can  well  account  for  it,"  he  replied,  "  for  it  is 
herself." 

She  had  come  from  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
some  new  plants,  which  were  highly  prized  by  the 
Empress.  They  visited  the  green-house,  which  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Malmaison.  Her  majesty  explained 
the  means  she  employed  for  rearing  plants,  and  gave 
orders  that  many  of  the  flowers  which  excited  Mdlle. 
Raucourt's  admiration  should  be  packed  up  in  straw, 
and  presented  them  to  her  on  her  departure  as  tokens 
of  her  gratitude. 

Mdlle.  Raucourt  possessed  a  handsome  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  and  cultivated  a  great  number 
of  very  rare  exotics.  I  saw  there  a  camelia,  brought  from 
Navarre  and  kept  with  the  utmost  care.  The  naturaliza- 
tion of  that  handsome  flower  among  us  is  entirely  owing 
to  Josephine. 


LETTER    IV 

TO    MADAME    FANNY    DE   BEAUHARNAIS 

"  Dearest  Aunt, — I  stand  in  need  of  all  my  strength 
of  mind  to  impart  to  you  the  catastrophe  which  has  just 
befallen  us.  You  must  call  your  own  strength  to  your 
aid  to  enable  you  to  bear  the  recital  of  what  follows  : 

"  You  cannot  have  failed  to  pay  particular  notice  to 
the  reflections  made  by  my  husband  in  the  presence  of 
his  children,  which  I  transmitted  to  you  at  the  time : 

"  '  It  is  not  only  right  that  we  should  offer  resistance 
to  oppression,  it  is  even  our  duty  to  do  so  ;  our  conduct 
must,  however,  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  and 
whosoever  attempts  to  defeat  the  views  of  tyranny,  or  to 
crush  it  altogether,  must  beware  of  awakening  it  from  its 
slumbers.' 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  to  you  how 
these  expressions,  which  we  imagined  had  not  been 
uttered  within  a  stranger's  hearing,  should  have  been 
picked  up  by  spies  upon  our  actions  ;  and  I  am  yet 
at  this  moment  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  source 
through  which  they  gained  their  information.  We  at 
first  suspected  a  shameful  abuse  of  confidence  when  we 
imagined  that  Nevil,  in  whose  presence  my  husband 
openly  speaks  his  sentiments,  was  an  ungrateful, 
treacherous  wretch,  who,  under  the  most  specious  and 
honest  appearances,  concealed  a  heart  steeped  in  guilt 
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and  atrocity ;  for  in  fact  we  are  no  longer  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  mere  courtesy,  but  by  a  sympathetic 
sentiment  emanating  from  the  heart,  by  a  combination 
of  kindred  feelings,  by  that  delightful  sense  of  gratitude, 
of  which  a  favour  necessarily  imposes  the  obligation. 
You  will  easily  understand  our  readiness  indignantly 
to  reject  a  hypothesis  which  nevertheless  had  at  first 
suggested  itself  to  our  disturbed  imagination;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  consequences  of  misfortune  that  it 
makes  us  unjust,  and  renders  us  suspicious  of  the 
sincerity  of  friendship;  for  how  seldom  is  it  continued 
to  those  who  are  in  sorrow  !  I  was  right  in  entertaining 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  this  excellent 
young  man,  and  in  rejecting  every  idea  that  was  in  the 
least  disparaging  to  his  character,  since  I  am  again 
indebted  to  him  for  the  details  I  am  about  to  furnish. 
I  remain,  therefore,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by 
which  we  have  been  betrayed. 

"  The  Revolutionary  Committee  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  the  language  uttered  by  my  poor 
Alexander  than  they  interdicted  all  further  intercourse 
between  him  and  the  other  detenus,  and,  what  was  still 
more  distressing  to  our  feelings,  all  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  own  family.  The  next  day  he  was  kept 
confined  to  his  room,  which  fortunately  opens  on  a 
second  apartment  at  present  untenanted,  by  which 
means  the  distance  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  pace  is 
increased  in  a  threefold  degree.  Two  days  afterwards 
his  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  he  received  the  very 
unexpected  visit  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety  ;  this  was  Vadier,  his  colleague  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  a  wild,  mistrustful  old  man,  who  consults  in 
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all  his  actions  his  habitual  misanthropy,  and  with  whom 
a  mere  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  positive  proof.  From 
the  tone  which  he  assumed  my  husband  discovered  the 
workings  of  his  prejudices,  readily  penetrated  the 
personal  animosity  he  bore  towards  him,  and  feared  to 
enquire  into  the  object  of  his  visit.  For  my  part  I 
tremble  at  the  very  thought,  and  were  I  to  dwell  on  it 
a  moment  longer  I  should  lose  all  power  of  writing. 

"  ■  I  do  not  ask,'  said  Alexander,  '  by  what  means 
you  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  my  sentiments  ;  I  am 
far  from  disowning  the  maxim  you  recall  to  my  mind,  or 
the  principles  you  suppose  me  to  entertain.  Do  not 
such  ideas  form  the  whole  theory  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Do  they  not  recommend  a  practice  with  which  you  are 
familiar  ?    Are  not  those  your  own  principles  ?  ' 

" '  All  this  I  am  ready  to  admit,'  replied  Vadier  ; 
1  but  the  time,  the  place  in  which  they  are  uttered,  the 
individuals  before  whom  they  are  avowed,  constitute 
the  whole  difference  between  us.  An  axiom,  however 
valuable  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  becomes  a 
dangerous  weapon  when  injudiciously  spoken.  Your 
language  is  of  this  nature ;  it  is  a  two-edged  sword 
which  has  been  very  properly  wielded  against  the 
enemies  of  liberty ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
latter,  though  wounded  in  the  struggle,  still  maintained 
their  ground,  and  attempted  to  brandish  their  weapon 
against  the  defenders  of  that  liberty,  if  in  that  retrograde 
and  guilty  manoeuvre  they  were  guided  by  a  man  who 
had  once  opposed  them,  and  who  now,  standing  by  their 
side,  should  attempt  to  avenge  the  wounds  they  had 
received  in  a  former  conflict,  I  ask  you,  could  that  man 
be    proclaimed    innocent  ?      Could    the   motives  which 
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actuated  him  be  considered  free  from  blame  ?  Would  it 
be  deemed  too  great  a  stretch  of  severity  to  prevent  his 
designs  rather  than  to  punish  their  consequences  ? ' 

" '  I  recognize  in  these  dangerous  and  unmerited 
inferences  the  doctrine  of  your  ruler,'  rejoined  M.  de 
Beauharnais ;  '  you  arbitrarily  raise  upon  treacherous 
hypotheses  the  superstructure  of  the  most  extravagant 
suppositions  ;  and  concluding  that  what  is  barely 
possible  is  actually  true,  you  doom  the  innocent  to 
death  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling  into  guilt.' 

"  '  Whosoever  is  an  object  of  suspicion  deserves  to 
be  suspected.' 

"  '  Speak  out  more  openly,'  resumed  your  nephew, 
•  the  innocent  soon  becomes  suspected,  and  he  is  then 
not  far  removed  from  the  scaffold  ;  on  the  bare  suspicion 
that  he  may  cease  to  be  innocent  he  is  soon  consigned  to 
the  fate  of  a  criminal.' 

11 '  You  see  the  consequence,'  retorted  Vadier,  with 
less  justice  than  ill  humour  ;  '  we  pronounce  none  to  be 
guilty,  we  treat  none  as  such  except  those  who  interfere 
with,  oppose,  or  pervert,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
May  you  not  possibly  have  spoken  merely  because, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  and  unconsciously  on  our 
part,  this  doctrine  is  applicable  to  you  ?  Woe  to  the 
guilty  one  who  betrays  himself !  ' 

"'Woe  much  rather,'  exclaimed  my  husband,  'to 
the  tyrants  who  explain,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
who  perplex  their  murderous  system  by  the  obscurity 
and  artfulness  of  their  metaphysics  !  It  is  easy  to  parry 
the  thrust  of  a  naked  sword ;  and  as  President  du  Harlay 
was  wont  to  say,  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
tween the  heart  of  an  honest  man  and  the  dagger  of  an 
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assassin ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  escape  from  the  blow 
of  a  concealed  weapon  ?  We  must  be  silent  and  submit 
to  be  butchered.' 

"  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  of  which  I 
cannot  but  disapprove,  when  the  old  President  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety  left  the  room ;  and  Nevil, 
who  was  in  the  corridor,  remarked,  as  he  fancied,  in 
his  naturally  forbidding  countenance,  an  equivocal 
expression  which  foreboded  nothing  favourable  to  our 
cause. 

"  I  shall  keep  you  daily  informed  of  the  consequences 
of  this  occurrence,  which  has  left  me  a  prey  to  the  most 
poignant  anguish." 


vol.   11  13 


LETTER    V 

TO  THE  SAME 

PRETENDED    CONSPIRACY    DISCOVERED    IN    THE    PRISON    OF 

THE    LUXEMBOURG CITIZEN    LAFLOTTE MADAME  FANNY 

DE  BEAUHARNAIS    TAKES    THE    CHILDREN    OF    HER    NIECE 
UNDER    HER    OWN    CARE 

"  An  article  in  this  morning's  paper  has  filled  me 
with  terror ;  as  it  will  reach  you  to-morrow,  I  hasten  to 
send  you  the  antidote  to  it.  You  will  read  in  that  paper 
1  that  a  great  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  in  the 
house  of  confinement  at  the  Luxembourg ;  that  it  has 
been  found  out  and  made  known  to  the  public,'  adds  the 
editor, '  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  has  been  defeated  and 
even  destroyed.  One  of  the  leaders  appears  to  be  the 
ex-Viscount  de  Beauharnais,  a  member  of  the  assembly 
called  "the  Constituent,"  and  one  of  its  presidents.  From 
what  has  been  brought  to  light  by  intercepted  letters, 
by  the  seizure  of  papers,  and  by  the  interrogatories  that 
have  taken  place,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
nothing  less  was  meditated  than  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  acts  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  This 
resistance,  which  had  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  mere 
intentions,  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  breaking  out  into  open  violence.  Such 
was  the  doctrine,  such  was  intended  to  be  the  conduct,  of 
the  conspirators.     Their    guilty   manoeuvres  were  pro- 
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moted  by  a  young  man  who  was  attached  to  Beauharnais, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  section  in  order  to  screen  the  con- 
spirators from  suspicion.  Thanks,  however,  to  citizen 
Laflotte,  the  latter  now  witness  the  defeat  of  the  plot 
they  meditated  for  the  destruction  of  liberty  ;  in  a  few 
days  the  watchful  eye  of  Government  will  have  completely 
unravelled  it,  and  its  hand,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  foundations  of  the  Republic,  will  have 
inflicted  punishment  upon  those  who  seem  to  exist  for 
no  other  object  than  its  overthrow.' 

"  My  dear  aunt  will  bring  these  high  -  sounding 
phrases  to  their  simple  and  proper  meaning.  The 
conspiracy  is  altogether  imaginary  ;  the  information, 
which  is  in  fact  attributed  to  an  ex-ambassador  in 
Tuscany,  has  produced  the  movements  I  have  already 
noticed,  but  they  will  probably  soon  cease.  Why,  in  fact, 
should  they  be  kept  up  ?  Nothing  has  been  discovered, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  discover  ;  there  can  have  been 
no  conspirators  to  punish  since  there  has  been  no 
conspiracy.  You  might,  perhaps,  for  want  of  better 
information,  have  been  alarmed  at  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  ;  such  was  its  first  impression  upon  myself, 
but  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  and  especially  since 
I  have  begun  this  letter,  I  find  myself  more  at  ease.  Is 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  most  exaggerated  imposition 
when  a  mere  statement  of  facts  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  conviction  ? 

"  P.S. — I  re-open  my  letter  to  tell  you  that  citizen 
Nevil  has  been  arrested ;  he  has  sent  me  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  the  fact  by  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
is  attached,  and  who  is  betrothed  to  him.     This  event 

13—2 
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banishes     my    security     and     revives    all    my    former 
apprehensions." 


Madame  Fanny  de  Beauharnais  took  under  her  care 
the  children  of  Madame  Alexander  de  Beauharnais 
during  the  imprisonment  of  that  most  excellent  of 
mothers,  who  ever  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  this 
favour.  Her  gratitude  towards  her  aunt  was  unbounded, 
nor  did  the  engagements  which  her  elevated  rank  after- 
wards imposed  upon  her  induce  her  at  any  time  to  relax 
in  the  demonstration  of  her  sentiments  ;  she  always 
called  her  a  second  mother,  a  title  justly  due  to  one  who 
felt  a  truly  maternal  tenderness  for  her. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  Josephine's  excellent 
disposition  when  we  find  the  family  of  her  first  husband 
preserving  for  her  a  constant  and  unshaken  attachment. 
They  were  lavish  of  their  attentions  at  the  time  when 
her  sorrow  was  at  its  height,  and  she  never  suffered  the 
mortification  of  being  slighted  by  her  husband's  relations, 
who  appeared  to  have  adopted  her  as  one  of  their  own 
family.  I  have  already  noticed  the  sincere  friendship 
entertained  for  her  by  her  worthy  brother-in-law,  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais. 


LETTER    VI 

TO  THE  SAME. 
SEVERITY  EXERCISED  TOWARDS  THE  PRISONERS 

"  Measures  of  severity  which  were  at  first  directed 
against  Alexander  have  subsequently  been  extended  to 
five  or  six  of  the  principal  detenus,  with  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  keep  up  an  intercourse ;  they  have  at  last 
involved  all  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  separated 
by  a  mere  partition  from  the  remainder  of  the  palace. 
The  court-yard  has  been  forbidden  to  those  who  inhabit 
that  portion  of  the  edifice,  and  they  have  frequently  been 
examined.  Ever  since  yesterday  they  are  not  allowed 
to  see  anyone ;  and  as  this  prohibition  was  not  made 
public,  the  office  and  the  two  corridors  leading  to  it  have 
been  filled  the  whole  day  with  their  relations  and  friends, 
who  are  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  their  condition.  A 
sinister  report  was  soon  spread  amongst  the  first  who 
made  their  appearance,  and  who,  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
beings  they  held  most  dear  in  life,  brought  back  to  the 
bosoms  of  their  families  the  terrors  to  which  they  had 
fallen  a  prey. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  all  this  agitation  will 
lead  to  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  a  Government  which  thus 
indulges  in  what  may  be  termed  convulsions  deems  itself 
very  insecure  ;  such  repeated  precautions  rather  bespeak 
weakness  and  fear  than  strength  and  security. 
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"  Pending  these  troubles,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  almost 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  confined  by  indisposition ! 
I  recommend  you  to  prolong  your  absence,  however 
painful  it  is  to  my  feelings.  Your  peace  of  mind  which 
I  so  much  value  affords  me  some  relief  in  my  suffer- 
ings ;  and  Alexander  sends  me  word  that  he  bears  with 
patience  his  repeated  vexations  as  long  as  he  knows 
us  to  be  free  from  them." 


LETTER    VII 

TO  THE  SAME 

HER     UNEASINESS     RESPECTING     HER     HUSBAND  —  NEVIL 
PLACED    IN    CLOSE    CONFINEMENT 

11  What  a  pity  I  am  not  more  inclined  to  laugh  ! 
for  the  occurrences  that  take  place  here,  their  atrocity 
apart,  have  also  their  ludicrous  side.  That  wretched 
story,  which  merely  exists  in  the  imaginations  and 
probably  in  the  interests  of  those  who  have  invented 
it,  has  received  a  colouring  which  excites  my  alarm ; 
they  begin  to  talk  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Luxembourg 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  conspiracies  of  the  Gironde, 
of  Sainte-Amaranthe,  and  of  Danton,  had  been  spoken 
of;  judging  from  the  dreadful  results  to  which  these 
latter  have  led,  what  have  I  not  to  apprehend  in  the  case 
in  which  I  am  so  personally  interested.  A  scandalous 
solemnity  has  attended  the  arrest  of  poor  Nevil,  and  they 
have  given  to  the  motives  upon  which  it  was  grounded 
a  seemingly  ludicrous  but  in  my  mind  an  intentional 
importance.  I  dare  not  dwell  too  much  upon  conjectures, 
which  perhaps  originate  in  idle  fear  ;  but  how  could  a 
conspiracy  have  been  discovered  where  none  existed  ? 
For  some  time  past  much  has  been  said  of  the  embarrass- 
ment occasioned  by  the  prisoners,  the  uneasiness  which 
torments  them,  the  desires  they  are  found  to  nourish, 
the  projects  they  are  presumed  to  meditate,  their  fancied 
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opinions,  the  means  of  correspondence  either  premeditated 
or  already  established  between  them  and  their  connections. 
Artfully  officious  paragraphs  of  newspapers  have  insinuated 
the  idea  that  the  period  was  not,  perhaps,  far  distant  when 
the  severity  of  our  internal  policy,  henceforth  tempered 
by  a  spirit  of  indulgence,  might  admit  of  the  prisons  being 
thrown  open  ;  and  we  are  forthwith  inundated  in  reply 
with  pamphlets  no  less  atrocious  by  the  doctrines  they  are 
paid  to  inculcate  than  coarse  in  their  language,  wherein 
it  is  remarked  that  there  existed  more  expeditious  means 
of  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  prisoners.  Such  is  our 
condition,  from  which  you  may  readily  account  for  my 
fears. 

"  I  have  been  for  the  last  five  days  without  any 
direct  news  from  Alexander ;  I  have  merely  learnt  from 
a  door-keeper  that  his  peace  of  mind  and  his  health  are 
unimpaired,  and  that  he  reads  a  great  deal,  with  a  view 
to  enliven  the  solitude  of  the  close  confinement  in  which 
he  is  still  kept.  He  has  asked  for  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  have  been  freely  allowed  to  pass  ;  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  writing  paper,  every  sheet  of  which 
has  been  counted  ;  he  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

"  Nevil,  whom  the  Government  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  arrest  in  his  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is  kept  under  still  closer  confinement.  He  has 
not  been  allowed  to  see  anyone  for  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  still  in  existence. 
This  unexpected  measure  has  so  taken  him  by  surprise 
that  he  could  not  provide  himself  with  anything,  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  send  him  what  he  stands  in  need  of,  his 
place  of  detention  being  kept  a  profound   secret.     His 
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mother,  a  most  respectable  woman,  displays  a  resignation 
which  does  not  banish  her  grief,  but  has  the  effect  of 
moderating  its  excess.  The  young  and  affectionate  friend 
of  Nevil  gives  free  vent  to  her  sorrow  ;  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  him,  and  does  not  blush  at 
evincing  her  love  by  the  bitterness  of  her  affliction. 
I  have  promised  to  make  every  enquiry  respecting  this 
young  man,  in  whom  I  feel  an  interest  little  short  of 
what  they  bear  him.  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  my  repaying  him  any  part  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  us. 


LETTER    VIII 

TO  THE  SAME 

MADAME  ALEXANDER  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  RECEIVES  A  WRITTEN 
WARNING  THAT  SHE  IS  TO  BE  IMMEDIATELY  TAKEN  TO 
PRISON  —  SHE  REFUSES  TO  AVAIL  HERSELF  OF  THIS 
INTIMATION — SHE    IS   ARRESTED 

"  I  begin  this  letter  at  all  hazards,  not  knowing 
whether  it  will  ever  reach  your  hands.  Ere  yesterday, 
Tuesday,  Nevil's  mother  called  upon  me  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance  and  a  physiognomy  which  indicated  that  her 
mind  was  greatly  agitated — the  recollection  of  her  son 
immediately  occurred  to  me. 

" '  I  do  not  weep  for  him,'  said  this  worthy  woman, 
in  sobbing  accents ;  '  although  he  is  closely  confined,  I 
have  no  apprehension  for  his  life ;  he  belongs  to  a  class 
which  is  easily  forgiven,  or  rather  easily  forgotten ;  other 
persons  are  in  greater  danger  than  he  is.' 

"  Others  ?  My  mind  instantly  turned  to  the 
Luxembourg. 

"  '  Is  Alexander  before  the  tribunal  ? '  I  exclaimed. 

" '  Compose  yourself,  there  is  no  question  about 
him.' 

"These  words  at  once  appeased  my  alarm.  The 
considerate  creature  then  explained  to  me  with  the 
utmost  circumspection  that  I  was  the  individual  in 
danger;   my   terror   immediately   subsided.      When   we 
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have  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  those  we  love,  how 
pleasing  the  reflection  that  we  have  only  to  dread  for 
ourselves ! 

"  I  received  last  night  an  anonymous  letter  which 
warned  me  of  the  danger.  I  might  have  fled,  but  where 
could  I  go  without  compromising  my  husband  ?  Deter- 
mined to  await  the  event,  I  sent  for  my  children,  and  in 
their  innocent  caresses  I  might  have  forgotten  my  adver- 
sities had  not  their  very  presence  more  forcibly  recalled 
their  father's  absence  to  my  mind.  Sleep  tore  them 
from  my  arms,  to  which  they  seemed  instinctively  to 
cling  with  more  than  usual  fondness.  Alas !  the  love 
which  binds  a  mother  to  her  children  is  not  free  from 
superstition,  and  I  know  not  what  unconquerable  pre- 
sentiment plunged  me  into  a  state  of  terror  which 
deprived  me  of  every  faculty.  You  may  judge  whether, 
when  left  alone,  I  was  enabled  to  resist  this  painful 
sensation !  Heaven,  nevertheless,  can  bear  me  witness 
that  the  three  fond  beings  in  whom  all  my  happiness  is 
centred  are  also  the  exclusive  causes  of  my  affliction ; 
how  can  I  think  of  self  when  their  comfort  or  peace  is 
endangered ! 

"  I  was  deeply  plunged  in  these  reflections  when  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  at  the  door  of  i.iy  hotel.  I  now 
understood  that  my  hour  was  come,  and  finding  myself 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  unavoidable  blow  which  was 
about  to  strike  me,  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  Whilst 
the  noise  went  on  increasing,  I  repaired  to  my  children's 
bedroom ;  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  the  contrast  between 
their  peaceful  slumbers  and  their  mother's  agitation 
forced  tears  from  my  eyes.  Alas !  I  imprinted  on  the 
forehead  of  my  daughter  the  last  kiss  I  should,  perhaps, 
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ever  give  her;  she  felt  the  maternal  tears  upon  her 
cheek,  and  though  fast  asleep,  threw  her  caressing  arms 
around  my  neck. 

" '  Retire  to  rest,'  said  the  child,  in  broken  accents, 
1  and  fear  nothing  ;  they  will  not  come  to-night ;  I  have 
asked  it  of  God  in  my  prayers.' 

"  Meanwhile,  people  were  crowding  into  my  apart- 
ment, where  I  found  at  the  head  of  a  set  of  ferocious 
armed  men  the  old  President,  whose  very  debility  renders 
him  inhuman,  and  whose  indolence  gives  rise  in  his  mind 
to  such  extravagant  suspicions.  Those  which  he  enter- 
tained against  me  were  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to 
warrant  my  arrest.  I  perceived  that  without  any  pre- 
vious examination,  and  contrary  to  all  probability,  he 
firmly  believed  in  what  is  so  boldly  and  yet  so  foolishly 
called  the  Luxembourg  conspiracy.  When  stupidity  and 
wickedness  are  combined,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
mischief  they  promote  ! 

"  I  spare  you  every  useless  detail ;  what  I  have  said 
is  quite  enough  to  distress  you.  Suffice  it  to  know  that 
the  seals  were  affixed  to  every  article  of  furniture  which 
was  under  lock  and  key,  and  that  I  was  taken  to  the 
House  of  Detention  of  the  Carmelites.  Great  was  my 
terror  as  I  crossed  that  threshold  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims  !  Alas  !  dearest  aunt,  those  men 
are  not  far  from  the  commission  of  every  crime  who  have 
suffered  such  atrocious  ones  to  go  unpunished  I " 


LETTER    IX 

TO  MADAME  PARKER,  LONDON 
NARRATIVE     OF     WHAT    TAKES     PLACE     IN     THE     PRISON     IN 

WHICH     MADAME     DE     BEAUHARNAIS     IS     CONFINED HER 

DEPORTMENT   IN   THAT   ABODE    OF   GRIEF 

11  We  have  here,  my  dearest  friend,  two  contrasts 
which  are  seldom  noticed,  notwithstanding  that  they 
come  under  our  daily  observation ;  and  I  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject.  Last 
night  I  had  a  good  account  of  my  children;  to-day  I  have 
hopes  respecting  my  husband's  business  ;  can  anything 
be  better  calculated  to  promote  our  appetite,  our  slumbers, 
or  our  cheerfulness  ?  I  have  therefore  no  reason  to  com- 
plain on  the  latter  score ;  and  in  order  to  improve  my 
good  spirits,  I  must  have  some  conversation  with  your 
dear  self. 

"  You  are  young,  rich,  handsome,  witty,  adored  by 
an  amiable  husband,  and  eagerly  courted  by  a  circle  of 
society  which  applauds  your  talents  and  delights  in  its 
display ;  what,  then,  can  be  wanting  to  your  happiness  ? 
I  have  a  very  scanty  fortune,  am  still  more  deficient  in 
beauty,  have  no  pretensions,  and  very  moderate  expecta- 
tions. How,  then,  can  I  enjoy  any  happiness  ?  Philoso- 
phers of  grave  deportment  would  enter  into  a  long 
dissertation  to  solve  this  question,  and  the  problem  would 
become  still  more  complicated,  were  I  to  add  that  the  one 
person,  though  living  in  the  land  of  independence  and 
freedom,  gives  way   to   despondency,    whilst   the   other 
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preserves  her  peace  of  mind  in  a  land  of  slavery  and 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  If  we  attempt  to  explain  this 
inconsistency  by  the  contrast  in  our  dispositions,  we  do 
not  remove  the  difficulty  but  rather  retard  its  solution. 
Let  us,  in  fact,  consider  to  what  cause  may  be  owing  any 
difference  of  character  between  two  individuals. 

"  My  dear  Clara  yields  to  her  inclination  when  she 
confides  to  me  her  troubles,  and  describes  them  in 
exaggerated  colours ;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  my 
natural  impulse  when  I  relate  to  her  what  another  person 
would  call  her  sorrows,  but  what  to  me  appear  a  motive 
of  satisfaction,  since  a  slight  ray  of  hope  has  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  beamed  upon  my  solitude  and  distress. 

11  Would  you  desire  to  know,  my  dearest  friend,  what 
can  possibly  convey  a  keen  and  heart-felt  pleasure  to  an 
inmate  of  this  prison  ?  Two  circumstances,  I  reply, 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  the 
parody  of  high  life  and  the  simplicity  of  retirement.  I 
must  explain  my  meaning. 

"  Men  of  elevated  rank,  having  been  the  first  in- 
mates of  this  place,  had  transferred  to  its  cells  the 
pomp  of  the  old  Court,  and  consequently  the  ennui  which 
attends  it.  With  the  increase  of  inmates,  visits  went 
on  increasing  as  well  as  set  parties,  and  all  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  etiquette  which  were  invented  for 
no  other  object  than  to  conceal  the  weariness  ever 
attendant  upon  high  rank. 

"  On  beholding  this  wretched  pomp  and  ephemeral 
dignity,  new  comers  devised  the  plan  of  destroying  them 
by  holding  them  up  to  ridicule.  The  weapon  of 
exaggeration  was  sufficient  to  effect  that  object ;  accord- 
ingly, the  rriost  indifferent  acts  were   wrapped  up  in  a 
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disguise  of  authoritative  gravity ;  the  prisoners  accosted 
each  other  with  measured  steps,  exchanged  a  good 
morrow  in  a  declamatory  language ;  by  degrees  they 
raised  their  tone  to  the  diapason  of  haughtiness,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression ;  they  clothed  the  most 
common  occurrences  of  private  life  in  the  exaggerated 
language  of  romance,  which  they  spoke  with  the 
emphasis  of  tragic  actors.  Such  tiresome  pretensions 
would  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  ridicule  at 
Versailles  or  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  you  may 
well  suppose  how  little  they  were  relished  within  the 
precincts  of  a  small  prison. 

"  Some  men  of  sound  understanding  readily  per- 
ceived that  the  only  way  to  banish  the  ennui  which  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  those  chimerical  notions  was 
to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  reason  with  its  natural 
attendants,  amiability,  wit,  good  taste,  to  which 
modesty  and  simplicity  would  soon  add  their  peculiar 
charm.  Head-dresses  a  crochets  and  embroidered  gar- 
ments were  brought  in  contact  with  the  Revolution 
now  springing  up  ;  they  kept  up  for  a  time  a  successful 
struggle  against  it ;  and  only  yielded  after  an  obstinate 
defence.  They  had  just  been  defeated  when  I  made 
my  appearance  in  the  prison. 

"  From  that  moment  the  most  unreserved  freedom 
succeeded  to  the  slavery  of  etiquette;  outward  appear- 
ances were  discarded  for  more  substantial  marks  of 
friendship.  It  was  felt  that  all  should  contribute  their 
share  to  the  pleasures  of  society ;  personal  feelings  gave 
way  to  those  of  fellow-companions  in  misfortune ;  their 
sentiments  were  sometimes  adopted ;  or  if  opposed,  the 
contest  was   no    longer  carried    on    in    anger,   as   had 
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formerly  been  the  case.  Names  and  titles,  to  which 
habitual  deference  had  for  ages  been  paid,  were  still 
treated  with  the  respect  they  were  wont  to  claim ;  but 
the  regard  which  springs  from  the  heart  was  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  social  qualities,  upon  talents  which  pro- 
moted the  cheerfulness  of  our  community,  and  virtues 
which  commanded  its  admiration.  It  is  foreign  from 
our  purpose  to  enquire  whether  those  whose  lofty  pre- 
tensions were  their  only  claim  upon  us  inwardly  treated 
as  Revolutionists  all  innovators  whose  personal  merit 
was  their  only  title  to  attention. 

11  Such  is  our  condition  at  the  present  moment. 
From  an  assemblage  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  detenus 
who  are  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  five  or  six  private 
circles  have  been  formed,  consisting  of  persons  brought 
together  by  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  tempers.  Others, 
who  live  on  a  still  more  intimate  footing,  are  united  by 
affections  of  a  more  endearing  nature.  The  latter  remain 
isolated  and  retired  within  themselves,  and  seldom  join 
in  the  general  mirth,  which  they  are  never  found  to 
interrupt.  For  my  part,  independently  of  some  friends 
and  acquaintances  I  have  fallen  in  with,  I  am  on  terms 
with  everyone,  and  have  an  ample  field  for  exercising 
my  disposition  to  console  the  afflicted  and  weep  with 
the  unfortunate.  This  reminds  me,  my  dear  Clara, 
that  you  conceive  yourself  to  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
and  as  such  you  have  a  right  to  claim  some  share  of 
the  exertions  I  bestow  upon  others.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  for  the  present  confine  myself  to  giving  you  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  improvement  in  my  con- 
dition. May  not  this  have  at  least  the  temporary  effect 
of  softening  your  grief  ? 
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11  Need  I  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  participate  in  it, 
however  imaginary  it  may  appear  ?  My  sufferings  on 
your  account  correspond  in  extent  with  your  sorrows. 
The  greatest  of  misfortunes  is  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  we  love ;  but  this  is  a  mortification  we  neither  of  us 
have  to  apprehend.  Adieu,  my  dear,  and  keep  up  your 
spirits.  Can  such  an  advice  proceed  from  one  who  is 
confined  in  a  prison  ?  Would  she  not  seem  to  stand 
in  need  of  the  consolation  she  is  endeavouring  to  impart 
to  you  ?  My  children  are  well.  M.  de  Beauharnais's 
case  assumes  a  more  favourable  turn ;  how  then  could 
I  be  wanting  in  courage  ?  I  must  now  bid  you  fare- 
well." 


I  have  already  observed  that  Madame  de  Beauharnais 
was  never  dejected  from  the  effects  of  her  imprisonment. 
The  other  inmates  of  the  prison  were  of  a  far  more 
desponding  turn. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  her  tenderness  of  feeling, 
her  constant  anxiety  to  afford  assistance  to  others, 
could  not  but  lament  that  this  excellent  woman  should 
have  stood  in  need  of  the  means  of  relieving  her 
acquaintances  who  were  like  herself  deprived  of  their 
liberty ;  her  chief  regret  at  her  imprisonment  was  that  it 
prevented  her  from  being  useful.  She  forgot  that  her 
gentle  disposition,  her  lively  and  fascinating  wit,  were  a 
source  of  consolation  to  all  her  companions. 

Averse  to  every  kind  of  discussion,  keeping  herself 
aloof  from  every  party,  and  abhorring  every  political 
conversation,  she  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
different  circles  of  society  in  the  prison,  divided  as  they 
were  in  opinion,  and  engaged  in   angry  disputes  which 
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were  frequently  appeased  by  Madame  de  Beauharnais's 
conciliating  attentions.  Condescending  towards  her  in- 
feriors, even-tempered  and  amiable  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  equals,  polite  towards  those  who  deemed  them- 
selves her  superiors,  she  won  the  affections  of  all.  In  a 
prison,  or  whether  seated  on  the  first  throne  in  the  world, 
she  was  beloved  by  all  classes,  and  always  held  the  place 
amongst  them  which  most  became  her.  She  had  an 
innate  perception  of  the  rules  of  propriety,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  being  borne  down  by  the  insolence  of 
others  in  the  days  of  her  affliction ;  and  when  she 
afterwards  became  Empress  she  cautiously  avoided 
all  display  of  her  superior  rank. 

I  never  heard  Josephine  mention  the  name  of 
Madame  Parker,  who  was  probably  dead  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Empress,  but  who  must  have  been 
a  lady  of  superior  acquirements,  since  she  had  inspired  so 
warm  an  affection  to  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  whose 
distinguished  qualities  she  so  fully  appreciated.  To 
discriminate  real  merit  proves  the  possession  of  it  by  one 
who,  although  in  affluent  and  brilliant  circumstances, 
could  form  a  warm  attachment  for  a  friend  in  distress-, 
this  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  no  ordinary 
occurrence. 


LETTER    X 
TO  MADAME  FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNAIS 

MADAME  DE  FONTENAY  IN  PRISON — BY  WHAT  MEANS  SHE 
COMMUNICATED  TO  TALLIEN  THAT  SHE  IS  TO  BE  SHORTLY 
BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC  TRIBUNAL 

"  I  have  received,  my  dearest  aunt,  the  beautiful 
fruit  you  sent  me,  together  with  the  note  you  so 
ingeniously  contrived  to  enclose  in  one  of  them.  God  be 
praised,  my  children  are  now  under  your  care ;  this  is  a 
great  consolation  to  me.  Would  that  my  husband  were 
with  them  !  I  have  no  tidings  of  him,  any  more  than  of 
Nevil,  whose  mother  has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  see  me. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  uneasiness !  All  my  com- 
panions endeavour  to  dispel  it ;  but  the  wounded  feelings 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother  are  not  so  accessible  to  hope  and 
consolation  !  " 


The  prisoners  had  no  means  of  conveying  or  receiv- 
ing any  important  communication  except  by  resorting  to 
such  extraordinary  means  as  their  ingenuity  could  devise 
for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the  active  vigilance  exercised 
over  every  object  which  was  introduced  into  or  was 
taken  away  from  the  prison. 

It  is  said  that  Madame  de  Fontenay  (afterwards 
Madame  Tallien  *),  having  obtained  positive  information 

I  Now  Princess  de  Chimay. 
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that  she  should  in  a  few  days  be  summoned  before  the 
Convention,  wrote  a  note  to  Tallien  and  concealed  it  in 
the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  which  she  threw  to  him  from  a 
window  he  was  in  the  habit  of  approaching  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  glimpse  of  her  through  the  gratings. 
She  informed  him  of  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  her, 
and  concluded  in  these  words :  "  If  you  love  me  as 
sincerely  as  you  profess  to  do,  use  every  effort  to  save 
France,  and  myself  along  with  her." 

The  warmth  of  Tallien's  affection  suggested  to  him 
the  project  which  brought  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  to  a 
close ;  thus  the  fate  of  our  dear  country  depended  upon 
a  piece  of  cabbage  more  or  less  dexterously  flung  by  the 
weak  hand  of  a  woman  !  .  .  .  . 


LETTER    XI 

TO  THE  SAME 
EXAMINATION    OF    M.    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

"  Alexander  was  examined  yesterday,  and  I  am 
to-morrow  to  receive  the  permission  I  have  applied  for. 
The  President  of  the  Committee  is  a  tolerably  civil  man, 
but  of  a  cold  disposition  and  an  absolute  nonentity.  His 
excessive  corpulency  deprives  him  of  motion,  of  thought, 
and  almost  of  the  use  of  speech.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  he  has  less  power  than  the  lowest 
clerk  in  the  office.  He  comes  late,  reaches  his  arm-chair 
with  difficulty,  heavily  falls  into  it,  and  when  once  seated 
remains  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  uttering  a  word. 
Meanwhile,  a  secretary  reads  aloud  some  reports  which 
the  President  does  not  hear,  although  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  listening  to  them.  He  sometimes  falls  asleep 
during  the  perusal,  and  yet  he  never  fails  to  awake  from 
his  slumbers  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  is  to  sign 
what  he  has  neither  listened  to  nor  understood.  With 
respect  to  the  examinations,  which  are  opened  by  him- 
self and  followed  up  by  each  of  his  colleagues,  some  of 
them  are  of  the  most  atrocious  character,  but  the  greater 
part  are  merely  ridiculous.  All  are  more  or  less  of  a 
singular  nature. 

"  What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that 
the  most  valuable  members  of  society  should  be  called 
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upon  to  explain  their  thoughts  to  those  who,  notwith- 
standing their  sudden  elevation,  are  still  its  veriest  dregs  ? 
My  aunt  will  not  understand  by  this  that  I  allude  to  birth, 
fortune,  or  privileges  ;  by  no  means,  but  to  principles, 
feelings,  and  individual  worth. 

"The  President  of  the  Committee,  for  instance,  is 
in  his  circumstances  a  gentleman.  He  is  well  off  in  the 
world,  and  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  education.  He 
is  a  Revolutionist  through  selfish  motives ;  and  until 
the  Presidency  restored  him  to  his  former  good  case, 
he  had  fallen  off  through  mere  fright.  Regardless,  at 
present,  of  the  fate  of  the  victims  to  whose  numbers 
he  contributes  his  share,  he  grows  fat  from  pure  indo- 
lence. I  think  I  have  designated  him  as  an  upright 
man.  Can  he  be  so,  however,  when  he  sacrifices  men 
of  real  worth  in  order  to  secure  his  own  tranquillity  ? 
How  much  more  estimable  in  my  sight  is  the  worthy 
and  considerate  Nevil,  who  has,  perhaps,  the  weakness 
of  carrying  too  far  his  already  exaggerated  political  ideas, 
but  who  likewise  sets  no  bounds  to  his  love  of  humanity  ! 
what  devotedness  and  attachment,  when  he  believes  a 
person  to  be  innocent !  what  zeal  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate !  we  owe  everything  to  him.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
motive  of  his  regard  for  Alexander  ?  It  springs  from  a 
respect  for  his  principles.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the 
newspapers  has  instilled  into  his  mind  the  highest  esteem 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  he  no  sooner  learnt 
that  a  member  of  that  assembly  was  about  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  his  Committee  than  he  sought  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  assisting  him.  You  know 
the  rest. 

11  Subjoined  I  send  you  my  husband's  examination, 
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in  which  you  will  find  the  most  atrocious  features 
coupled  with  the  most  ridiculous  ones ;  these  are  the 
two  colours  of  the  period  we  live  in. 

Brief  Extracts  of  the   Examination  of  Citizen 
Alexander  Beauhamais. 

"  President :  Who  art  thou  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauhamais :  A  man  and  a  Frenchman. 

"President:  Spare  us  thy  jokes;  I  ask  what  is  thy 
name  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauhamais :  Eugene  Alexander  de  Beau- 
hamais. 

" A  Member:  Drop  the  de  if  you  please;  it  savours 
too  much  of  the  aristocrat. 

"  M .  de  Beauhamais  :  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
something  feudal  in  it.  A  name  without  a  particle  before 
it  is  undoubtedly  more  consonant  with  reason.  The 
fault,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  times  gone 
by  and  to  my  ancestors. 

"Another  Member:  Oh!  thou  claimest  an  ancestry; 
it  is  well  that  we  have  heard  this  frank  avowal.  Citizens, 
be  pleased  to  notice  that  he  has  ancestors,  and  does  not 
disguise  it.  (In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  nine 
members  of  the  Committee,  out  of  the  twelve  composing 
it,  betook  themselves  to  laughing.)  One  of  the  nine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  prevailing  hilarity,  assumed  a  grave 
countenance,  and  said,  with  the  utmost  composure, — 

"'  Fool  that  he  is,  does  he  not  know  that  an  ancestry 
is  nothing  better  than  an  old  parchment  ?  Is  it  the 
man's  fault  if  his  patents  were  not  consigned  to 
the  flames  ?  Citizen,  thou  art  commanded  to  deposit 
them  with  the  Committee ;  and  I  can  assure  thee  that 
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a  large  bonfire  shall  soon  give  us  a  good  account  of  thy 
ancestors.' 

11  At  these  words  the  worthy  Council  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  bulky  President  found  great 
difficulty  in  restoring  it  to  its  gravity  and  composure. 
This  explosion  of  mirth  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  President  more  tractable;  he  politely 
addressed  the  accused  in  these  words : 

11  '  Citizen,  you  may  sit  down.' 

"  A  Member,  rising  from  his  chair,  exclaimed  with  great 
warmth  :  I  demand  to  be  heard.  I  vote  that  the  Citizen 
President  be  called  to  order,  for  having  voutoye1  the 
suspected  citizen.  It  does  not  follow  because  he  is 
suspected  that  he  is  therefore  guilty.  So  long  as  the 
Tribunal  has  not  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
ever)rone  has  a  claim  to  be  addressed  by  the  pronoun 
thou. 

11  '  Monsieur  Violette  should  be  censured  for  his  want 
of  civility.' 

"  On  hearing  the  qualification  of  monsieur  given  to 
the  President,  the  assembly  exhibited  a  fresh  scene  of 
laughter,  noise,  and  confusion.  The  last  speaker  was 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
occasioned  them.  Order  was  at  length  restored,  and  my 
husband  seized  the  first  moment  of  silence  to  congratulate 
the  Committee  on  the  harmless  subjects  of  its  discussions, 
and  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  having  for  his  judges 
magistrates  of  so  cheerful  a  temper. 

"  The.  President,  with  an  air  of  importance  and  gravity  : 
If  thou  shouldst  mistake  our  proceedings  for  a  mere  farce, 

i  The  meaning  of  which  is — for  having  said  you  to  him,  instead 
of  thou. — Translator. 
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thou  wouldst  greatly  deceive  thyself.  The  suspected 
citizen  is  quite  right,  colleagues,  when  he  styles  us  his 
judges  ;  this  qualification  should  restore  us  to  our  wonted 
gravity.  If  it  were  allowable  formerly  to  indulge  in  mirth, 
it  now  behoves  us  to  comport  ourselves  with  gravity. 

"  M .  de  Beauharnais :  The  latter  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  new  regime  from  the  old. 

"  President :  Let  us  now  proceed  seriously  to  business, 
and  follow  up  the  examination.  Citizen  Jarbac  (one  of 
the  secretaries),  art  thou  ready  ?  (To  M.  de  Beauharnais.) 
What  are  thy  titles  and  qualifications  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais :  A  French  citizen,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  Republic. 

"A  Member :  President,  he  does  not  tell  everything  ; 
he  is  an  ex  ...  . 

"  Another  Member  :  Prince  or  baron. 

" M.  de  Beauharnais,  smiling  :  Viscount,  if  you  please; 
it  is  quite  enough. 

"President :  It  is  far  too  much  ;  thou  acknowledgest 
that  thou  art  a  noble  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais :  I  acknowledge  I  was  so  con- 
sidered, and  I  believed  it  for  some  time  under  the  regime 
of  ignorance,  old  habits,  and  prejudices. 

"President  :  Confess  that  thou  art  not  yet  wholly 
undeceived  on  the  subject. 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais :  The  obstinacy  with  which  some 
men  of  limited  understanding  persist  in  fighting  a  mere 
shadow  is  enough  to  give  it  a  kind  of  reality.  For  my 
part,  I  have  long  since  banished  the  illusion.  Common 
sense  had  taught  me  that  there  could  exist  no  other  dis- 
tinctions than  those  which  are  the  reward  of  virtues, 
public  services,  or  distinguished  talents ;    considerations 
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of  the  soundest  policy  have  satisfied  me  that  these  alone 
should  be  maintained  in  force. 

"  Citizen  Nevil :  This  is  reasoning  upon  correct 
principles  ! 

"  President :  Without  disputing  the  soundness  of  the 
consequences,  where  did  the  citizen  derive  those  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  prides  himself?  In  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ? 

"M.  de  Beauhamais :  I  am  proud  of  having  been  a 
member  of  that  assembly. 

"  President :  You  have  even  presided  over  it  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauhamais :  Just  so,  citizen,  and  at  a  very 
memorable  epoch. 

"  President:  Was  it  not  at  the  period  of  the  tyrant's 
flight  ? 

" M.  de  Beauhamais:  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Louis  XVI.  proceeded  to  Varennes,  and  when  he  re- 
turned from  thence. 

"A  Member:  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  the  citizen 
does  not  believe  Louis  Capet  to  have  been  a  tyrant. 

"  M.  de  Beauhamais  :  History  will  explain  that  point, 
and  posterity  will  pronounce  judgment. 

"  Citizen  Nevil :  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  citizen 
Beauharnais's  thoughts,  but  with  his  actions. 

"  President :  Very  true,  most  true;  let  us  then  enquire 
into  what  citizen  Beauhamais  has  done. 

"  M.  de  Beauhamais  :  Nothing  whatever;  and  in  these 
stormy  times  I  really  think  it  was  the  wisest  course. 

"  President :  Thou  hast  not  therefore  espoused  any 
party  ? 

"M.  de  Beauhamais:  I  have  not,  if  by  party  you 
mean  the  factions  which  detest  each  other,  throw  the 
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state  into  convulsion,  prevent  the  laws  from  holding 
paramount  sway,  and  retard  the  consolidation  of  the 
Republic;  but  if  by  that  word  you  understand  the 
immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  whose  wishes  are  in 
favour  of  independence  and,  liberty,  to  this  party  I 
certainly  belong. 

"  A  Member  :  We  are  yet  to  be  told  what  course  thou 
wouldst  adopt  ? 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais  :  I  should  prefer  persuading  by 
the  arguments  of  reason  and  convincing  by  those  to 
which  our  hearts  yield  a  willing  assent ;  nevertheless,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  physical  force  may  be  resorted  against 
the  alternate  disguise  and  violence  of  anarchical  factions. 
But  I  could  wish  that  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding 
should  not  degenerate  into  abuse,  that  it  were  seldom 
adopted,  and  that  rigorous  measures  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  tempered  with  humanity  whenever  the  safety 
of  the  State  permits  its  exercise. 

"A  Member  (this  was  the  wicked  old  man  who  was 
directed  to  arrest  my  husband) :  Humanity !  humanity, 
indeed !  I  mistrust  this  language  when  spoken  by 
certain  people. 

"M.  de  Beauharnais :  It  ought  to  be  mistrusted,  if 
it  bespeaks  pity  for  criminals  of  one's  own  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  every  deference  when  spoken 
on  behalf  of  error  and  inexperience. 

"A  Member:  All  moderate  men  utter  the  same 
sentiments. 

"  M.  de  Beauharnais:  Moderation  is  the  offspring  of 
good  sense,  and  the  parent  of  strength.  Why  should  I, 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  give  way  to 
violence  and  agitation  if  I  find  that  composure  and  the 
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exercise  of  reason  add  to  my  physical  and  moral  strength. 

"Citizen  Nevil :  I  assure  you,  citizens,  that  neither 
Rousseau,  Mably,  nor  Montesquieu  have  ever  written 
anything  more  sensible  than  what  the  accused  has  just 
spoken. 

"A  Member:  Who  are  those  people  ?  Do  they  belong 
to  the  section  ? 

"Another  Member:  Dost  thou  not  see  that  they  are 
feuillans  ?  this  is  the  language  of  the  moderate  party,  and 
is  most  hateful  and  pernicious. 

"  President:'  Citizens,  you  are  mistaken;  those  are 
the  names  of  authors  belonging  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  tragedies  are  constantly  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Francais." 

"  The  Revolutionary  club  now  divided  itself  into  two 
parties  ;  some  claiming  the  right  of  turning  the  President 
into  ridicule,  others  maintaining  or  combatting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  new  discovery  he  had  just  been  adding  to  the 
stores  of  literary  knowledge.  M.  de  Beauharnais  would 
have  smiled  at  the  blunder,  had  it  not  excited  a  painful 
sensation  in  his  breast  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  those  men  to  whose  hands  the  fate  of  his 
fellow -citizens  was  committed. 

"  Nevil  endeavoured  to  bring  this  ludicrous  and 
pitiful  sitting  to  a  close  by  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
consistency  to  the  examination. 

"  After  a  few  more  questions,  which  were  either 
unmeaning  or  inapplicable,  the  President,  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  circumstance  that  could  criminate  my  husband, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  be  kept  for  the 
present  under  arrest. 
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"  '  The  Revolutionary  vigilance,'  said  he,  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  find  more  tangible  grounds  of  charge,  and 
thou,  citizen,  shalt  also  have  more  leisure  to  enter  upon 
thy  defence.  If  thy  country  be  dear  to  thee,  thou  shalt 
render  it  as  good  a  service  by  a  spirit  of  resignation  as 
by  the  most  active  exertions  in  its  behalf,  and  if  liberty 
is  valuable  in  thy  sight,  it  will  become  still  more  so  by 
thy  protracted  imprisonment.  Accordingly,  I  consign 
thee  back  again  to  prison,  by  no  means  as  a  guilty  man, 
but  as  liable  to  become  such.  Thou  shalt  be  entered  in 
the  registers  of  the  Luxembourg  with  this  favourable 
note  in  the  margin  :  Accused  of  being  suspected" 


Nothing  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  elevation  of 
mind,  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  M.  de  Beauharnais, 
than  the  above  absurd  examination.  Will  posterity  ever 
believe  that  men  of  such  profound  ignorance  could  have 
acted  for  several  months  in  the  character  of  judges  over 
their  fellow-creatures  ?  Will  it  be  credited  that  such 
cold  and  atrocious  cruelty  which  trifles  with,  at  the 
moment  of  condemning,  its  victims  could  have  been 
tolerated  by  a  nation  proud  of  its  generous  feelings  ? 
Too  young  to  have  witnessed  such  scenes,  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  my  fellow-countrymen  do  not 
exaggerate  in  their  description  of  them.  What  they 
relate  bears  a  resemblance  to  sanguinary  tragedies,  the 
offspring  of  fanatical  minds  delighting  in  the  most 
painful  emotions.  But,  alas  !  they  are  facts  of  which 
every  family  has  had  to  lament  the  fatal  consequences ; 
mine  has  borne  its  share  of  them  !  .  .  .  I  must  therefore, 
however  reluctantly,  give  credit  to  narratives  which  our 
descendants  will  indignantly  reject  as  fabulous.     They 
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will  only  admit  the  truth  of  what  may  appear  in  accord- 
ance with  the  better  feelings  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Why  are  we  so  near  the  period  of  events  which  ought  to 
be  obliterated  from  our  records,  theretofore  never  sullied 
by  such  atrocities !  but  we  cannot  dispute  the  evidence 
of  facts !  .  .  .  .  This  is  the  misfortune  of  the  epoch  we 
live  in,  which  is  in  other  respects  so  fertile  in  deeds  of 
glory  and  in  the  brightest  prospects. 


LETTER    XII 

TO    CITIZEN    ALEXANDER    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

CITIZEN      SAINT-JUST M.      DE      SAINT-JUST,      AUTHOR     OF 

"THE    CALIPH  OF  BAGDAD,"  OF  "JEAN  DE  PARIS,"  ETC. 

MADAME    DE   SAINT-JUST PENSION    GRANTED   TO  MDLLE. 

ROBESPIERRE 

11  Can  it  be  possible  that  Providence  relents  in  its 
anger,  and  that  the  Government,  having  now  acquired 
more  stability,  is  about  to  substitute  measures  of 
clemency  to  the  system  of  coercion  hitherto  pursued  ? 
Since  the  day  before  yesterday  there  has  been  some 
relaxation  in  the  strict  vigilance  exercised  over  us,  and 
communications  from  without  the  prison  are  admitted 
after  a  very  superficial  inspection.  The  report  gains 
ground  that  Saint-Just *  has  had  a  warm  altercation  with 

i  We  must  not  confound  the  Saint-Just  in  question  with  M.  de 
Saint-Just,  the  lively  author  of  many  delightful  comic  operas,  such 
as  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Jean  de  Paris,  &>c,  who  died  two  years  ago. 
The  latter  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  who  never 
meddled  with  politics ;  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  he  was  exclu- 
sively intent  upon  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  His 
refined  and  entertaining  conversation  drew  to  his  house  the  most 
distinguished  artists  and  literary  characters,  whom  he  felt  a  plea- 
sure to  encourage  and  to  assist  with  pecuniary  means  when  they 
happened  to  be  in  distress.  Amiable  in  his  intercourse,  indulgent 
towards  everyone,  he  was  generally  regretted  when  an  inflammatory 
complaint  deprived  literature  and  his  friends  of  so  valuable  a 
member  of  society.  I  cannot  forget  his  kind  attentions  to  me,  and 
eagerly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  paying  to  his  memory  the 
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several  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Robespierre  :  it  is  further  said  that  the  latter  is  desirous 
of  adopting  a  different  system  ;  surfeited  with  the  number 
of  victims  he  has  already  immolated,  his  political  ideas 
have  undergone  a  change ;  but  he  finds  in  the  opinions  of 
his  colleagues  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  views.  Saint- 
Just  is  a  young  man  of  very  extraordinary  merit,  and  we 
have  often  lamented  that  fatality  which  drove  him  into  a 
career  of  cruelty  and  danger ;  as  little  could  we  be 
surprised  at  Robespierre's  returning  tj  sentiments  of 
humanity.  The  man  who  after  long  wandering  from  the 
right  road  has  dared  to  proclaim  a  God  in  the  face  of  his 
impious  fellow-men  cannot  harbour  a  ferocious  heart. 

"It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  altercation, 
which  does  him  great  honour,  he  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  Committees,  thereby  throwing  upon  his  col- 
leagues all  the  odium  of  their  sanguinary  deeds.  This 
occurrence  has,  however,  had  its  due  influence  upon 
those  who  live  in  hopes,  as  well  as  those  who  give  way 
to  despondency.  With  us  a  sensation  of  joy  was  expe- 
rienced which  partook  as  much  of  astonishment  as  of 
enthusiasm.  By  degrees  our  first  transports  subsided, 
and  made  way  for  a  no  less  pleasing  though  more  calm 

homage  of  the  respect  I  owed  to  him.  Far  greater  talents  and 
eloquence  will,  no  doubt,  be  exerted  in  his  praise ;  but  it  can  never  be 
told  in  language  of  more  unaffected  sincerity.  The  second  wife  of 
M.  de  Saint-Just  was  Mdlle.  Tourette,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Cherubini.  This  choice  is  equally  creditable  to  the  author  of 
it  and  to  its  object ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  fortune,  Mdlle. 
Tourette  was  possessed  of  every  qualification  which  can  recommend 
a  woman.  The  disinterestedness  of  her  conduct  at  the  death  of 
M.  de  Saint-Just  rendered  her  still  more  worthy  of  being  the  partner 
of  a  man  who  was  always  bent  upon  devising  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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conviction  of  security.  Are  these  hopes  too  sanguine  ? 
I  look  to  my  dear  Alexander's  opinion  on  the  subject 
ere  I  too  freely  indulge  them. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  by  Camille 
Desmoulins  has  just  been  made  known  to  us  as  an 
extraordinary  occurrence ;  you  are,  perhaps,  already 
apprised  of  it. 

"  It  is  said  that  under  the  thin  veil  of  the  Court  of 
Tiberius,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
present  day ;  this  is  a  bold  attempt,  but  he  is  reported  to 
have  written  under  Robespierre's  dictate ;  if  so,  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  act,  which  would  otherwise  be  one  of 
great  temerity. 

"  Desenne  has  sent  to  our  hotel  two  copies  of  the 
above  work,  one  of  them  is  for  my  dear  Alexander.  May 
it  enable  you  to  pass  a  good  night !  " 


Madame  de  Beauharnais,  like  all  those  who  are 
afflicted,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  every  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  calm  her  intense  sufferings.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  her  having  so  completely  mistaken  the 
character  of  Robespierre,  which  was  unquestionably  a 
compound  of  every  vice.  Timid  young  men  may  have 
been  drawn  away  from  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  influ- 
ence of  attractive  doctrines,  and  may  by  degrees  have 
become,  through  fear,  almost  as  cruel  as  their  leaders  ; 
but  the  man  who  so  long  beheld  torrents  of  blood  flowing 
by  his  orders,  and  could  find  rest  after  signing  a  series 
of  proscriptions,  was  a  monster  whom  no  one  can  attempt 
to  justify.     His  memory  must  ever  be  held  in  abhorrence. 

It  is  asserted  that  his  sister  obtained  a  pension  under 
vol.  11  15 
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the  different  Governments  which  succeeded  the  one  of 
1793,  and  that  it  is  even  continued  to  her  under  the 
Bourbons.  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  faults  are,  no  doubt, 
purely  personal  in  their  application  ;  can  there,  however, 
be  any  necessity  for  rewarding  the  relations  of  the  tyrant 
of  France  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  devote  those 
funds  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
gallant  men  who  have  died  in  the  field  of  glory,  be- 
queathing to  the  objects  dearest  to  them  no  other  legacy 
than  an  honourable  name  ? 


LETTER     XIII 

"  TO  DOCTOR  PORTAL 

MM.    MAGENDIE,    AUVITY,    PRUNET,    HEURTELOUP,    ETC., 

M.    HOREAU 

"  Lose  not  a  moment,  dear  doctor  ;  fly  to  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance,  where  you  will  receive  a  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Luxembourg.  You  will  there  find 
one  of  your  clients,  who,  notwithstanding  his  incarceration, 
has  not  forgotten  the  engagement  he  made  with  you  of 
being  ill  for  at  least  a  fortnight  every  year.  His  illness 
is  now  come  upon  him,  and  the  engagement  on  his  part 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled;  but  let  it  not  last  beyond  a 
fortnight  ;  you  understand  me,  doctor  ;  I  make  you 
personally  answerable  for  the  result.  This  would  be 
a  tedious  delay  were  he  at  liberty  to  enjoy  himself; 
but  within  the  precincts  of  a  prison,  sickness  whiles 
away  the  time,  provided  it  is  not  fatal  to  the  patient, 
and  an  agreeable  physician  affords  a  diversion  to  both." 


M.  Portal  was  always  what  he  is  at  the  present  day, 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  of  the  kindest  disposition, 
and  generally  esteemed.  He  rendered  many  important 
services  at  a  time  when  humanity  was  considered  as  a 
crime,  since  it  might  withdraw  a  victim  from  the  execu- 
tioner's axe.    No  danger  was  ever  known  to  check  the  zeal 

15—2 
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of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  in  his  now  advanced 
age  maintains  all  the  cheerfulness  of  his  early  days. 
Honoured  with  the  regard  ot  his  sovereign,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  he  has  undeviatingly  followed 
a  career  the  more  honourable  when,  as  in  his  case,  it  is 
dignified  by  an  adherence  to  the  most  exalted  virtues. 

Many  of  our  young  physicians  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  those  who  promise  to  follow  so  proud  an 
example;  we  particularly  notice  MM.  Magendie,  Auvity, 
Prunet,  Roger,  Heurteloup,  &c.  I  feel  happy  at  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  names  of  individuals  who 
are  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation,  which  will  find  in 
them  what  we  discovered  in  their  great  predecessor — 
science  and  virtue  combined. 

I  pass  over  the  name  of  M.  Horeau,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  he  lives  in  a 
country  retirement,  and  no  longer  practises  the  medical 
art. 


LETTER     XIV 

M.  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  TO  HIS  WIFE 
HIS  OPINION  RESPECTING  ROBESPIERRE — HIS  FORTITUDE  OF 
MIND — MDLLE.  DE  SOMBREUIL MESDAMES  DE  BELLE- 
GARDE — BAYARD,  FRANCIS  I.,  DUGUESCLIN,  TURENNE, 
CONDE,  VAUBAN,  MARSHAL  DE  SAXE,  NAPOLEON,  NEY, 
MURAT,  VICTOR,  MASSENA,  SUCHET,  MACDONALD, 
PERIGNON,     KELLERMANN,     THEIR     SERENE     HIGHNESSES 

THE  DUKES  OF  ORLEANS  AND  MONTPENSIER COUNTS  DE 

FORBIN    D'OPPEDE,   DE    JUILLAC,    DE    MARIN,    D'AUBENTON 

MESDAMES    DE    SAINTE-MARIE,   DUCREST,  DE    CAQUERAI 

MM.    DE    LA    ROCHEFOUCAULT,    SAINT    ALDEGONDE,    DE 

KERSALUN,     DE      GOISSON,     DE     FOUGY  MESDAMES     DE 

FLAHAULT,  DE  GENLIS — NOBLE  ACT    OF   AN  INTENDANT 

DEATH  OF  MY  FATHER'S  VALET  DE  CHAMBRE — M.  DETCHE- 
MENT AVARICIOUS  TRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUIS   d'a   *    *    * 

"  How  much  you  are  mistaken,  my  poor  dear  wife  ! 
You  are  led  away  by  hope ;  but  in  our  times  hope  is 
deceitful  and  treacherous.  I  have  attentively  read  the 
work  of  Camille  Desmoulins  ;  it  denotes  a  good  heart, 
but  evidently  proves  him  to  be  a  dupe.  You  tell  me  that 
he  writes  under  Robespierre's  dictate  ;  this  is  very 
possible,  but  after  having  urged  him  on,  the  tyrant  will 
sacrifice  him.  I  well  know  the  obstinacy  of  that  man, 
who  shrinks  at  no  difficulty,  and  who,  to  promote  the 
triumph  of  his  nefarious  system,  would  act,  if  necessary, 
the  part  of  a  man  of  feeling. 
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11  Listening  to  the  dictates  of  pride,  Robespierre 
fancies  himself  called  to  regenerate  France  ;  but  as  he  is 
a  man  of  confined  views  and  of  a  cold  heart,  he  sees  no 
effectual  regeneration  beyond  that  of  shedding  torrents  of 
blood  ;  it  is  for  him  the  easiest  course,  as  his  victims  are 
pent  up  within  a  certain  space,  and  the  ferocious  monster 
has  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  drag  them  to  the 
slaughter.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  heard  to 
utter  piercing  exclamations  in  their  dying  agonies;  and 
the  simple  Camille  Desmoulins  is  directed  to  repeat  the 
words,  with  a  view  to  sound  public  opinion.  Be  the 
expression  of  that  opinion  what  it  may,  some  will  be 
found  to  oppose  it,  and  the  tyrant  will  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  bring  fresh  victims  to  the  slaughter. 
Such  is,  more  or  less,  his  mode  of  proceeding. 

"It  is  very  painful  to  me,  my  dear  Josephine,  to 
destroy  the  illusion  to  which  your  heart  has  given  way ; 
but  can  I  entertain  any  who  have  been  so  close  an 
observer  of  the  manoeuvres  to  which  tyranny  is  wont  to 
resort  ?  When  we  are  unable  to  crush  it  by  main  force, 
our  only  means  of  resistance  consists  in  receiving  its 
blows  with  a  fortitude  which  is  a  reproach  and  disgrace 
to  it.  Those  who  come  after  us  will  at  least  profit  by 
our  example,  and  the  bequest  made  to  posterity  by  the 
victims  of  proscription  will  not  be  lost  to  mankind." 


M.  de  Beauharnais  followed  the  maxim  which  he  had 
recommended  to  his  wife.  All  his  actions  bore  witness 
that,  although  he  had  not  been  more  proof  than  others 
against  the  attractive  philanthropy  which  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  accordingly  longed 
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for  alterations  in  the  system  of  government,  nevertheless, 
lofty  sentiments,  and  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  country, 
were  guides  from  which  he  never  swerved.  At  his  death 
he  evinced  the  greatest  fortitude  of  mind,  and  was 
regretted  by  those  who  were  least  disposed  to  coincide 
in  his  political  opinions 

Such  must  ever  be  the  ascendancy  of  a  frank  and 
open  character.  General  esteem  cannot  fail  to  be  its 
reward,  especially  in  times  of  agitation,  where  everything 
is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  which  is  calculated  to  afford  relief 
to  the  mind,  so  often  and  so  powerfully  affected  by  mean 
or  cruel  actions.  In  the  midst  of  the  atrocities  committed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  it  not  a  consolation  to 
contemplate  the  sublime  act  of  self-devotedness  performed 
by  Mdlle.  de  Sombreuil,1  the  noble  conduct  of  Mesdames 
de  Perigord  and  de  Monaco,  and  of  so  many  others 
exposing  themselves  to  almost  certain  death  in  order  to 
save  the  objects  of  their  affections  ?  In  our  admiration 
for  such  acts,  we  become  reconciled  to  mankind,  which 
so  many  circumstances  would  otherwise  cause  us  to 
abhor.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  heroic  traits,  and  the 
surprising  valour  of  our  armies,  who  defended  their  terri- 
tory, but  strictly  conformed  within  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  justice,  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  would  be  branded 
with  disgrace.  Virtue  on  the  one  hand,  and  honour  and 
bravery  on  the  other,  have  maintained  for  us  the  rank 
which  we  claim  as  a  nation,  whose  happiness  and  tran- 

1  Married  at  Avignon,  Mdlle.  de  Sombreuil  resides  there  in  the 
midst  of  friends,  who  are  lavish  of  those  attentions  to  her  which 
are  so  justly  due  to  her  gentle  and  amiable  disposition,  and  to  the 
precarious  state  of  her  health  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  un- 
exampled courage  she  displayed  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 
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quillity  are  henceforth  secured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  laws. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  adverting 
in  this  place  to  the  affectionate  attachment  shewn  by 
Mesdames  de  Bellegarde1  who  daily  visited  a  friend  in 
captivity,  and  brought  her  whatever  could  contribute  to 
mitigate  her  distress.  Young,  handsome,  and  full  of  wit, 
they  succeeded  in  exciting  the  pity  of  the  ferocious  keepers, 
and  seldom  failed  in  the  objects  they  were  so  generously 
bent  upon  accomplishing.  They  seldom  went  away  with- 
out satisfying  themselves  that  their  friend  had  received 
what  they  had  brought  for  her  use.  The  interest  dis- 
played by  these  ladies  in  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  was 
calculated  to  bring  upon  them  the  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions ;  nevertheless  they  persisted,  and  escaped  as  if  by  a 
miracle  the  dangers  which  beset  everyone  possessed  of 
distinguished  qualities  and  solid  merit. 

Our  armies  gave  at  all  times  signal  proofs  of  valour ; 
this  is  a  truth  which  none  would  venture  to  deny  ;  our 
annals  sufficiently  attest  that  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
French  were  formerly  what  they  are  now.  The  names 
of  Dunois,  Bayard,  Francis  I.,  Duguesclin,  Turenne, 
Conde,  Vauban,  Napoleon,  Marshals  Ney,  Murat,  Victor, 
Massena,  Perignon,  Suchet,  M acdonald,  Kellermann,  and 
of  a  countless  number  of  other  heroes,  are  linked  with  the 
victories  achieved  in  every  epoch  of  our  history  ;  but 
whilst  foreigners  extolled  our  glory  and  our  science  in  the 
art  of  warfare,  they  affected  to  exaggerate  the  levity  of 
this  nation  of  conquerors. 

There  exists  no  evil  without  its  admixture  of  good ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  Revolution,  the  scourge  of  our  days, 


1  One  of  them  was  married  to  her  cousin,  a  general  officer  in 
the  sen-ice  of  Austria,  who  came  to  Paris  in  the  year  1814. 
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has  been  the  means  of  exhibiting  the  courage  of  French- 
men under  every  form  and  aspect.  In  France,  those  who 
were  unhappily  condemned  to  death  met  their  honourable 
doom  with  a  fortitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired.  The  emigrants  displayed  no  less  elevation  and 
energy  of  character  in  the  protracted  agony  they  had  to 
endure ;  during  their  too  long  exile  from  their  native 
country  they  no  doubt  encountered  less  imminent  dangers 
than  those  who  had  remained  in  France ;  can  it  be  said, 
however,  that  they  evinced  less  heroism  in  bearing  with 
every  kind  of  privation,  with  misery  and  want,  which 
threatened  to  terminate  their  existence  after  prolonged 
and  cruel  sufferings  ?  So  far  from  being  depressed  by 
the  misfortunes  which  assailed  them  in  every  way,  the 
nobility,  whose  life  had  generally  been  passed  in  a  con- 
tinued round  of  pleasures,  shewed  of  what  exertions  they 
were  capable  rather  than  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  public  relief;  the  aged  alone  and  the  infirm 
resorted  to  mechanical  occupations,  foreign  from  the 
habits  and  inclinations  of  this  wandering  and  deserted 
crowd  of  fugitives ;  talents  and  industry  supplied  the 
place  of  fortune,  and  men  of  high  rank  did  not  blush  at 
undertaking  pursuits  which  spared  them  the  mortification 
of  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  others. 

His  highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  tutor  in  a 

public  school  in  Switzerland,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 

de    Montpensier,    exerted    his   distinguished    talent    for 

painting,  by  which  he  earned  an  honourable  livelihood. 

The  Counts  de  Forbin  d'Oppede,1  de  Juillac,  de  Marin, 

1  M.  Forbin  d'Oppede  kindly  consented  to  give  me  during  the 
emigration  gratuitous  lessons  on  the  piano  ;  and  he  received  no  other 
return  than  the  most  giddy  treatment  on  my  part,  which  he  bore 
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and  d'Aubenton  turned  their  knowledge  of  music  to  more 
or  less  advantage.  The  Marchionesses  de  Sainte-Marie, 
Ducrest,  de  Caquerai,  gave  public  concerts  and  lessons  of 
singing  and  of  the  pianoforte;  MM.  de  la  Rochefoucault 
and  de  Sainte-Aldegonde  became  linen  -  drapers  ;  the 
Counts  de  Kersalun,  de  Fumel,  de  Quatrebarbe,  de 
Goisson,  established  furnished  hotels  and  coffee-houses ; 
the  Count  de  Fougy,  a  man  of  acknowledged  good  taste, 
became  a  dealer  in  millinery ;  others  taught  French, 
history,  &c,  manufactured  pasteboard  cases  and  worked 
embroidery  ;  Mesdames  de  Genlis  and  de  Flahault 
wielded  their  graceful  and  fertile  pens,  and  composed 
many  delightful  works ;  in  short,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
engaged  themselves  as  clerks  in  banking  houses.  This 
conduct  was  rewarded  by  the  admiration  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  ;  efforts  like  these  could  not  fail  to  receive 
the  public  approbation  which  became  the  just  reward  of 
such  signal  acts  of  perseverance  and  virtue  ! 

The  exiled  families  were  for  the  most  part  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  good  faith  of  the  powers  in  alliance 
with  France,  and  of  their  intention  to  coalesce  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  that  they 
left  their  homes  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  money, 
expecting  on  their  return  to  recover  their  fortunes,  their 
jewels,  and  their  titles.  "  By -and -by  we  shall  see  order 
restored  all  over  France "  was  a  common  expression 
amongst  them  ;  and  they  quitted  their  country  and 
their  families  with  a  confidence  which  was,  however, 

■with  as  much  patience  as  he  did  the  false  notes  I  played  for  him  ; 
it  is  only  of  late  years  I  have  learned  the  extent  of  my  obligations 
towards  him ;  I  am  happy,  therefore,  at  having  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  them. 
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to  be  productive  of  serious  evils.  This  by-and-hy  was  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  emigrations,  and  to  heal  every 
wound.  Nevertheless,  many  years  elapsed  before  that 
wished-for  moment ;  and  many  of  those  families  who 
have  returned  from  their  exile  are  still  the  victims 
of  misfortune,  for  their  paternal  hearth  is  gone  from 
them !  .  .  .  . 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  bring  some  traits 
of  meanness  and  bad  faith  into  contrast  with  this  picture 
of  energy,  high  honour,  and  Stoic  resignation ;  happily, 
however,  the  latter  greatly  preponderate,  and  the  pains 
taken  by  the  emigrants  to  conceal  the  errors  of  their 
suffering  fellow-countrymen  threw  a  veil  over  every 
discreditable  action  ;  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
mutually  defending  and  assisting  each  other,  a  dis- 
honest trait  in  the  character  of  anyone  among  them 
appeared  improbable,  and  was  buried  in  oblivion. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  following  anecdotes  were  the 
general  topics  of  conversation,  because  they  only 
reflected  disgrace  upon  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in 
saving  an  immense  fortune,  and  who  was  pointed  at 
as  a  model  of  the  most  sordid  avarice. 

So  far  from  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  distress  of 

his    fellow-countrymen,    the    Marquis    d'A seemed 

rather  to  augment  it  by  lending  them  small  sums  of 
money  at  an  usurious  interest,  and  often  obtained 
reimbursement  in  a  most  unfeeling  though  perfectly 
legal  manner.  No  one  resorted  to  him  except  from 
sheer  necessity,  and  certainly  no  debt  of  gratitude  was 
contracted  ;  a  sentiment  to  which  he  was  no  doubt 
perfectly  indifferent. 

M.  Detchement,  a  celebrated  French  dentist,  was 
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at  this  time  in  very  great  repute  in  England,  where  he 
obtained  sufficient  success  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  lend 
money  to  the  emigrants  without  ever  accepting  of  any 
interest  for  his  loans;  he  was  particularly  noted  for 
setting  porcelain  teeth,  which  wore  a  perfect  imitation  of 
real  ones,  and  had  none  of  the  disadvantage  of  false 
teeth. 

A  little  old  man  called  one  day  upon  him  with  a 
dress  which  denoted  the  most  absolute  want ;  his  counte- 
nance, moreover,  indicated  bodily  pain  and  severe  distress  ; 
this  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  pity  of  M.  Detchement, 
who  asked  whether  he  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  him. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  visitor,  in  weak  and  broken 
accents,  "  I  am  very  wretched,  and  greatly  to  be  pitied." 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  stand  in  need  of  any  assistance? 
I  should  be  too  happy  to -" 

"  By  no  means;  I  merely  wish  for  your  professional 
assistance.  I  have  worn  for  these  many  years  a  false  set 
of  teeth  which  is  completely  destroyed  ;  as  I  seldom  eat 
any  other  bread  than  what  the  circumstances  of  an  exile 
can  afford,  I  have  great  difficulty  in  breaking  it  with 
these  wretched  false  teeth,  and  I  come  to  request  you 
will  make  me  a  fresh  set ;  you  will  charge  me  as  low  as 
you  possibly  can,  for  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  still  greater  privations  in  order  to  meet  this 
extra  expense,  which  will  always  be  heavier  than  I  can 
well  afford  to  incur." 

During  this  long  and  pitiful  lamentation,  M.  Detche- 
ment was  preparing  the  requisite  apparatus  for  taking 
the  measure  of  the  mouth  which  the  speaker  was  holding 
up  to  him.  On  finishing  this  operation  M.  Detchement 
said  that  he  would  have  the  set  of  teeth  in  readiness  for 
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him  in  the  course  of  the  week  for  the  price  of  ten  guineas. 

"  What !  ten  guineas !  Where  do  you  suppose,  sir, 
that  I  can  find  ten  guineas  ?  That  sum  would  support  me 
for  the  space  of  two  months  ?  " 

"  I  exceedingly  regret,  sir,  that  I  cannot  take  a  lower 
price ;  it  is  what  1  charge  all  emigrants  who  apply  to  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  ask  of  them  no  more  than 
the  outlay  I  have  to  disburse  in  preparing  the  teeth. 
The  oven  must  be  heated  three  times  and  oftener,  for  I 
have  frequently  to  begin  the  work  over  again,  before 
I  can  succeed  to  my  wish.  The  English  pay  me  more 
than  double  that  price  ;  this  enables  me  to  charge  the 
French  more  reasonably." 

"  I  will  give  you  five  guineas." 

"You  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  M.  Detchement,  with 
some  warmth,  "if  you  suppose  me  capable  of  thus  over- 
charging a  person  in  distress.  I  flatter  myself  I  do  not 
deserve  that  you  should  entertain  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  me." 

"  I  beg  pardon  ;  will  you,  then,  take  six  guineas  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  there  is  no  bargaining  here;  be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  apply  elsewhere." 

"  Pray  be  not  offended ;  I  will  give  you  the  ten 
guineas,"  muttered  the  Marquis,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  shall 
bring  them  to  you  this  day  week." 

He  went  away,  deploring  the  necessity  of  incurring 
so  heavy  an  expense. 

Count  de met  him  on  the  staircase.     He  owed 

M.  d'A a  grudge  in   consequence  of  having  had  to 

allow  very  high  interest  for  the  accommodation  he  had 
received  from  him. 

"  I  pay  you  my  compliments,  my  dear  Detchement," 
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said  the  Count,  as  he  entered  the  room ;  "you  have  some 
excellent  customers." 

"  I  think  so  too,  indeed ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  The 
poor  man  wants  my  assistance,  and  I  even  regret  having 
just  now  treated  him  with  some  degree  of  rudeness." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why  he  put  me  out  of  temper  by  repeatedly 
bargaining  for  a  set  of  teeth ;  I  must  own  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  intend,  therefore,  to  make  an  abatement  when  he 
calls  again." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  the  old  man  you  just  met,  and  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  call  my  good  customer." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  I  assure  you  ;  he  is  worth 
many  thousands.     Do  you  not  know  him  ?     He  is  the 

Marquis   d'A ,   a  miser ;    a   wretch  who    lends   us 

money  for  a  short  time,  and  at  an  exorbitant  interest." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  he  has  attempted  to  deceive  me ;  I  will 
pay  him  off." 

The  Marquis  d'A called  on  the  appointed  day  ; 

M.  Detchement  led  him  to  a  chair,  removed  his  set  of 
teeth,  which  he  broke  and  threw  into  the  fire,  fixed  the 
new  set,  which  fitted  admirably  well,  and  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  Marquis,  who,  with  apparent 
reluctance,  pulled  ten  guineas  out  of  a  dirty  leathern 
purse,  and  carefully  counted  them  over. 

11  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "  is  the  money 
I  owe  you." 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  only  half  the  sum.  Ten  guineas  was 
the  price  which  I  asked  of    a  poor  Frenchman,  but  the 

Marquis  d'A must  pay  for  those  who  cannot  afford 

to  do  so  ;  I  therefore  claim  twenty  guineas  of  you." 
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•'  Sir,  this  is  an  infamous  imposition,  which " 


"  How  shall  I  qualify  the  imposition  you  put  upon  a 
man  who  is  compelled  to  earn  his  livelihood  ?  I  advise 
you  for  your  own  sake  to  pay  the  twenty  guineas, 
otherwise  I  will  make  known  what  has  taken  place 
between  us  ;  the  part  you  have  acted  cannot  redound  to 
your  credit." 

After  heaping  every  abuse  and  threat  upon 
M.  Detchement,  the  Marquis  submitted  to  his  fate;  he 
could  not,  besides,  act  otherwise,  since  his  old  set  had 
been  thrown  into  the  fire.  M.  Detchement  did  not  keep 
the  story  a  secret,  and  all  the  emigration  laughed  at  the 
expense  of  a  man  who  went  amongst  them  by  the  name 
of  the  old  Jew. 

The    Marchioness     d'A died    in    a    town    of 

Germany,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped  my  recollec- 
tion. It  is  the  custom  of  that  country  to  communicate 
deaths  through  the  means  of  an  undertaker.  They  go 
from  door  to  door  to  make  known  the  occurrence,  as 
well  as  the  hour  and  place  of  interment.     Anxious  to 

save  this  trifling  expense,   M.   d'A asked   his  old 

valet  de  chambre,  who  was  his  jack-of-all-trades,  whether 
he  understood  German. 

"  Perfectly  well,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  replied  the 
valet,  delighted  to  add  the  duty  of  interpreter  to  the 
many  others  which  devolved  upon  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  thou  shalt  go  to 
announce  everywhere  the  death  of  the  Marchioness,  thy 
late  mistress  ;  beware  not  to  forget  anyone." 

"You  may  depend  upon  me,  M.  le  Marquis." 

The  valet  de  chambre  dressed  himself  up  in  a  wretched, 
threadbare  black  coat  of  his  master,  tore  a  piece  of  black 
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crape  from  an  old  dress  belonging  to  Madame's  ward 
robe,   fixed   it   to   his   hat,  assumed   a   countenance   of 
sorrow,  and  knocking  at  every  door,  he  thrust  his  head 
forward,  bellowing  out  these  words  : 

"  Yesterday  evening,    at   six    o'clock,    Madame   la 

Marquise  d'A caput,"  closed  the  door,  and  continued 

his  rounds,  always  repeating  the  same  phrase.  At  night, 
in  every  private  society,  the  company  accosted  each  other 

in  these   terms :    "  So  Madame  la  Marquise  d'A is 

caput.  " 1 

This  specimen  of  conjugal  economy  appeared  so 
unworthy  and  ridiculous  that  it  was  made  a  standing 
joke  against  the  Marquis  d'A who  was  in  con- 
sequence under  the  necessity  of  transferring  his 
economical  spirit  to  another  town. 

The  class  of  people  the  most  likely  to  benefit  by  a 
Revolution,  which  was  intended  to  level  every  distinction, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  was  only  fertile  in  destroying, 
exhibited,  as  well  as  the  privileged  class,  many  acts  of 
sublime  virtue  ;  feeling  at  a  loss  which  to  select,  I  shall 
relate  a  trait  that  was  made  known  to  me  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  anecdote  occurred. 

The    Marquis    de    C ,    the    proprietor    of    the 

splendid  estate  of  La  Ferte  Lowendal,  near  Orleans, 
was  compelled  to  emigrate,  leaving  in  his  chateau  an 
old  servant,  whose  long,  tried,  and  faithful  services  had 
obtained  him  the  appointment  of  steward  to  the  estate,  of 
which  he  performed  the  duties  with  the  strictest  integrity  ; 
it  gave  him  a  great  authority  over  the  servants,  and  even 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  wont  to 

1  This  word,  in  Low  German,  means  broken,  destroyed,  dashed  to 
pieces. 
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respect  him  and  to  pay  every  deference  to  his  wishes. 

On  the  departure  of  his  master  he  made  a  strict 
inventory  of  everything  confided  to  his  charge,  carefully 
concealed  every  article  of  value,  and  affected  the  most 
exaggerated  democratical  opinions. 

Keeping  company  with  none  but  the  wildest  theorists 
of  the  country,  assuming  a  language  more  violent  and 
outrageous  than  theirs,  adopting  their  manners,  their 
peculiar  expressions  and  costumes,  he  succeeded  in  being 
nominated  by  them  to  a  municipal  appointment,  and 
nothing  thenceforward  was  ever  done  without  his  consent. 

M.  de  C had  deposited  in  a  place  of  concealment  a 

round  sum  of  money,  which  was  seized  by  the  steward, 

who,  instead  of  sending  it  to  M.  de  C ,  agreeably  to 

the  understanding  between  them,  employed  it  in  buying 
up  the  estates  of  his  beloved  master. 

Becoming  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
found  means  of  improving  the  property  and  of  conveying 

money  to  M.  de  C ,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 

the  source  from  whence  this  assistance  was  transmitted 
to  him. 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  M.  de  C 

returned  to  France,  and  felt  indignant  on  learning  that 
all  his  estates  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  steward 
in  whom  he  had  placed  the  most  unbounded  confidence  ; 
he  repaired  to  the  spot  without  a  moment's  delay,  hoping 
to  recover  some  fragments  of  his  extensive  property, 
which  had  been  disposed  of  for  a  very  trifling  pecuniary 
consideration. 

He  arrived  quite  unexpectedly,  entered  the  chateau, 
and  saw  before  him  the  old  servant,  whose  snow-white 
locks  and  faltering  steps  excited  an  emotion  in  him  which 
vol  11  16 
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he  was  at  first  unable  to  control,  as  it  reminded  him  of 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  spot  he  now  visited 
had  been  deserted  by  its  lawful  owner. 

He  checked  his  rising  emotion,  quickened  his  pace, 
and  prepared  to  load  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  the 
faithless  steward  who  had  plundered  him  of  everything  ; 
the  old  man,  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  footsteps,  turned 
round,  and  on  beholding  his  master  fell  at  his  feet 
exclaiming,  with  outstretched  arms, — 

"  God  be  praised  !  I  may  now  die  in  peace,  since 
I  have  seen  you  once  more,  and  can  now  make  restitution 
of  the  property  I  have  preserved  for  you  unimpaired." 

These  words  removed  the  necessity  for  any  further 
explanation ;  the  countenance,  the  look  of  this  model 
of  exemplary  gratitude,  were  sufficient  to  remove  every 

doubt  from  the  mind  of  M.  de  C ,  who  pressed  to  his 

heart  his  faithful  steward,  who  from  that  moment  could 
only  appear  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  generous  friend. 

He  delivered  up  everything  with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness,  excepting  a  silver  fork,  for  the  loss  of  which, 
greatly  to  his  mortification,  he  was  unable  to  account. 

M.  de  C left  on  his  death-bed  the  bulk  of  his 

fortune  to  his  niece,  now  Countess  Auguste  de  Talleyrand, 
whose  truly  amiable  qualities  gave  her  every  claim  to  his 
affection.  She  has  disposed  of  the  estate  of  La  Ferte 
Lowendal  to  the  young  Prince  of  Essling. 

I  claim  the  reader's  indulgence  for  quoting  two  more 
proofs  of  the  attachment  of  servants  for  their  masters. 

When  we  returned  to  France,  my  father's  old  valet 
de  chambre  called  to  see  him,  and  felt  so  happy  at  again 
beholding  his  master  that  he  was  unable  to  express  his 
satisfaction    in    any    other    language    than    in    broken 
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accents.  On  quitting  my  father,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  boulevard,  and  meeting  a  friend  requested  he  would 
procure  him  a  glass  of  water,  as  he  felt  quite  suffocated. 
The  blood  flew  so  suddenly  to  his  face  that  his  friend 
in  the  utmost  alarm  enquired  what  ailed  him. 

"  My  master  has  returned  ....  it  has  so  affected 
me  ....  I  feel  the  shock  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
his  heart ;   and  he  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

We  heard  of  this  dreadful  accident  from  his  widow 
two  days  afterwards.  She  came  in  the  utmost  agitation 
to  relate  it  to  my  father,  who  wept  bitterly  with  the  poor 
afflicted  woman.  Alas  !  he  had  no  longer  anything  but 
tears  to  offer. 

On  the  day  of  my  wedding  (in  1812)  we  were  return- 
ing late  from  a  family  dinner,  and  as  I  wished  to  avoid 
any  extraordinary  expense,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  our  limited  income,  the  bride  was  on  her  way 
home  in  a  humble  hackney  coach.  My  father,  however, 
who  must  fain  communicate  his  happiness  to  others, 
gave  the  coachman  much  more  than  his  fare,  saying, — 

"  Come,  my  honest  friend,  drink  to  my  daughter's 
health  and  happiness." 

"  Oh  !  M.  le  Marquis,  can  it  be  your  voice  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  driver,  with  emotion. 

"  How  dost  thou  know  me,  my  man  ?  Why  give 
me  a  title  which  no  longer  belongs  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow." 

So  saying,  he  flogged  his  emaciated  horses,  and 
left  us  in  utter  astonishment  at  this  meeting.  My 
father  had  become  so  obscure  a  personage  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone  could  recollect  what 
he  had  formerly  been. 

16 — 2 
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The  next  day  a  message  was  brought  to  us  that  a 
respectable  old  man,  in  a  fantastical  dress,  asked  leave  to 
present  a  nosegay  to  the  young  lady  who  was  married 
on  the  preceding  day. 

We  were  at  breakfast,  and  desired  that  he  should 
be  admitted.  He  accordingly  made  his  appearance  ;  and 
I  must  acknowledge  that  his  proud  and  contented  look 
made  a  much  slighter  impression  upon  me  than  his 
yellow  old-fashioned  coat,  with  sky-blue  collar  and  cuffs. 

"  Well,  M.  le  Marquis,  do  you  not  now  recognize 

your  faithful  Carpentier,  the  porter  of  G ?  this  is  the 

identical,  dear  livery  I  was  so  proud  of  wearing  in  your 
service.  I  was  compelled  to  remove  the  trimmings, 
otherwise  those  brigands  would  have  taken  it  from  me. 
In  order  to  make  more  sure  of  the  livery,  I  carefully 
concealed  it  from  everyone ;  something  told  me  that  I 
should  again  behold  my  master.  People  laugh  at  me  in  the 
streets;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  carry  on  my  back  the  badge  and 
patent  of  my  fidelity  to  him.  Madam,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  me,  "  deign  to  accept  this  nosegay  as  a  pledge 
of  my  affection  for  your  family,  and  accept  at  the  same 
time  my  unfeigned  wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  God 
reward  M.  le  Marquis  for  the  happiness  he  has  so 
frequently  bestowed  on  all  around  him !  " 

I  flattered  myself  that  this  wish  was  little  short  of  a 
prediction  of  what  was  to  happen ;  I  ventured  to  look 
forward  to  future  happiness!  .... 

A  venerable  head  and  long  white  hair  gave  to 
this  old  man  a  peculiar  expression  which  excited  our 
sympathy.  My  father,  in  particular,  was  deeply  affected, 
and  was  reaping  at  that  moment  the  reward  of  a  kind 
disposition  which  stood  the  test  of  every  vicissitude  of 
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fortune.  He  pressed  his  old  servant  to  his  heart,  made 
him  breakfast  with  us,  and  urged  him  to  say  in  what 
manner  we  could  be  of  service  to  him.  The  old  man's 
wishes  were  limited  to  the  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Incurables. 

By  dint  of  exertions  my  father  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  admission  into  that  hospital,  and  during  many 
years  we  regularly  heard  from  him  on  New  Year's  Day, 
being  the  anniversary  of  my  father's  birth,  and  on  the 
5th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  again 
beholding  his  beloved  master. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  the  usual  letter  of 
compliments  failed  to  make  its  appearance,  and  we 
began  to  apprehend  that  he  was  dead.  The  enquiries 
we  made  proved  to  us  how  correct  we  were  in  supposing 
that  death  alone  could  prevent  the  customary  expression 
of  the  worthy  man's  gratitude.  Two  years  afterwards  I 
lost  the  parent  who  had  excited  this  sentiment  in  his 
breast,  and  the  tears  of  a  whole  village  attest  that, 
although  bereft  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  my  father  had 
still  found  means  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures ! 

These  traits  sufficiently  attest  that  the  nobility  who 
have  of  late  years  been  so  much  defamed  and  calum- 
niated, were  kind,  affable,  and  humane  towards  their 
inferiors.  None  but  those  who  possessed  all  the  better 
qualities  of  our  nature  could  have  inspired  so  strong  an 
attachment.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  mentioning 
many  more  anecdotes  of  a  similar  description.  I  have 
exclusively  confined  myself  to  those  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  could  vouch,  and  which  I  felt  a  delight  in  publish- 
ing to  the  world,  as  an  homage  due  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  loss  is  to  me  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  regret ! 


LETTER  XV 

MADAME  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  TO  HER  AUNT, 
MADAME  FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNAIS. 

"  You  would  hardly  believe,  dear  aunt,  that  my 
children  have  just  undergone  a  long  and  minute  examina- 
tion !  That  wicked  old  man,  the  member  of  the 
Committee  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you, 
called  upon  me,  and  affecting  to  feel  uneasy  in  regard  to 
my  husband,  and  to  converse  with  me  respecting  him,  he 
opened  a  conversation  with  my  children.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  at  first  fell  into  the  snare  ;  what  surprised  me, 
however,  was  the  sudden  affability  of  the  man  ;  he  soon 
betrayed  himself,  however,  by  the  malignity  and  even 
bitterness  which  he  displayed  when  the  children  replied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  no  advantage  over  their 
unhappy  parents.     I  soon  penetrated  his  artful  intentions. 

When  he  found  me  on  my  guard,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  admitting  that  he  was  desired  to  procure  in- 
formation from  my  children,  which,  he  said,  might  be 
the  more  relied  on  as  it  would  bear  the  stamp  of 
candour,  he  entered  upon  a  formal  examination.  At 
that  moment  I  felt  an  indescribable  emotion,  and  the 
conflicting  effects  of  fear,  anger,  and  indignation 
alternately  at  work  within  me.  I  was  even  on  the 
point  of  openly  giving  vent  to  my  feelings  against  the 
hoary  Revolutionist,  when  I  reflected  that  I  might  by 
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so  doing  materially  injure  M.  de  Beauharnais,  against 
whom  that  atrocious  villain  appears  to  have  vowed 
perpetual  enmity  ;  I  accordingly  checked  my  angry 
passions.  He  desired  me  to  leave  him  alone  with  my 
children ;  I  attempted  to  resist ;  but  his  ferocious  glance 
compelled  me  to  give  way. 

"  He  confined  Hortense  in  a  closet,  and  began  to 
put  questions  to  her  brother.  My  daughter's  turn  came 
next ;  as  for  this  child,  in  whom  he  discovered  a  prema- 
ture quickness  and  a  penetration  far  above  her  age,  he 
kept  questioning  her  for  a  great  length  of  time.  After 
having  sounded  them  respecting  our  common  topics  of 
conversation,  our  opinions,  the  visits  and  letters  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  but  more  particularly 
the  occurrences  they  might  have  witnessed,  he  came 
to  the  main  point — I  mean  the  expressions  used  by 
Alexander.  My  children  gave  very  proper  replies,  such 
in  fact  as  were  suited  to  their  respective  dispositions, 
and  notwithstanding  the  artfulness  of  a  mischievous  man 
whose  object  is  to  discover  guilt,  the  frankness  of  my 
son  and  the  quick  penetration  of  my  daughter  discon- 
certed his  low  cunning,  and  even  defeated  the  object  he 
had  in  view. 

"  What  use  is  it  intended  to  make  of  the  replies  of 
two  children,  whose  language  was  that  of  truth  ?  They 
can  only  redound  to  the  triumph  of  innocence,  and  the 
disgrace  of  my  husband's  accusers.  Will  they  have  the 
courage  to  bring  that  examination  forward  if  it  should  be 
productive  of  this  double  check  upon  their  proceedings  ? 

"  I  can  as  yet  hear  nothing  concerning  poor  Nevil. 
Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  I  feel  at  adopting  such 
a  step,  I  have  determined  to  solicit   an   audience  of  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  Louis  (of 
the  Lower  Rhine),  who  is  spoken  of  in  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  Your  nephew  had 
expressly  forbidden  my  ever  calling  upon  those  men, 
whom  he  considers  as  the  destroyers  of  our  country, 
but  he  never  could  mean  to  forbid  my  applying  in  a  case 
in  which  gratitude  and  friendship  are  concerned.  Had 
he  done  so,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  disobey 
him.  I  hold  ingratitude  in  abhorrence,  and  shall  certainly 
never  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  that 
failing. 


LETTER     XVI 

MADAME  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  TO  HER  AUNT 

louis  (of  the  lower  rhine) — insolence  of  the  man 
who  is  charged  with  the  police  of  the  prisons — 
reflections  concerning  prisons  and  the  galleys — 
m.  de  clermont-tonnerre 

"  Louis  (of  the  Lower  Rhine),  whom  I  have  only 
seen  for  a  moment,  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  worthy 
man,  nor  do  I  believe  him  devoid  of  feeling;  his  heart 
does  not  seem  insensible  to  the  accents  of  pity ;  he  does 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  misfortunes,  and  his  temper  is 
unruffled  at  the  reproaches  in  which  the  afflicted  give 
vent  to  their  grief;  but  those  very  qualities  which  are 
his  best  recommendation  with  the  oppressed  are  construed 
into  vices,  and  injure  him  in  the  sight  of  his  tyrannical 
colleagues.  He  possesses  very  little  influence ;  and 
although  he  listened  to  my  complaint,  he  was  unable  to 
afford  any  assistance,  but  took  me  to  the  member  who 
was  charged  with  the  police  of  the  prisons.  The  latter, 
with  a  look  which  denoted  the  cruelty  of  his  heart, 
assumed  a  tone  of  mockery,  and  paid  me  an  ironical 
compliment  on  the  interest  I  felt  in  Nevil's  fate. 

"  '  Nevil  is  a  handsome  young  man,'  he  added,  'it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  should  be  patronised  by  a  handsome 
young  woman.     If  she  displays  a  tender  attachment  for 
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him,  a  time  may  come  when  he  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  prove  his  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  as  his  examination 
is  over,  his  case  no  longer  concerns  me.  Citizen,  you 
will  have  to  repair  to  the  office  of  the  citizen  Prosper 
Sijas,  who  will  decide  whether  the  permission  you  solicit 
can  be  granted  to  you.  I  heartily  recommend  his  acceding 
to  your  wishes,  for  it  really  is  a  pity  to  keep  so  long 
asunder  two  young  people  who  are  so  anxious  to  meet.' 

"  After  this  insolent  language,  to  which  I  made  no 
reply,  he  gave  me  a  ticket  for  the  head  of  office  he  had 
just  named.  The  latter  treated  me  in  a  very  different 
manner.  To  my  agreeable  surprise,  I  found  in  M.  Sijas 
all  the  urbanity  that  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
the  world  added  to  all  the  minute  knowledge  of  business 
which  might  be  looked  for  in  a  clerk  in  office.  He 
informed  me  that  notwithstanding  the  examination  which 
citizen  Nevil  had  undergone,  he  was  still  in  the  custody 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety. 

"  '  As  it  is  imagined,'  said  he,  'that  he  has  something 
to  reveal,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  keep  him  there, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  within  call.  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
in  the  first  place  on  his  own  account,  as  he  must  feel 
more  than  others  the  consequence  of  his  detention,  and  in 
the  next  place  on  your  own,  madam,  since  he  has  had 
the  happiness  to  excite  your  sympathy  in  his  favour. 
Here  is  the  permission  to  communicate  with  him ;  you 
are  to  observe  that  such  communications  are  only  allowed 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party ;  but  the  peculiar  cut  I 
have  just  given  to  the  document  conveys  the  privilege  of 
either  rendering  the  witness  invisible,  if  there  exists  no 
special  circumstance  to  oppose  his  becoming  so,  or  in  the 
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event  of  his  refusing  to  turn  his  back,  of  obscuring  his 
sight,  and  making  him  hard  of  hearing.' 

"  You  must  own,  my  dear  aunt,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  be  more  amiable  than  M.  Prosper  Sijas  ; 
he  is  certainly  not  at  home  in  that  den  of  thieves,  and  yet 
his  loss  would  be  greatly  felt  by  those  who  have  to  solicit 
a  favour. 

"  From  the  office  of  the  Committee  I  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  de  Brionne,  under  the  gate  of  which  is  established 
the  depot  of  prisoners.  You  will  hardly  credit  that  they 
have  carried  their  neglect,  I  should  rather  say  their 
atrocious  unfeelingness,  so  far  as  to  select  for  this  depot 
a  low,  narrow,  and  dark  room,  which  barely  receives  a 
faint  light  through  a  loophole,  and  which,  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  main  shore,  stands  lower  than  the 
tubes  of  a  pump  constantly  at  work.  In  this  dark, 
infectious,  and  damp  abode,  ten  or  twelve  unhappy 
prisoners,  strangers  to  each  other,  are  confined  in  a 
space  fifteen  feet  square  ;  their  only  bed  consists  of 
some  boards  raised  thirty  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
they  are  poisoned  with  the  pumping  of  the  mephitic 
exhalations  to  which  they  contribute,  whilst  their 
mental  afflictions  are  embittered  by  the  painful  com- 
munications they  impart  to  each  other.  In  this  abode 
groaned  young  Nevil,  who  was  brought  out  to  his 
great  surprise,  and  who  recognized  me  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  he  has  been  examined ;  but 
the  questions  related  more  to  what  was  taking  place  at 
the  Luxembourg  than  to  what  concerned  my  husband  ; 
but  as  nothing  had  occurred  there  it  is  clear,  to  whatever 
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lengths  the  questions  were  carried,  the  replies  were 
necessarily  short  and  few  in  number.  He  expects  to 
be  examined  on  a  fresh  topic." 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  familiar  with 
deeds  of  cruelty  should  have  so  little  attended  to  the 
comforts   of  the  prisoners  whom   an  atrocious  tyranny 
had  confined  to  loathsome  dungeons  !   It  was,  moreover, 
impossible  to  find  suitable  prisons,  when  the  numbers 
of  the  victims  made  it  indispensable  to  resort  indiscrimi- 
nately to  infectious  cellars  and  splendid  hotels  as  places 
of  confinement  for  suspected  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
persons  doomed  to  perish  ;   for  their  fate  was  determined 
as  soon  as  they  became  the  inmates  of  those  gloomy 
abodes.     Now,  however,  that  the  Government  is  strong 
enough  to  give  effect  to  the  King's  wish,  that  none  but 
those  whose  guilt  is  manifest  should  be  punished  with 
all  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost  of  bestowing  more  attention  than  heretofore  to 
the   salubrity   of  our  prisons.      All   participate  in  the 
desire  that  prisoners  should  be  treated  with  humanity, 
and  yet   it   escapes   r'x  observation   of    everyone   that 
many  places  of  detention  in    Paris,  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces,  are  still  deprived  of  air,  and  in  a  condition 
which  is  revolting  to  the  feelings.     The  bagnios  are  far 
more  clean  and  much  better  ventilated  than  the  prisons 
reserved  for  those  who  have  not  yet  been  pronounced 
guilty  of  any  crime. 

Is  this  what  we  should  expect  as  the  result  of  the 
reports  daily  drawn  up  on  the  subject  ?  MM.  de 
Laborde,  Pastoret,  &c,  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  the  most 
upright  and  humane  intentions ;  their  recommendations 
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cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  bene- 
volent sentiments  they  manifest  towards  their  suffering 
fellow-countrymen,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their 
advices  are  attended  to  ! 

I  recollect  having  once  called  with  my  mother  at  the 
prison  of  l'Abbaye,  to  visit  some  military  men  of  real 
merit,  who  had  been  confined  for  a  slight  infringement 
of  the  rules  of  discipline.  They  were  languishing  in 
obscure  narrow  chambers  full  of  vermin  !  A  very  small 
yard  surrounded  by  high  walls  scarcely  afforded  them 
the  means  of  indulging  in  that  bodily  exercise  to  which 
they  had  all  their  lives  been  accustomed. 

Might  not  another  place  be  selected  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  transgressions,  which  may  be  inadvertently 
committed  by  men  of  the  highest  honour  and  courage, 
who  are  useful  to  the  country,  which,  whilst  it  claims 
their  services,  is  bound  to  extend  its  protection  to  them  ? 

Those  who  are  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Sainte-Pelagie, 
unless  they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  are  doomed  to 
perish  with  cold  in  apartments  without  fires.1  Thus  it 
may  happen  that  the  father  of  a  family,  after  being 
ruined   by  the  confidence  he    reposed    in    a    common 

1  A  friend  of  mine,  Count  de  Gr ,  having  gone,  during  one 

of  the  coldest  days  of  the  present  winter,  to  visit  a  young  man  con- 
fined for  debts  which  he  had  contracted  with  usurers  who  took 
every  advantage  of  his  distress,  he  found  the  unhappy  man  in  bed, 
where  he  constantly  remained  in  order  to  avoid  being  frozen  to 
death  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  door  and  window  of  which  could  never 
be  closed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  him  from  the  wind. 

M.  de  Gr was  informed  that  the  most  indispensable  articles 

were  sold  in  the  prison  at  a  price  four  times  higher  than  their  real 
value,  and  as  the  prisoner  was  at  a  distance  from  his  family,  who 
resided  in  the  country,  his  means  were  too  scanty  to  afford  him  a 

stock  of  wood.     M.  de  Gr lent  him  some  money,  and  had  the 

satisfaction,  previously  to  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  to  see  a  cheer- 
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sharper,  may  be  plunged  into  distress  and  exposed  to 
every  privation,  whilst  a  man  whose  guilt  is  manifest  to 
all  may,  thanks  to  his  pecuniary  means,  enjoy  within  the 
bounds  of  the  same  prison  all  the  comforts  which  the 
most  fastidious  could  desire  ! 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  save  the  prisoners  from 
the  infirmities  likely  to  result  from  a  protracted  confine- 
ment in  that  prison,  by  having  spacious,  well-heated 
rooms,  where  those  whose  only  fault  is  their  excessive 
poverty  might  escape  the  consequences  of  a  damp  and 
severe  winter  ?  Can  nothing  but  the  possession  of  a  large 
fortune  save  one  from  perishing  at  Sainte-Pelagie,  or 
becoming,  on  leaving  it,  a  martyr  to  the  consequences  of 
so  rigorous  an  imprisonment  ?  Would  it  not  be  consistent 
with  justice  to  fix  a  tariff  for  every  article  sold  by  the 
gaoler  to  the  prisoners  ?  The  high  price  he  sets  upon 
whatever  he  deals  out  is  an  abuse  which,  in  my  opinion, 
calls  loudly  for  redress ;  it  is  but  fair  he  should  make  a 
profit  on  what  he  supplies ;  but  I  ask  whether  it  is 
proper  that  such  profit  should  be  four  times  the  real 
value  of  the  article  supplied,  and  that  he  should  deprive 
the  unfortunate  of  many  little  comforts  which  he  compels 
them  to  relinquish  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  military  bagnio  has  conferred 
an  important  service  upon  humanity ;  but  is  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  unhappy  men  confined  in 
it  should  be  deprived  of  the  wretched  mattress  formerly 

ful  blaze  sparkling  in  the  fire-place  of  that  obscure  cell.  Ought  not 
the  public  authorities  to  give  such  directions  as  would  prevent  the 
gaolers  from  earning  higher  profits  than  the  retail  furnishers? 
Ought  they  not  to  forbid  a  speculation  which  is  the  more  revolting 
as  it  is  always  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  distressed  prisoners  ? 
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granted  to  them?1  Ought  not  some  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  soldiers  punished  for  errors  frequently 
committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and  absolute 
murderers  ? 

1  On  his  way  through  Lorient,  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  the 
then  Minister  of  War,  is  said  to  have  given  orders  for  burning  all 
the  mattresses  in  the  bagnio,  which  had  been  procured,  I  believe, 
by  means  of  a  public  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  the  military 
confined  in  that  prison.  The  prisoners  now  sleep  upon  boards,  like 
the  galley-slaves  of  Brest,  Toulon  and  Rochefort  1  .  .  . 


LETTER    XVII 

TO   THE   SAME 

VISIT    OF    M.    DE    BEAUHARNAIS'S    CHILDREN    TO    THEIR 
FATHER THEIR    CONVERSATION    WITH    HIM 

"  My  feelings  were  yesterday  a  prey  to  alternate 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure.  My  husband  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  his  children,  and  thanks  to  our 
guardian  angel  his  wish  was  complied  with ;  but  in  order 
to  spare  their  youthful  feelings  I  determined  to  send  them 
at  once,  and  Nevil  undertook  to  usher  them  in.  For 
some  days  past  they  had  been  told  that  their  father, 
having  fallen  ill,  had  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
a  celebrated  physician,  who,  finding  the  air  more  pure 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  plenty  of  vacant 
space,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  edifice.  The  first 
interview  went  off  very  well,  if  we  except  the  remark 
made  by  Hortense,  that  her  papa's  apartments  were 
very  small,  and  that  the  patients  were  very  numerous. 
When  it  came  to  my  turn,  the  children  had  already  left 
their  father,  a  worthy  door-keeper  having  at  Nevil's 
instigation  removed  them  out  of  sight,  and  left  them 
with  some  neighbours,  whose  notice  they  had  attracted 
by  their  youth,  their  position,  and  their  innocent  manners. 
I  dreaded  their  being  witnesses  to  our  tender  meeting, 
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which  took  place  during  their  absence.  Alexandsr,  who 
bears  his  imprisonment  with  great  fortitude,  was  not  at 
first  proof  against  my  tears.  Alarmed,  however,  at  his 
excessive  emotion,  I  used  my  endeavours  to  calm  it,  and 
began  in  my  turn  to  console  him.  Our  children  again 
made  their  appearance,  and  this  proved  a  fresh  crisis, 
which  was  the  more  painful  as  we  had  to  disguise  from 
their  knowledge  the  cause  of  our  emotion. 

"  Hortense  who  is  all  candour  was  for  a  long  time 
the  dupe  of  it,  and  in  the  warmth  of  her  affection  she 
wanted  to  persuade  us  that  we  were  wrong  to  give 
way  to  sorrow,  and  that  her  papa's  illness  was  not 
a  dangerous  one.  Hortense  had  put  on  that  little 
peevish  and  negative  manner,  which,  as  you  know,  so 
well  becomes  her. 

"  '  Do  you  believe  that  papa  is  ill  ? '  said  she,  to  her 
brother.  '  At  any  rate,  his  complaint  is  not  such  as 
doctors  can  cure.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ? '  said  I,  inter- 
rupting her.  '  Do  you  think  that  your  father  and  I  have 
connived  to  deceive  you  ?  ' 

"  •  Pardon  me,  mamma,  but  I  do  think  so.' 

"  '  Oh  !  sister,  what  you  are  saying  is  very  odd,' 
observed  Eugene,  with  warmth. 

"  '  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  plain  and  natural.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  mademoiselle  ?  '  I  again 
said,  assuming  a  severe  look. 

"  '  Surely,'  continued  the  arch  little  girl,  c  affectionate 
parents  may  be  allowed  to  deceive  their  children  when 
they  wish  to  spare  their  feelings.' 

11  So  saying,  she  rushed  into  my  arms  and  threw  her 
own  round  her  father's  neck.     Smiles  and  tears  added  to 

vol.  11  17 
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the  effect  of  this  family  scene,  which  my  Eugene  rendered 
still  more  affecting  by  his  caresses.  Sweet  child  !  he  is 
as  endearing  as  his  sister  is  witty  ;  both  have  hitherto 
been  a  source  of  delight  to  us  ;  why  are  they,  in  the 
present  crisis,  to  excite  our  liveliest  anxiety,  and  to 
occasion  me  in  particular  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
pain  which  I  am  unable  to  conquer,  and  find  it  very 
difficult  to  contend  with  ?  I  have  no  apprehension  on 
my  own  account,  but  I  am  in  the  utmost  terror  and 
alarm  concerning  them  and  my  dearest  Alexander  ! 

"  The  occasional  visits  of  my  children  and  the  words 
overheard  and  picked  up  by  my  daughter  had  enabled  her 
to  guess  that  her  father  was  a  prisoner.  We  acknowledged 
to  her  what  it  was  no  longer  in  our  power  to  conceal. 

11  '  What  has  he  done  ?  '   enquired  Hortense. 

"  Her  brother,  laying  his  usual  timidity  aside,  was 
also  anxious  to  know  the  motive  of  this  act  of  severity. 
We  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  assign  any. 
Singular  abuse  of  power,  guilty  and  contemptible  stretch 
of  arbitrary  authority,  which  does  not  escape  a  child's 
penetration,  which  all  the  world  should  oppose  though 
no  one  ever  ventures  to  complain. 

11  '  Oh  !  we  will  punish  your  accusers,'  exclaimed 
Hortense,  '  as  soon  as  we  are  strong  enough.' 

11  '  Be  silent,  my  child,'  said  her  father  ;  '  if  you  are 
overheard  I  am  lost ;  you  and  your  mother  would  be 
made  to  suffer  for  speaking  this  language,  and  we  might 
not  then  enjoy  the  consolation  of  having  afforded  no 
pretence  for  their  unjust  treatment.' 

"  '  Have  you  not  often  told  us,'  observed  Eugene, 
1  that  it  was  proper  to  resist  an  act  of  oppression  ?  ' 

"  '  And  I  again   repeat   it,'   rejoined  my  husband  ; 
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1  our  conduct  must,  however,  be  guided  by  the  rules  of 
prudence,  and  whosoever  attempts  to  defeat  the  views  of 
tyranny  must  beware  of  awakening  it  from  its  slumbers.' 

"  By  degrees  the  conversation  took  a  more  cheerful 
turn.  We  forgot  our  present  misfortunes,  and  indulged 
in  tender  recollections  and  in  plans  for  the  future.  You 
will  readily  suppose  that  you  came  in  for  a  share  of  them. 

"  '  I  wish  my  aunt  every  happiness,'  said  Alexander, 
with  a  smiling  countenance  ;  *  nevertheless,  as  the  muses 
are  never  so  interesting  as  when  under  the  excitement  of 
sorrow,  I  could  wish  that  for  a  few  days  my  aunt's 
inspiring  goddess  were  familiarised  with  captivity ;  it 
would  suggest  to  her  pen  a  splendid  elegy,  and  the  poet's 
imagination,  whilst  immortalizing  her  prison,  would 
readily  console  her  for  having  been  one  of  its  inmates.' 

"  What  think  you  of  this  wish,  my  dearest  aunt  ? 
You  will  perhaps  see  in  it  my  husband's  anxiety  for  your 
welfare  ;  for  my  part,  as  I  love  you  more  than  I  do 
your  poetry,  I  must  form  a  contrary  wish,  and  at  the 
risk  of  your  never  sharing  the  glory  of  Ovid  or  of 
Madame  de  la  Suze,  I  recommend  you  to  write  on  in 
prose,  and  retain  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  in  order 
that  you  may  also  indulge  in  the  inclination  you  have 
most  at  heart,  that  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures." 


17—2 


LETTER    XVIII 

"  TO    CITIZEN    DORAT    CUBIERES 

"  To  you,  my  excellent  friend,  I  am  bound  to  give 
the  first  account  of  an  occurrence  in  wh'ich  you  have 
taken  so  lively  an  interest,  since  I  am  indebted  to  your 
friendly  offices  for  the  result  I  have  now  to  communicate. 

"  Prosper  Sijas,  who  was  appointed  five  days  ago 
to  the  rank  of  Chief  Assistant  in  the  War  Department, 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  my  husband  should  be 
heard  in  full  committee ;  he  was  unwilling,  however, 
that  Alexander's  innocence  should  derive  any  advantage 
from  his  presence,  or  create  a  decisive  impression  on  the 
members  of  the  Government,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
his  old  colleagues  in  office.  You,  my  kind  friend,  had 
requested,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  should  be  examined 
before  the  same  Committee,  and  your  efforts  were 
attended  with  success.  You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  both  those  steps  on  our  behalf,  and 
that  Alexander  was  not  aware  of  their  having  been  con- 
templated. Removed  from  the  prison  of  the  Carmelites 
to  the  office  of  the  Committee,  I  was  waiting  in  an  ante- 
room until  summoned  to  appear,  when,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  Alexander  was  ushered  in  ;  he  was  no  less 
surprised  at  seeing  me ;  but  we  neither  of  us  suspected 
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that  there  existed  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  mitigation 
in  the  severity  of  our  condition.  Nevertheless,  the 
happiness  of  this  unexpected  meeting  procured  us  some 
of  those  moments  of  unalloyed  delight  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  assuage  and  even  to  erase  a  year's  sorrows  from 
the  memory.  We  wrere  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  company,  a  pleasure  which  a  Stoic  mind 
might  call  puerile,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  very 
man  who  had  been  the  unintentional  cause  of  it.  This 
was  citizen  Sijas,  whose  new  functions  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Committee, 
which  proved,  tor  a  short  time,  detrimental  to  our 
prospects. 

"The  duty  of  reporting  is  no  longer  confided  to  Louis; 
and  it  would  have  been  unsafe  for  us  to  appear  before  a 
new  reporter  who  was  not  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
facts.  This  is  what  the  newly-appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  War  came  to  communicate  to  my  husband. 
I  applied  the  hint  to  my  own  case,  and  resolved  not  to 
solicit  an  audience  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
should  offer.  We  derived,  however,  some  advantage 
from  the  present  disappointment,  since  it  was  the  occasion 
of  our  meeting.  But  in  what  place  and  at  what  moment ! 
I  know  not  what  my  poor  Alexander  may  have  thought 
of  me ;  for  my  part,  I  found  him  pale,  much  reduced, 
and  greatly  altered  for  the  worst ;  but  his  temper  is  un- 
changed ;  he  is  still  the  most  amiable,  the  most  dignified 
of  men ;  full  of  courage  and  resignation,  his  language  is 
truly  heroic,  and  his  conduct  even  more  magnanimous 
than  his  sentiments.  He  had  shed  tears  of  joy  on  again 
beholding  me ;  when  it  became  necessary  to  part,  he 
evinced  the  utmost  calmness  and  fortitude.     He  embraced 
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me  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  husband,  and  recom- 
mended his  children  to  my  tender  care.  So  much 
innocence  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  such  extraordinary 
composure.  I  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  these 
Committee-men  should  not  have  seen  him ;  they  never 
could  have  resisted  the  ascendancy  of  his  lofty  virtues." 


LETTER     XIX 

"TO   CITIZEN  PROSPER  SIJAS 

"  I  am  informed,  citizen,  that  you  are  instructed 
to  draw  up  the  report  which  the  representative  Louis 
(of  the  Lower  Rhine)  is  to  make  to  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety  respecting  the  case  of  General  Beau- 
harnais  ;  Heaven  be  praised  for  the  change  !  Were  I 
acquainted  with  the  individual  who  has  transferred  the 
business  to  your  hands,  I  should  thank  him  for  the  act 
in  still  warmer  language.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  select 
a  judge,  your  name,  citizen,  would  have  instantly  occurred 
to  me.  It  was  already  familiar  to  my  mind,  and  had 
always  been  coupled  with  those  honourable  epithets 
which  the  heart  alone  can  suggest  ;  flattery  would 
seek  for  them  in  vain  ;  they  can  only  be  inspired  by 
gratitude,  and  must  therefore  be  in  strict  concordance 
with  the  truth.  Since  that  time  a  fortunate  chance,  or 
rather  a  benign  Providence,  has  placed  me  in  a  direct 
intercourse  with  you  which,  although  it  lasted  but  a 
moment,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  those  whom 
you  have  so  kindly  protected  bore  testimony  to  no  more 
than  what  you  were  entitled  to  at  their  hands.  I  am 
also  of  the  number  of  those  whose  sorrows  you  have 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  ;  and  I  join  my  tribute  of  praise 
to  that  of  the  unfortunate,  of  whose  bitter  affliction  you 
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would  have  willingly  removed  the  cause,  had  it  been  in 
your  power  to  do  so.  You  are  aware,  however,  that 
my  sorrows  have  experienced  no  diminution,  and  that  so 
long  as  my  husband's  case  is  not  brought  before  the 
Tribunal,  they  acquire  additional  weight  ;  for  he  no 
longer  solicits  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  he  demands  to  be 
tried  ;  this  is  due  to  a  gallant  soldier  who  is  accused  ot 
a  crime  which  compromises  his  honour. 

"  Alexander  de  Beauharnais  a  conspirator  !  One  of 
the  founders  of  liberty  accused  of  meditating  its  ruin  ! 
He  who  was  chosen  among  a  crowd  of  other  citizens  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  Republic,  arraigned  of  attempting 
to  compass  its  downfall  !  You,  citizen,  never  credited 
the  charge,  and  those  who  preferred  were  no  less  con- 
vinced of  its  falsehood.  But  it  behoves  us  to  impress 
his  judges  with  the  conviction  of  his  innocence.  Let 
them  but  hear  your  report,  and  they  will  readily  dismiss 
the  false  impression  from  their  minds.  It  will  even  be 
needless  to  say  that  his  wife,  as  innocent  as  he  is,  pines 
away  at  a  distance  from  him  ;  that  a  prisoner  herself, 
she  is  not  allowed  the  indulgence  of  being  immured  in 
the  prison  of  her  husband  :  I  mention  my  own  case  with 
no  other  view  than  to  give  you  the  measure  of  the  unjust 
persecution  hitherto  directed  against  Alexander.  Dismiss 
from  your  mind  the  recollection  of  the  persecuted  mother, 
and  of  her  children  wandering  at  a  distance  from  her ;  and 
direct  all  your  thoughts  to  the  father  and  the  husband,  or 
rather  to  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  worthy  of  being 
restored  to  honour  and  liberty." 


LETTER    XX 

TO  HER  CHILDREN,  EUGENE  AND  HORTENSE 

"  Both  your  notes,  although  bearing  the  same  date, 
reached  me  at  the  distance  of  three  days  from  each  other. 
They  are  everything  I  could  wish,  my  dearest  children, 
for  they  express  your  unaltered  affection  for  me  ;  and  had 
I  not  received  the  assurance  from  your  aunt  that  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  composition,  I  should  have 
found  in  them  some  indication  of  the  fairy's  wand.  At 
any  rate,  if  she  has  not  dictated  the  notes,  she  vouches  to 
me  for  your  uniform  good  behaviour ;  in  her  attentions 
to  you  I  can  discern  her  genuine  kindness  of  heart  and 
amiable  disposition.  Your  father  will  be  no  less  delighted 
than  I  am  at  hearing  from  you.  Your  duty  and  fond 
attachment  have  suggested  the  consolations  you  tender 
to  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  persecuted  by  the  wicked. 
These  shall  pass  away  and  receive  the  chastisement  of 
their  crimes  ;  you,  my  dearest  children,  will  be  rewarded 
for  your  tenderness  of  heart  by  promoting  your  parents' 
happiness. 

"  Repair  instantly  to  the  presence  of  the  obliging 
fairy,  and  placing  yourselves  on  each  side  of  her  load  her 
with  kisses  in  your  father's  name  and  in  mine." 


LETTER    XXI 

TO  CITIZEN  ALEXANDER  DE  BEAUHARNAIS 
TOMY'S  HISTORY — A  BOOK  CONTAINING  THE  GOSPEL  IS 
PIERCED  THROUGH  AND  THROUGH  WITH  DAGGERS — 
MADAME  DE  SOYECOURT,  ABBESS  OF  THE  CARMELITE 
CONVENT — PRAISEWORTHY  CONDUCT  OF  M.  DE  CHEVERUS 
WHEN  BISHOP  OF  MONTAUBAN — THE  DUKE  DE  LA  FORCE 
— ACTS  OF  BENEVOLENCE  PERFORMED  BY  THEIR  ROYAL 
HIGHNESSES  THE  DAUPHINESS,  MADAME,  AND  MDLLE. 
D'ORLEANS — THE    DUKE    DE    DOUDEAUVILLE 

"  We  have  not  forgotten  that  unhappy  barmaid 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen  who,  deserted  by  her 
seducer,  became  insane,  and  went  every  day  to  demand 
of  the  travellers  on  the  high  road  that  they  would  restore 
to  her  the  wretch  who  had  made  so  ungrateful  a  return 
for  her  attachment.  The  worthy  Marsollier  made  us 
shed  bitter  tears  some  years  ago  when  he  related  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  and  forlorn  wanderer ;  and  our  amiable 
Dalayrac  has  rendered  them  popular  by  clothing  them 
in  a  poetical  language  which  can  never  grow  out  of  vogue. 
Well,  then,  my  dear  Alexander,  we  have  a  young  man 
in  this  prison  who  might  excite  a  still  livelier  interest 
than  Nina  herself,  and  become  the  interesting  hero  of  a 
dramatic  production.  He  is  an  Englishman  known  by 
the  name  of  Tomy. 
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11  One  has  often  to  deplore  the  fatal  effects  of  an  ill- 
fated  love,  which  removes  from  its  victim  the  very  sense 
of  its  oppressive  grief  by  depriving  him  of  reason ;  but 
the  sense  of  gratitude  is  seldom  so  deeply  inlaid  in  our 
breasts  as  to  be  productive  of  such  results.  The  un- 
fortunate Tomy  is  an  affecting  proof  of  the  excess  of  that 
attachment  which  is  in  everyone's  mouth,  though  felt  by 
very  few.  This  history  appears  to  me  so  fraught  with 
interest  that  I  cannot  resist  telling  it  to  you.  It  will  not 
be  lost  upon  your  feelings,  and  whilst  attending  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  sorrows  of  others  you  may  be  disposed 
to  forget  your  own.  To  pity  a  fellow-creature  and  partici- 
pate in  his  sorrows  is,  alas  !  the  only  distraction  to  which 
the  human  heart  is  accessible  in  times  of  bitter  trials. 

"  A  worthy  curate  of  Sainte  -  Sulpice  had  felt  a 
particular  affection  for  Tomy,  and  reared  him  in  the 
principles  of  a  Christian  education.  I  say  a  Christian 
education  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  for  the 
worthy  Abbe  Capdeville,  who  was  as  tolerant  in  his 
opinions  as  he  was  a  model  of  piety  himself,  had  merely 
brought  up  this  young  man  as  his  pupil,  and  had  not 
even  dreamed  of  making  a  proselyte  of  him,  persuaded  as 
he  was  that  in  a  conscience  free  from  guilt  religion 
insinuates  itself  by  the  force  of  good  example,  and  is  not 
to  be  inculcated  by  mere  precepts.  Those  which  he 
instilled  in  Tomy  were  drawn  from  the  source  of  un- 
bounded charity  towards  all  his  fellow-creatures,  a  charity 
of  which  the  curate  exhibited  in  his  own  person  an 
affecting  example. 

"  A  witness  to  the  numerous  alms-deeds  performed 
by  his  tutor  with  no  less  benevolence  than  discrimination, 
Tomy  could  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  true  religion  had 
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charity  for  its  ground-work  ;  he  was  no  less  persuaded 
that  indulgence  towards  others  and  a  toleration  of  their 
errors  were  precepts  emanating  from  that  supreme  God 
whose  representative  he  beheld  in  the  respectable  curate. 
The  priest  barely  reserved  for  himself  what  was  indispens- 
able tor  his  daily  wants.  Lavish  of  his  bounty  to  others, 
he  denied  himself  many  things  which  might  almost  be 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  him  at  his  advanced 
age.  His  composure  and  placidity  of  countenance  were 
indicative  of  the  unruffled  serenity  of  his  heart.  It  never 
seemed  obscured  by  the  slightest  cloud,  except  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  or  soften 
the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

"  Gifted  with  quick  penetration  and  a  tender  heart, 
Tomy  felt  towards  his  benefactor  an  attachment  the 
more  sincere  as  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  every 
affection !  He  had  lost  his  mother  ere  he  could  have 
kncwn  her,  and  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when 
Providence  threw  this  protecting  angel  in  his  way  ;  a 
deserted  orphan,  he  had  received  from  M.  Capdeville  the 
protection  of  a  home  and  a  parental  education  ;  he  felt  so 
much  delight  in  obeying  him  that  he  succeeded  in  what- 
ever he  undertook ;  it  was  sufficient  that  his  father  (the 
name  by  which  he  called  the  abbe)  should  give  him  an 
advice,  he  managed  by  the  most  persevering  application 
tc  overcome  in  a  short  time  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
This  amiable  and  worthy  young  man  possessed  a  remark- 
able talent  for  music.  His  melodious  though  feeble 
voice  adapted  itself  to  many  instruments,  and  his  daily 
progress  on  the  harp  offered  a  presage  that  he  would  soon 
instruct  others  in  a  science  in  which  he  was  becoming  so 
great  a  proficient. 
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11  M.  Capdeville,  being  a  man  of  much  information, 
undertook  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  several 
artists,  who  delighted  in  testifying  their  gratitude  by 
leaching  in  return  their  friend's  pupil ;  thus  it  happened 
that  without  laying  out  upon  him  what  ne  did  not 
conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  poor, 
this  worthy  clergyman  found  means  ot  providing  nis  dear 
Tomy  with  the  most  celebrated  masters  ;  and  a  man  wno 
was  so  modest  in  whatever  was  personal  to  himself,  telt 
proud  of  the  success  of  his  adopted  child.  But  tne 
happiness  he  experienced  was  destined,  alas!  to  De  ot 
short  duration. 

"One  of  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  10th  ot 
August  was  the  incarceration  of  almost  every  priest 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  Abbe 
Capdeville,  from  an  intimate  conviction  that  the  clergy 
should  obey  the  temporal  power  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  had  taken  the  required  oath  and  submitted, 
if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  as  a  point  of  duty,  to  the  existing 
authority.  He  had  therefore  nothing  to  apprehend  on 
that  score.  Being,  however,  the  diocesan  of  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  was  at  all  times  his  protector, 
ne  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  desert  his  patron  in  so 
pressing  a  danger.  In  consequence  of  this  display  of 
attachment,  the  Revolutionists  of  the  section,  who  had 
either  seen  or  were  determined  to  see  in  it  a  proof  of 
complicity,  had  decreed  his  imprisonment  in  the  Carmelite 
Convent,  where  a  few  days  afterwards  Tomy  had,  by 
dint  of  exertions,  obtained  leave  to  remain  with  him, 
at  a  time  when  a  single  word,  a  look,  were  sufficient 
to  consign  anyone  to  a  dungeon ;  the  poor  youth  was 
denied  the  favour  he  so  warmly  -.olicited,  of  tending  in 
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his  turn  the  old  man  who  had  protected  him  from  his 
earliest  infancy. 

"  Hard-hearted  men  refused  him  for  a  time  what  they 
considered  as  a  favour,  because  it  fell  short  of  an  act  of 
cruelty.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  being 
under  some  obligations  to  M.  Capdeville,  succeeded  at 
last  in  obtaining  for  Tomy  the  object  of  his  solicitations  ; 
he  was  confined  with  his  benefactor. 

"  I  must  spare  my  friend  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
massacre  committed  on  the  2nd  of  September  in  that 
prison,  which  will  be  for  ever  memorable  from  the 
sublime  resignation  displayed  by  the  numerous  victims 
put  to  death.  The  chapel  in  particular  was  selected 
by  the  executioners  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
slaughtering  the  clergy.1  They  appeared  to  be  drawn 
as  it  were,  to  that  spot  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  the 
expiring  looks  of  the  dying  might  be  directed  towards 
their  crucified  Saviour,  who,  persecuted  like  them,  had 
set  them  the  example  of  forgiving  their  enemies ;  and 
the  last  sighs  of  these  unfortunate  men  might  almost  be 
considered  as  hymns  of  glory;  they  were  praying  for 
their  assassins  when  the  horde  of  frenzied  wretches  burst 
in  upon  them. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age,  was  giving 

1  Large  spots  of  blood  may  yet  be  seen  impregnated  in  the  stone 
floor  of  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  Convent.  One  of  those  clergy- 
men, who  was  an  honour  to  the  priesthood,  had  in  his  side-pocket  a 
small  book  containing  the  gospel,  which  had  the  effect  of  protecting 
his  life  for  a  few  moments ;  at  last,  however,  the  assassins  dispatched 
a  victim  whom  Providence  seemed  anxious  to  save  from  their  blows. 
This  book  received  twenty-two  stabs  from  daggers,  and  was  covered 
with  blood.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Madame  de  Soyecourt,  the 
respectable  abbess  of  that  convent. 
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his  last  blessing  to  his  companions  kneeling  before  him. 
Capdeville,  on  bended  knees,  recited  in  a  calm  and  clear 
tone  of  voice  the  prayers  of  persons  in  their  last  agony, 
which  were  answered  from  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
edifice  by  the  choir  of  martyrs,  and  from  without  by  the 
vociferations  and  hootings  of  a  troop  of  wild  miscreants 
eager  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood. 

"  Tomy  flew  about  the  house  in  the  utmost  agitation, 
stopping  to  listen,  and  alternately  bursting  into  tears  and 
uttering  the  most  mournful  lamentations.  Some  neigh- 
bours attracted  to  the  spot  by  a  courageous  sense  of 
compassion  used  every  endeavour  to  save  him  and  to 
promote  his  escape,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  his  master, 
or  rather  his  friend,  than  he  felt  himself  rivetted  to  the 
spot  and  obstinately  refused  to  be  separated  from  him. 
The  ferocious  monsters,  having  broke  open  the  doors  and 
forced  in  the  windows,  penetrated  into  several  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  pavement  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as 
the  steps  leading  to  the  sanctuary,  were  soon  covered 
with  blood. 

"  Capdeville  received  the  fatal  blow  immediately 
after  his  archbishop ;  he  fell  at  his  feet,  and  stretching 
his  half-fractured  hand  towards  Tomy  fixed  a  last  look 
upon  him,  and  expired.  That  look  was  a  parting 
benediction  .... 

"  Already  this  young  man,  or  rather  this  boy — for  he 
was  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age — had  exhibited  evident 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration  ;  but  his  malady  appeared 
to  reach  its  height  when  his  friend  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  unfortunate  Capdeville  was  apart  from  his  com- 
panions in  martyrdom  ;  his  head  rested  on  the  step 
nearest  the  altar,  and  his  body  on  the  lower  ones ;  his 
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left  hand  pointed  to  his  heart,  and  his  right  towards 
his  pupil,  as  already  mentioned.  The  blow  under  which 
he  expired  had  not  effaced  the  habitual  expression  of 
kindness  depicted  on  his  placid  physiognomy,  so  that, 
owing  to  his  sudden  alienation  of  mind,  Tomy  felt 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his  friend  had  merely 
fallen  asleep.  Immediately,  as  if  by  sudden  enchant- 
ment, all  this  scene  of  slaughter  disappeared  from  his 
bewildered  sight ;  he  knelt  down  near  the  bleeding  corpse, 
and  awaited  its  arising  from  its  fancied  slumbers.  After 
remaining  for  three  hours  in  this  position,  Tomy  ran  for 
his  harp,  took  his  station  near  the  mangled  remains  of 
his  friend,  and  struck  up  some  plaintive  tunes  in  order 
to  accelerate  his  awakening,  which  appeared  to  him 
delayed  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  At  last  he  was  over- 
taken by  sleep,  and  the  charitable  hands  which  had 
removed  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  from  the  grasp  of 
their  assassins  extended  the  same  office  to  Tomy,  and 
bore  him  to  his  bed.  He  remained  during  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  out  of  which  he  awoke  with 
all  the  appearance  of  health  and  of  sound  mind  ;  but  if  he 
retained  the  full  enjoyment  ot  the  former,  the  latter  was 
never  restored  to  him. 

"  Out  of  commiseration  for  a  state  of  insanity  which 
arose  from  so  virtuous  a  cause,  he  was  allowed  the  free 
range  of  this  house,  where  he  remains  in  contemplative 
silence  until  the  daily  return  of  the  evening  hour  of  three. 
The  clock  has  no  sooner  tolled  that  hour  than  Tomy,  who 
generally  paces  the  prison  with  slow  and  measured  steps, 
suddenly  runs  for  his  harp,  and  leaning  against  the 
fragments  of  the  altar  strikes  up  the  tunes  which  his 
friend   delighted  to  hear.      His    countenance    indicates 
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hope  ;  his  attitude  denotes  that  he  is  awaiting  a  word 
from  the  friend  who  is  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  and  his 
hope  does  not  vanish  until  the  hour  of  six,  when  he 
abruptly  closes  the  melancholy  scene  with  these  words : 

"  '  Well,  then,  not  yet  ;  but  he  will  soon  speak  to  his 
child." 

"  He  kneels  down,  prays  with  the  utmost  fervour, 
utters  a  sigh  on  rising  from  the  ground,  walks  away  on 
tip-toes  for  fear  of  awaking  his  friend,  and  falls  into  a 
complete  mental  absorption  until  the  next  day. 

11  Although  a  prisoner  in  this  house,  I  had  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  man  until  this 
moment,  when  I  have  just  had  for  the  first  time  a 
glimpse  of  his  countenance,  which  reflects  his  deep-felt 
sorrow  and  exalted  virtues.  I  should  to-day  find  it 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  any  other  topic.  Farewell, 
then,  my  friend,  until  to-morrow  ;  more  fortunate,  how- 
ever, than  Tomy,  I  have  the  certainty  of  being  enabled 
to  repeat  to  the  object  of  my  dearest  affection  and 
solicitude  the  sentiments  I  entertain  for  him." 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clergyman  more  perfect 
than  M.  Capdeville  appears  to  us,  according  to  Josephine's 
description  of  him.  Many  others  afforded  a  signal  proof 
of  virtue  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  they 
repeatedly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  not  only  to  save 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  in  endeavouring 
to  provide  them  with  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  in 
exercising  their  holy  avocations  notwithstanding  the 
numberless  dangers  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
attending  to  the  duties  of  their  ministry. 

vol.  11  18 
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In  our  own  days  several  members  of  the  clergy 
are  entitled  to  the  public  admiration  which  they  strive 
to  elude  by  concealing  the  most  honourable  acts.  We 
might  quote  a  multitude  of  traits  which  would  effectually 
destroy  the  calumnies  so  unceasingly  levelled  at  men  in 
holy  orders.  Suffice  it  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
that  we  furnish  some  details  concerning  M.  de  Cheverus, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  prove  that  acts  of 
the  most  sublime  virtue  are  the  inspirations  of  true 
piety  I 

Having  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Montauban, 
M.  de  Cheverus  won  the  affection  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  a  town  in  which  the  latter  formed  a 
very  numerous  body.  When  it  was  a  question  of  con- 
soling the  afflicted,  he  forgot  all  differences  of  religion, 
and  succeeded  in  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  without  even  uttering  a  word  which  might 
lead  to  the  inference  that  as  a  reward  for  his  kind  offices 
he  had  the  least  idea  of  urging  them  to  change  their 
creed.  This  truly  apostolic  man  was  wont  to  offer  up 
fervent  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  heretics  ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  with  awaiting  that  event  without  accelerating  it 
by  any  measure  of  intolerance,  his  own  example  was 
best  calculated  to  prove  on  which  side  the  truth  was  to 
be  found. 

Being  informed  that  the  mayor  of  M ,  a  small 

town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montauban,  had  been  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  on  bad  terms  with  the  curate,  M.  de 
Cheverus  paid  a  visit  to  the  former  without  giving  him 
any  previous  notice  of  his  intention.  He  was  recognized 
by  the  poor,  who  were  receiving  daily  proofs  of  the 
charitable  feelings  of  their  bishop,  and  had  often  been 
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admitted  into  his  presence  :  they  collected  in  crowds 
round  the  mayor's  residence,  and  rent  the  air  with 
acclamations. 

The  mayor  hastened  to  greet  the  prelate,  who  rushed 
into  his  arms  and  said  to  him, — 

"  If  it  be  true  that  I  have  rendered  some  slight 
assistance  to  the  people  over  whom  you  preside,  reward 
me  by  becoming  reconciled  to  the  curate.  I  have  no 
desire  to  know  which  of  you  is  in  the  wrong  ;  your  mis- 
understanding affects  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  and  creates  a  kind  of  schism  which  I 
grievously  deplore.  Give  me  a  proof  of  your  regard  for 
me  by  exchanging  with  him  the  kiss  of  peace  I  now 
tender  to  you." 

The  venerable  countenance  of  the  bishop,  his 
language  of  supplication,  created  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  person  whom  he  addressed,  that  without  answer- 
ing a  word  he  tore  himself  from  M.  de  Cheverus,  hurried 
away  to  the  curate,  frankly  acknowledged  his  error, 
requested  he  would  forget  what  had  taken  place,  and 
consent  to  take  part  in  the  humble  fare  he  had  just 
offered  to  their  bishop;  from  that  moment  these  two  men 
live  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  understanding,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  have  already  been  generally 
felt. 

A  dreadful  inundation  which  desolated  a  part  of 
France  principally  extended  its  ravages  over  the  depart- 
ment of  which  Montauban  is  the  chief  town.  The  Tarn 
had  completely  overflown  its  banks,  and  spread  itself 
over  many  villages,  tan-yards,  and  mills.  The  shrieks  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  inundation  excited  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  population  ;  but  the  danger 

18—2 
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of  conveying  relief  to  many  huts,  which  were  built  upon 
small  islands  in  front  of  the  town,  prevented  anyone  from 
running  the  risk  of  so  perilous  an  undertaking. 

M.  de  Cheverus  had  repaired  to  the  scene  of  this 
awful  calamity.  He  assisted  in  throwing  out  ropes,  and 
drawing  up  the  unfortunate  people  who  clung  to  them ; 
he  recalled  their  suspended  animation  by  the  application 
of  salts,  and  advised  what  could  best  be  done  for  them  ; 
but  his  heart  was  penetrated  with  the  deepest  affliction 
when  he  found  that  no  one  would  venture  to  approach 
the  habitations  surrounded  and  nearly  covered  with 
water.  He  offered  large  sums  of  money  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  boatmen  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  those 
despairing  families,  which  were  threatened  at  every 
moment  with  the  danger  of  being  carried  away  and 
plunged  into  the  abyss  ;  none  would  venture  into  a  boat, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  instantly  upset. 

"Well,  then,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Cheverus,  "Provi- 
dence plainly  reserves  to  myself  the  consolation  of 
saving  my  children." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  entreaties  of  the 
by-standers,  the  holy  bishop  threw  himself  into  a  boat, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  who  had  for 
many  hours  been  bestowing  the  most  effectual  assist- 
ance ;  several  men,  spurred  on  by  such  examples  of 
courage,  determined  to  brave  a  death,  at  the  aspect 
of  which  they  had  shrunk  a  few  moments  before  ;  to 
share  the  glory  of  such  self-devotedness  was  now  the 
wish  of  everyone,  and  the  bishop  found  himself  compelled 
to  decline  the  services  of  many.  Endeavours  were  still 
exerted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  enterprise ;  but  he 
persisted,  seized  one  of  the  oars,  plied  it  with  all  the 
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vigour  of  his  youthful  days,  and  the  boats  rapidly  flew 
from  the  bank,  leaving  behind  a  crowd  of  people  who  on 
bended  knees  offered  up  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  one  who  appeared  in  their  eyes  as  the  messenger 
of  Providence. 

After  the  most  incredible  efforts  and  dangers, 
which  would  appear  exaggerated  were  I  to  detail 
them,  hundreds  of  individuals  were  saved  who  had 
given  up  all  prospect  of  escaping.  They  were  no  sooner 
landed  than  M.  de  Cheverus  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"  Happy  am  I,  my  dear  children,  to  find  myself 
thus  surrounded  at  this  moment.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  should  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  repair  your  losses, 
but  the  King  is  all  goodness ;  he  will  do  what  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  accomplish.  Meanwhile,  until  his 
bounty  shall  have  reached  you,  come  to  the  episcopal 
residence,  where  you  shall  receive  shelter  and  nourish- 
ment. Your  more  fortunate  fellow-townsmen  will  come 
to  your  assistance  ;  follow  me." 

During  several  weeks  the  bishop's  palace  afforded 
shelter  to  this  distressed  population.  In  order  to  support 
these  poor  people,  M.  de  Cheverus  deprived  himself  ot 
every  superfluous  comfort,  and  shared  their  daily  meal. 
He  collected  numerous  alms,  and  his  appeals  were  the 
means  of  affording  considerable  relief  to  the  objects  of 
his  solicitude.  The  Duke  de  la  Force  wrote  to  the 
King,  who  sent  6,000  francs,  and  further  sums  at  a  later 
period,  which  put  an  end  to  the  most  dreadful  wretched- 
ness and  misery. 

M.  de  Cheverus  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Bordeaux,  which  he  at  first  declined, 
owing  to  the  reluctance  he  felt  at  quitting  Montauban. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  natural  then  his  attachment  to 
a  town  in  which  he  had  conferred  so  much  happiness! 
But  the  King  having  written  to  him,  and  signified  his 
commands  that  he  should  go  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
would  have  a  wider  field  and  ampler  means  for  doing 
good,  M.  de  Cheverus  gave  way.  The  greatest  regret 
was  felt  at  his  departure.  His  conduct  at  Bordeaux 
is  but  a  continuation  of  those  acts  of  benevolence  which 
he  had  previously  displayed  at  Montauban.  What  better 
eulogium  can  be  passed  upon  it ! ' 

The  dreadful  inundation  just  mentioned  also  extended 
its  ravages  to  the  Department  of  the  Loiret.  Windmills 
were  swept  away ;  a  hundred  boats,  heavily  laden,  broke 
their  cables  at  the  town  of  Orleans,  and  in  their  rapid 
course  down  the  stream  destroyed  several  houses,  and 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  great  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

I  was  then  residing  at  Meung,  a  small  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
scene  of  desolation  on  the  quay,  where  all  the  houses 
were  filled   with  water.       Women   and    children    were 


1  Having  been  lately  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  Court  of 
Assize,  held  at  Saint  Omer,  in  the  Department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
M.  de  Cheverus  repaired  to  that  town;  and  in  his  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  him,  which  has  been  quoted  in  all  the  papers,  affords 
so  correct  an  estimate  of  his  dignified  character  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  record  it  in  this  place.  "  The  accused  having  caused  a 
variety  of  questions  to  be  put  to  the  Archbishop  by  the  organ  of 
the  President  of  the  Court :  '  Monseigneur,'  said  the  latter,  '  the 
accused  calls  for  an  answer  to  all  these  questions.  I  am  therefore 
bound  to  put  them  to  you.'  '  M.  le  President,'  replied  the  Archbishop, 
*  it  is  my  duty  to  answer  them.  In  the  far  too  elevated  condition  in 
which  I  am  placed,  I  owe  the  example  of  deference  to  the  law.'  " — 
Journal  des  Debuts,  26th  February,  1829. 
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seen  on  the  roofs  imploring  a  relief  which  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  convey  to  them,  as,  owing  to  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Loire,  any  boat  that  ventured  out  was  in  danger 
of  being  upset.  Several  inhabitants  devoted  themselves 
to  danger  on  the  occasion,  and  carried  provisions  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  by  the  inundation,  who  must  have 
died  of  want  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  these 
gallant  men.  The  most  dreadful  wretchedness  was  the 
deplorable  consequence  of  that  calamity. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  of  writing  to  the  Princesses, 
who  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  distress,  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  from  them  a  sum  of  money 
which  allayed  much  of  the  prevailing  misery.  When  an 
obscure  individual  like  myself  could  receive  assistance 
for  these  people  at  a  moment  when  applications  were 
pouring  upon  their  royal  highnesses  from  all  parts  of 
France,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  their 
generous  disposition.  I  doubt  that  any  relief  was  ever 
more  needed,  or  was  ever  received  with  more  lively 
gratitude. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  solicited  assistance 
from  the  same  humane  quarter  on  another  occasion, 
and  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  for  not  having 
dreaded  to  become  importunate  when  my  applications 
to  the  Dauphiness,  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  and  Mdlle. 
d'Orleans,  had  the  afflicted  for  their  object. 

The  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  at  that  time  Minister 
of  the  King's  Household,  sent  me  200  francs  which  were 
applied  for,  at  my  request,  by  his  nephew  M.  Anatole  de 
Montesquiou.  These  joint  sums  afforded  the  means  of 
rebuilding  the  cottage  of  two  interesting  female  orphans 
which  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  workmen  I  engaged  for  rebuilding  the  cottage 
refused  to  be  paid  the  price  of  their  hire  ;  so  noble  a  trait 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  a  female. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  Duke  de  la  Force, 
I  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  furnishing 
some  details  respecting  his  praiseworthy  conduct  during 
our  political  troubles. 

Flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  allowed  access 
to  his  august  godfather  (Louis  XVIII.),  and  risk  his  life 
in  that  Prince's  service,  he  emigrated.  After  having 
fought  in  the  army  of  Conde  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
he  returned  to  France  in  the  year  1800,  and  led  a  retired 
life  until  1809,  at  which  period  he  was  appointed  a 
deputy  from  the  Department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne. 
He  re-entered  the  service  with  a  view  to  share  the 
dangers  and  glory  of  the  campaigns  about  to  be  under- 
taken, distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Essling, 
Wagram  and  the  Moskwa,  was  wounded  in  the  latter 
engagement,  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
obtained  the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

The  Emperor  named  the  Duke  de  la  Force  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  sacred  battalion  on  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Idolizing  his  country,  he  was  anxious 
to  serve  it,  not  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  palace,  but  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  noble  ambition  found  its  reward 
in  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the  whole  army. 

Appointed  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  at  the 
Restoration,  he  joined  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  at  Nimes 
during  the  hundred  days.  The  civil  and  military  com- 
mand of  several  departments  having  been  assigned  to 
him,  he  received  advices  intimating  that  the  public  mind 
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was  in  a  state  of  excitement  at  the  town  of  Cahors, 
where  the  people  had  determined  to  shake  off  the  King's 
authority  ;  he  repaired  to  the  spot  with  no  other  atten- 
dant than  his  secretary,  and  displayed  the  white  cockade 
in  his  hat,  though  well  aware  that  the  tri-coloured  flag 
had  been  unfurled  during  the  night  on  every  public 
building  of  the  town.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Prefecture 
he  was  arrested  and  hurried  away  to  the  barracks. 
Every  bayonet  was  pointed  at  his  breast,  to  which  all  his 
decorations  were  suspended.  Threats  were  thrown  out 
to  him  by  some  young  soldiers  who,  joining  in  the 
clamour  of  a  licentious  mob,  sought  to  elicit  from  him 
the  exclamation  of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor." 

His  coolness  rescued  him  from  his  imminent  danger, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  his 
King.  He  exclaimed  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  but  with 
perfect  composure, — 

11  When  you  will  have  uttered  that  exclamation  as  I 
have  done,  whilst  covered  with  wounds  on  the  field  of 
battle,  you  will  then  have  a  right  to  dictate  laws  to  me. 
Till  then,  conscripts,  hold  your  tongues,  and  abstain  from 
cowardly  assassinating  an  officer  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  France  before  you  were  born." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  bayonets  were 
raised,  and  the  crowd  made  way  for  him ;  but  a  kind  of 
council  of  war  was  assembled,  and  within  two  hours  from 
that  time  the  Duke  de  la  Force  was  proceeding  on  the 
road  to  Paris,  escorted  from  brigade  to  brigade  by  an 
officer  of  gendarmerie,  a  quarter-master,  and  four  gen- 
darmes. Marshal  Davoust,  then  Minister  of  War, 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  which  he  only  recovered 
at  the  second  Restoration. 
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He  has  always  distinguished  himself  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  by  sound  and  moderate  opinions.  Appointed  in 
1820  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tarn  and 
Garonne,  he  won  the  esteem  of  everyone  by  the  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  his  uniform  impartiality,  constant  acts 
of  benevolence,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  by  an  act  of  self-devotedness 
which  can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  short, 
the  Duke  de  la  Force  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
unsullied  a  name  as  honourable  as  it  is  celebrated  in 
our  annals,  which  his  personal  renown  might  have 
illustrated  for  the  first  time  if  his  ancestors  had  not 
spared  him  the  necessity  of  any  exertion  beyond  that  of 
perpetuating  its  splendour. 


LETTER    XXII 

M.    DE    BEAUHARNAIS    TO    HIS    WIFE 

11  Your  account  of  young  Tomy  is  as  affecting,  my 
dearest  friend,  as  its  hero  is  an  object  of  deep  interest. 
After  privately  and  repeatedly  reading  your  letter,  I  have 
communicated  its  contents  to  our  circle  of  society  ;  and 
all  have  joined  me  in  bestowing  a  just  meed  of  praise  on 
that  victim  of  the  noblest  sentiment  of  our  nature ;  in 
other  words,  all  have  shed  tears  at  the  recital  ;  all 
France  would  do  the  same  if  his  history  were  made 
public ;  how  much  it  is  entitled  to  this  distinction  !  what 
a  contrast  to  the  crimes  of  the  present  day !  but  with 
the  greatest  atrocities  are  found  to  spring  up  the  most 
exalted  virtues ;  the  example  afforded  by  Tomy's  con- 
duct should  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  We  have  talents 
in  this  place  which  will  delight  in  perpetuating  his  fame  ; 
one  individual  amongst  us  is  preparing  to  draw  a  portrait 
of  him  ;  another  will  compose  verses  to  his  praise,  and 
this  trifling  monument  which  is  unpretendingly  offered  to 
a  public  naturally  well-disposed  may,  perhaps,  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  orphan's  future  comforts. 

"  Happy  should  I  be,  for  my  part,  if  by  contributing 
my  mite  I  could  bind  him  to  my  son's  fortunes !  Eugene 
carries  in  his  heart  the  germ  of  every  virtue  ;  how  much 
it  would  improve  by  setting  the  example  constantly  before 
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him  of  one  whose  attachment  and  gratitude  exceeded  all 
bounds  !  Pray  cherish  this  idea,  dearest  Josephine ;  it 
will  perfectly  harmonize  with  your  benevolent  disposition ; 
and  if  it  should  ever  be  realized,  the  most  bitter  moment 
of  our  life  will  have  enabled  us  to  treasure  up  the 
most  extraordinary  monument  and  the  most  affecting 
recollection. 

"  The  oppression  which  I  felt  is  daily  wearing  away  ; 
it  was  only  a  heavy  cold  on  my  chest,  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  irritation  which  is  inseparable  from  my  present 
situation.  The  doctor's  appearance  dispels  my  com- 
plaint, and  when  I  read  my  dear  Josephine's  letters 
I  fancy  myself  recovered  and  almost  happy  !  .  .  .  . 
Whenever  we  are  again  re-united,  happiness  will  no 
longer  be  a  mere  illusion ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  disposed 
to  join  in  giving  reality  to  this  sentiment." 


LETTER    XXIII 

TO    HORTENSE    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

"  The  excellent  heart  displayed  by  my  Hortense 
would  claim  from  me  every  praise  were  I  not  displeased 
at  her  self-will.  Is  it  possible,  my  child,  that  you  have 
come  to  Paris  without  my  aunt's  permission !  worse  than 
that,  you  have  done  so  in  opposition  to  her  wish  !  this  is 
extremely  wrong.  You  will  no  doubt  urge  as  a  reason 
that  you  were  desirous  of  seeing  me  ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  be  visited,  except  by 
express  permission  ;  this  can  only  be  obtained  after 
some  delay,  and  by  means  of  constant  applications 
which  my  poor  Victorine  must  be  heartily  tired  of 
making.  I  find,  moreover,  that  you  placed  yourself 
in  M.  Darcet's  chaise,  without  considering  whether  you 
might  not  subject  him  to  inconvenience,  and  delay  the 
transport  of  his  goods  ;  all  this  shews  a  great  want  of 
sense.  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  enough  to  do  good  ;  it 
should,  moreover,  be  well  done,  and  at  your  age  the  first 
of  virtues  is  a  confidence  in  and  docility  towards  one's 
parents.  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  telling 
you  that  I  prefer  the  quiet  attachment  of  your  brother 
to  your  misplaced  anxiety  on  my  account.  Nevertheless 
I  embrace  you,  though  with  less  tenderness,  methinks, 
than  I  shall  feel  disposed  to  do  when  I  learn  your  return 
to  Fontainebleau." 


LETTER    XXIV 

MADAME  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  TO  HER  HUSBAND 

HOPES  NOURISHED  BY  THE  PRISONERS — MADAME  DE 
CAN  *  *  *  AT  THE  SALPETRIERE — SHE  LOSES  HER 
SENSES — THE  DUCHESS  DE  M  *  *  *  AND  If.  DE 
B  *  *  *  BECOME  INSANE  IN  THE  YEAR  1815 — 
MADAME    DE    C    *    *    * M.    (GEORGE)    ONS    *    *    * 

11  I  answer  for  it,  my  dear  Alexander,  you  will  now 
be  disposed  to  read  my  almanacs !  the  third  and  fourth 
numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier  have  already  created  some 
impression  upon  your  mind ;  but  what  will  you  say  to 
the  present  number  ?  I  hasten  to  send  it  to  you ;  all  are 
eager  after  it ;  the  leaves  are  torn  asunder  to  be  read  by 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  it  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  everyone  ;  the  prisoners  embrace  each  other  after 
reading  it ;  many  of  them  have  already  ordered  rejoicings, 
country    excursions,    and    new    furniture.       Yesterday, 

Madame  de  S sent  for  a  horse-dealer  and  came  to 

an  understanding  with  him  for  the  renewal  of  her  stud. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  du  Merbion  with  whom  you 
recollect  having  enjoyed  some  field  sports  at  the  Raincy, 
has  ordered  from  Scotland  six  pairs  of  the  finest  ferrets 
that  can  be  obtained.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  tradespeople 
are  engaged  for  a  month ;  and  when  we  leave  this,  I 
doubt  whether  we  shall  find  a  morsel  of  bread  on  sale. 
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N evil's  mother  shares  our  hopes  and  satisfaction ;  as  for 
you,  my  dear  Alexander,  I  trust  you  will  not  destroy 
them  by  cruel  anticipations,  by  unfounded  mistrust,  or 
the  dark  forebodings  suggested  by  too  long  an  experi- 
ence, by  the  recollection  of  your  sorrowing  family  and 
the  sight  of  your  prison  bars. 

"  Adieu,  for  the  present,  my  dearest  friend  ;  I  do  not 
send  you  to-day  an  embrace  imprinted  on  a  cold  piece  of 
paper,  as  I  reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  shortly 
lavishing  them  in  reality. 

"  P.S. — I  am  writing  to  acquaint  my  aunt  with  the 
joyful  tidings  ;  I  shall  also  write  to  my  children,  and 
announce  to  my  Eugene  a  companion  worthy  of  him. 
Tomy  consents  to  remains  with  us,  but  under  the  express 
condition  that  on  the  2nd  of  every  month,  at  the  hour 
of  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  may  come  to  charm  with  the 
chords  of  his  harp  the  dreams  of  his  slumbering  friend 
as  long  as  the  Revolution  lasts  !  Poor  Tomy !  who  would 
not  be  affected  at  so  touching  an  insanity  ?  " 


The  Revolution  assumed  a  turn  very  different  from 
that  which  Madame  de  Beauharnais  anticipated ;  the 
events  consequent  upon  the  Reign  of  Terror  having 
deprived  the  nobility  of  every  resource  it  is  probable 
that  Madame  de  Beauharnais's  benevolent  plan  of  taking 
the  unfortunate  Tomy  under  her  care  was  never  realized ; 
at  least  I  have  never  heard  her  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  young  man,  whose  alienation  of  mind  will  no 
doubt  have  shortened  his  existence,  after  he  had  been 
left  wholly  to  his  own  resources  and  found  himself  bereft 
of  a  protector  and  of  every  consolation  ! 
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In  those  disastrous  times  many  persons  were  attacked 
with  that  cruel  complaint  to  which  death  is  comparatively 

preferable.     The  pious  and  kind  Madame  de  C was 

confined  in  the  Salpetriere.  She  was  so  dreadfully 
affected  at  being  separated  from  her  husband  who  had 
just  emigrated,  and  from  her  two  sons  who  were  still  in 
their  tenderest  infancy,  that  she  lost  her  senses.  I  have 
often  seen  her  since  ;  she  had  frequent  attacks  of  folly, 
during  the  prevalence  of  which  her  conversation  was 
exclusively  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  she  was  desirous  of  relieving.  Her  noble  mind 
displayed  itself  in  all  its  excellence  during  those  cruel 
moments ;  she  appeared  completely  to  forget  that  she 
had  been  a  victim  to  the  very  sufferings  she  was  so  bent 
upon  mitigating  in  others.  She  never  spoke  of  self,  but 
was  wholly  engaged  with  the  concerns  of  her  fellow- 
sufferers.  To  these  fits  succeeded  a  deep  melancholy ; 
but  her  gentleness  remained  unimpaired.  I  have  learnt 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  this  excellent  lady,  with 
whom  I  am  connected  by  ties  of  relationship,  has  since 
completely  recovered  health,  thanks  to  her  husband's 
unremitting  attentions.  Her  restoration  to  her  senses 
must  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  who  will  no 
longer  experience  any  interruption  in  the  bounties  she  so 
much  delighted  to  lavish  upon  them. 

In  1 815,  the  charming  Duchess  de  M ,  who  was 

remarked  as  a  model  of  grace,  wit,  and  elegance,  lost  her 
senses  when  she  became  acquainted  with  the  landing  of 
Napoleon,  supposing  that  he  intended  to  persecute  her 
mother  for  whom  she  felt  the  most  tender  attachment, 
and  who  was  most  ardent  in  the  expression  of  her 
Royalist  sentiments. 
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M.   de   B ,  a  young   Corsican   officer   of  great 

promise,  was  indebted  to  the  Emperor  for  his  success 
in  the  service.  He  was  so  much  affected  at  not  being 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena,  as  he  had 
earnestly  solicited,  that  he  became  mad.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards  at  Charenton,  to  the  inexpressible 
regret  of  all  his  friends. 

When  I  was  first  introduced  into  the  world,  a  young 
lady  of  great  personal  and  mental  accomplishments  was 
compelled  by  her  parents  to  renounce  all  idea  of  a 
marriage  which  they  had  previously  determined  upon, 
and  which  perfectly  coincided  with  her  inclinations,  and 
to  contract  another  with  a  man  of  sterling  merit,  no 
doubt,  though   not   the   object  of  her  choice.     Shortly 

after  its  celebration  M.  de  C became  blind,  and  his 

wife,  in  the  height  of  her  grief  at  this  misfortune,  lost 
her  senses,  which  she  has  never  since  recovered,  not- 
withstanding the  skill  of  our  most  eminent  physicians 
and  the  attentions  of  her  family,  who  repented  too  late 
their  having  changed  their  original  intentions  on  her 
behalf. 

The  despair  of  this  young  lady  will  be  readily 
accounted    for    when     it    is    known    that    M.    George 

Ons ,  a  man  highly  spoken  of  for  his  talents,   his 

amiable  disposition,  and  handsome  looks,  was  the  object 
of  this  unhappy  passion,  although,  according  to  report, 

he  did  not  return  it  by  a  kindred  attachment.  M.  Ons 

has  since  married  Mdlle.  de  Font ,  a  lady  of  great 

personal  attractions. 

The  number  of  persons  labouring  under  mental 
derangement  is  said  to  be  much  greater  than  before 
the     Revolution.       This    is    not    surprising    when    we 

vol.  11  19 
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consider  how  many  events,  accumulated  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  have  overturned  private  fortunes  and 
wounded  the  dearest  affections !  If  to  these  causes  we 
add  the  fatigues  of  a  state  of  warfare  and  the  wounds 
received  in  the  head,  we  may  perhaps  wonder  that 
those  fatal  accidents  have  not  been  of  more  frequent 
occurrence. 


LETTER    XXV 

TO    MADAME    FANNY    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

"  Yesterday  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  day  of 
happiness  for  me,  my  dearest  aunt,  since  it  brought  me 
a  letter  from  you.  Well,  then,  the  night  which  followed 
it  was  happier  still ;  and  although  this  happiness  was 
not  altogether  unalloyed,  no  circumstance  has  occurred 
since  my  husband's  death  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  renew  my  attachment  to  life.  Yes,  I  must  live 
to  cherish  his  memory,  to  educate  my  children,  to  enjoy 
the  uninterrupted  society  of  my  excellent  aunt,  and 
partly  to  mix  with  our  friends.  For  these  few  hours 
past  my  faculties  are  undergoing  a  gentle  revolution ; 
I  have  now  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  it. 

"  I  had  hitherto  been  familiar  with  the  humiliation 
of  misfortune,  the  bitterness  of  grief ;  I  begin  to  feel  that 
neither  grief  nor  misfortune  are  wholly  without  their 
attraction,  and  that  when  we  add  to  the  balm  which 
time  conveys  to  our  minds  the  delight  of  cherishing 
the  memory  of  an  adored  object,  the  soul  may  expand 
in  such  an  enjoyment.  To  N evil's  recent  visit  I  am 
indebted  for  taking  this  view  of  my  condition. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  the  name,  the  services,  the 
gentle  and  honest  countenance,  of  that  worthy  young 
man.     Last  night,  just  as  I  was  about  to  retire  to  rest, 

19 — 2 
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after  indulging  in  my  son's  endearing  caresses,  Nevil 
sent  up  his  name  ;  he  has,  and  ought  to  have,  at  all  hours 
immediate  access  to  me.  His  appearance,  however, 
greatly  surprised  me  ;  you  know  him  to  be  grave  and 
solemn  in  his  deportment,  he  was  still  more  so  on  the 
present  occasion. 

"  'This  day,  madam,'  said  he,  'can  never  be  erased 
from  your  recollection  ;  to  me  it  will  be  no  less  hallowed. 
On  this  day  was  assassinated  an  upright  man,  but  that 
man  has  left  traces  behind  him,  and  confided  their  safe 
delivery  to  my  care.  This  is  what  he  wrote  to  you  a  few 
hours  previously  to  sealing  with  his  blood  the  most 
sacred  of  causes  ;  this  is  what  he  confided  to  my  mother 
with  injunctions  that  she  should  consign  it  into  my  hands ; 
this  is  what  it  behoved  me  to  give  up  to  you  without 
delay.' 

"  Whilst  uttering  these  words,  Nevil  presented  a 
letter  to  me ;  it  was  Alexander's  handwriting !  A 
shivering  paleness  came  upon  me,  I  trembled  with 
agitation,  and  my  tears  flowed  in  copious  abundance 
when  I  found  under  the  cover  a  lock  of  my  husband's 
hair.  Eugene  kneeling  by  my  side  loaded  with  kisses 
and  watered  with  his  tears  those  precious  tokens  of  his 
departed  father.  After  allowing  me  to  indulge  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  most  heart-rending  and  yet  most  delightful 
emotion,  Nevil  took  upon  himself  to  prolong  its  duration 
by  reading  in  a  calm  and  composed  tone  the  letter  con- 
fided to  his  charge,  which  runs  as  follows :" 


LETTER    XXVI 

LAST    LETTER    FROM    M.    DE    BEAUHARNAIS    TO 
HIS   WIFE 

WE       RETURN      TO       FRANCE        SOME       DAYS       BEFORE      THE 

l8TH      FRUCTIDOR   OUR      ALARM BANISHMENT      OF 

MM.    LACRETELLE,    BARBE-MARBOIS    AND    BARTHELEMY 

"  Conciergerie, 
"  Night  of  the  7th  Thermidor,  Year  2. 

"  I  have  yet  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to  affection, 
tears  and  regret ;  and  then  I  must  wholly  give  myself 
up  to  the  glory  of  my  fate  and  to  thoughts  of  immor- 
tality. When  you  receive  this  letter,  my  dear  Josephine, 
your  husband  will  have  ceased  to  live,  and  will  be  tasting 
true  existence  in  the  bosom  of  his  Creator.  Do  not  weep 
for  him ;  the  wicked  and  senseless  beings  who  survive 
him  are  more  worthy  of  your  tears,  for  they  are  doing 
mischief  which  they  can  never  repair.  But  let  us  not 
crowd  the  present  moments  by  any  thoughts  of  their 
guilt,  I  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  brighten  them  by  the 
reflection  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  affections  of  a  lovely 
woman,  and  that  our  union  wrould  have  been  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  happiness,  but  for  errors  which  I  was 
too  late  to  acknowledge  and  atone  for.  This  thought 
wrings  tears  from  my  eyes,  though  your  generous  heart 
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pardons  me.  But  this  is  no  time  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection of  my  errors  and  your  wrongs.  What  thanks  I 
owe  to  Providence,  who  will  reward  you  ! 

"  That  Providence  now  disposes  of  me  before  my 
time.  This  is  another  blessing  for  which  I  am  grateful. 
Can  a  virtuous  man  live  happy  when  he  sees  the  whole 
world  a  prey  to  the  wicked  ?  I  should  rejoice  in  being 
taken  away,  were  it  not  for  the  thought  of  leaving  those 
I  love  behind  me.  But  if  the  thoughts  of  the  dying 
are  presentiments,  something  in  my  heart  tells  me  that 
these  horrible  butcheries  are  drawing  to  a  close;  that 
executioners  will  in  their  turn  become  victims,  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  will  again  flourish  in  France ; 
that  wise  and  moderate  laws  will  take  the  place  of  cruel 
sacrifices;  and  that  you  will  at  length  enjoy  the 
happiness  which  you  have  always  deserved.  Our 
children  will  discharge  the  debt  for  their  father  .... 

"  I  resume  these  incoherent  and  almost  illegible 
lines,  which  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  my 
jailors. 

"  I  have  just  submitted  to  a  cruel  ceremony,  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances  I  would  have  resisted,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  Yet  why  should  we  rebel  against 
necessity  ?  reason  tells  us  to  make  the  best  of  it  we  can. 
My  hair  has  been  cut  off.  I  had  some  idea  of  buying  a 
part  of  it  in  order  to  leave  to  my  wife  and  children  an 
unequivocal  pledge  of  my  last  recollection  of  them.  Alas ! 
my  heart  breaks  at  the  very  thought,  and  my  tears 
bedew  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing.  Adieu,  all 
that  I  love !  Think  of  me,  and  do  not  forget  that  to 
die  the  victim  of  tyrants  and  the  martyr  of  liberty  sheds 
lustre  on  the  scaffold." 
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M.  de  Beauharnais  foresaw  the  happy  Revolution  of 
the  gth  Thermidor,  which  restored  to  liberty  a  multitude 
of  interesting  victims,  and  put  a  period  to  the  sanguinary 
executions  which  desolated  the  country.  France  was 
released  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  her. 

However,  the  reign  of  persecution  was  not  entirely 
at  an  end.  I  recollect  that  in  1797  my  parents,  like 
many  other  emigrants,  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  interval  of  repose,  and  return  home  to  see  their 
families  and  friends. 

For  a  very  trifling  sum  my  father  procured  a  pass- 
port under  a  fictitious  name,  and  set  out  from  Hamburg 
with  me,  my  mother,  and  a  little  girl,  an  infant,  eighteen 
months  old,  whom  we  undertook  to  convey  to  her  uncle, 
her  only  remaining  relative,  the  rest  of  the  family  having 
died  in  emigration.  My  father  took  the  name  of  M.  von 
Rozen,  and  described  himself  as  a  merchant  of  Valengin, 
in  Switzerland. 

At  every  fortified  town  in  Germany  our  passports 
were  demanded,  and  as  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother 
understood  German,  I  was  obliged  to  act  as  interpreter. 
This  gave  me  an  air  of  importance  which  was,  of  course, 
calculated  to  please  a  child.  But  my  learning  was  some- 
times a  source  of  annoyance  to  me,  for  whenever  we 
approached  a  drawbridge  I  was  roused  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  sentinels.  My 
first  exclamation  on  opening  my  eyes  was  "  Herr  von 
Rozen,  kauffmann"1;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  habit  that 
long  after  that  period  I  used  to  utter  the  same  words 
whenever  I  awoke. 

I  recollect  an  honest  old  invalid,  whose  business  it 
1  M.  de  Rozen,  merchant. 
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was  to  examine  our  passports  at  the  last  German  town  on 
the  frontier,  said  to  me  with  a  smile, — 

"  My  little  miss,  Valengin  seems  to  be  a  large  city, 
and  a  place  of  extensive  trade." 

11  Yes,  sir." 

"  Why,  it  must  be  the  capital  of  the  world,  for  I  am 
sure  that  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  merchants  from 
that  place  have  passed  this  way  !  " 

I  did  not  know  much  about  Switzerland,  and  these 
remarks  occasioned  me  a  degree  of  embarrassment,  which 
must  have  been  visibly  marked  on  my  countenance.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  had  gone  through  my  regular 
lesson,  a  question  was  asked  to  which  I  knew  not  what 
answer  to  give.  My  father  and  mother  observed  my 
confusion,  and  finding  that  my  parley  with  the  sentinel 
was  continued  longer  than  usual,  they  began  to  fear  all 
was  not  right.  The  old  soldier,  however,  soon  removed 
their  alarm  by  advising  them,  in  a  friendly  tone,  to  quit 
the  mercantile  profession  on  reaching  Paris,  where  they 
might  find  people  more  rigid  than  he. 

"  We  Germans,"  said  he,  "  are  very  good  fellows, 
but  the  French  !  " 

He  accompanied  this  remark  by  such  a  droll  grimace 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  repress  a  burst  of  laughter, 
in  which  I  was  joined  by  my  father  and  mother,  and  in 
this  manner  we  entered  France.  Our  merriment  seemed 
a  presage  of  good  fortune,  and  my  parents  ventured 
once  again  to  indulge  hopes  which  they  had  long  since 
relinquished.  Alas  !  these  happy  anticipations  were  but 
of  short  duration. 

On  our  arrival  in  Paris  we  alighted  at  the  "  Hotel 
de  l'lnfantado,"  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
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We  engaged  very  pleasant  apartments,  the  windows  of 
which  looked  partly  into  the  Rue  Saint  Florentin  and 
partly  into  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  hotel  being  a  corner 
house.  I  was  quite  dazzled  by  the  mirrors  and  the 
gilding  that  decorated  the  drawing-room,  for  I  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  so  elegant  a  residence.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  the  moon  shone  magnificently. 
My  mother,  who  was  going  about  giving  directions  to 
the  servants,  happened  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  one 
of  the  windows,  which  looked  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty. 
She  immediately  burst  into  tears.  I  ran  to  her,  and 
throwing  myself  into  her  arms,  said, — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  Why  do  you  weep 
when  we  are  in  this  fine  room  ?  Papa  has  just  gone  to 
order  supper.  Look  at  these  beautiful  houses  ;  they  are 
larger  than  any  in  Altona.  I  do  not  know  why  you  grieve, 
mamma,  but  for  my  part  I  am  quite  happy." 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  she  replied,  "  do  you  see  that 
statue  ?  It  is  called  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ;  and  it 
stands  on  the  spot  where  barbarians  sacrificed  the  best 
of  kings,  the  most  courageous  of  queens,  and  the  most 
heroic  of  sisters  !  It  is  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  most  odious  of  crimes.  I  cannot  endure  to  be  thus 
near  a  place  doomed  to  execration." 

I  could  not  understand  this  violent  emotion,  and  I 
flew  to  rejoin  my  nurse,  who,  like  me,  was  overjoyed 
to  see  France  ;  but  I  never  shall  forget  the  grief  that 
overwhelmed  my  mother  when  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
fatal  Place  Louis  XV.1 

1  The  statue  was  shortly  after  destroyed.  During  the  Consulate 
it  was  replaced  by  a  temporary  monument  not  more  appropriate  than 
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A  lady,  one  of  our  relations,  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  Tallien,  to  whom  my  father  by 
this  means  obtained  an  introduction.  Madame  Tallien, 
who  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  influence,  promised  to 
do  anything  to  serve  my  father  and  to  obtain  for  him 
speedily  the  documents  without  which  he  could  not  be 
certain  of  remaining  undisturbed  in  Paris. 

On  the  day  after  this  visit  we  had  a  serious  alarm. 
Just  as  we  had  sat  down  to  breakfast  we  heard  a  great 
noise  of  horses  prancing  about  in  the  street.  My  mother, 
who  was  always  apprehensive,  peeped  through  the  blind 
of  one  of  the  windows  that  looked  to  the  Place  Louis  XV,, 
where  she  saw  a  company  of  dragoons,  whose  command- 
ing officer  was  ranging  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
Saint  Florentin. 

"  Let  no  one  pass  this  way,"  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
second  piquet  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  therefore 
they  cannot  escape." 

My  poor  mother  was  dreadfully  frightened.  She 
doubted  not  that  our  false  passports  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  they  had  come  to  arrest  us  all.  She  therefore 
entreated  my  father  to  burn  all  the  letters  he  had  brought 
from  the  emigrants  to  their  relations  in  France. 

Our  host,  who  was  an  honest,  worthy  man,  guessing 
the  situation  of  his  lodgers,  came  upstairs  with  the  view 
of  comforting  us. 

"  I  have  closed  the  porte  cochere,"  said  he,  "  and  if, 
as  I  suspect,  they  are  coming  to  make  a  domiciliary  visit 

that  of  Liberty.  It  represented  the  hundred  and  six  French  depart- 
ments dancing  in  a  ring.  The  good  taste  and  the  feeling  of  propriety 
which  distinguished  Napoleon  induced  him  to  renounce  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plan.  He  indignantly  rejected  the  idea  of  a  dance  on  the 
Place  Louis  XV. 
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here,  I  have  a  place  of  concealment  in  reserve  for  you." 

He  then  touched  a  little  spring  which  was  artfully 
concealed  behind  one  of  the  ornaments  in  the  frame  of 
the  looking-glass  that  hung  over  the  chimney.  The 
panel  opened  and  we  beheld  a  little  staircase  leading  to 
a  closet. 

I  was  highly  amused  at  the  bustle  and  confusion 
which  pervaded  the  whole  house.  I  was  but  six  years 
of  age,  and  consequently  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  my  parents.  I  was  wholly 
engaged  in  admiring  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  and  in 
burning  my  father's  papers,  which  made  an  admirable 
bonfire,  and  I  was,  above  all,  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  secret  panel  behind  the 
chimney-glass. 

However,  tranquillity  was  gradually  restored.  The 
military  did  not  demand  admittance,  and  one  of  the 
servants  came  to  inform  us  that  the  domiciliary  visit  was 
not  intended  for  us.  My  parents  now  began  to  entertain 
fears  for  the  safety  of  one  of  their  friends,  M.  d'Aubenton, 
who  resided  in  the  house  which  the  servant  said  was 
about  to  be  visited.  M.  d'Aubenton  had  just  returned  to 
France,  where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  ;  but  he  was  compelled  once  again  to  absent  himself 
from  his  country,  where  momentary  dangers  assailed  the 
emigrants  who  were  under  surveillance,  or  whose  papers 
were  not  regular. 

After  an  interval  of  painful  anxiety,  my  father  and 
mother  learned  that  the  military  had  tome  to  arrest 
M.  Lacretelle,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
M.  d'Aubenton.     The  latter  was  not  molested  that  day. 

A  crowd  immediately  filled  the  street,  for  at  that 
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time  an  arrest  was  a  sort  of  spectacle.  The  dragoons 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  quelling  the  disorder,  but 
the  mob  continued  shouting  furiously.  M.  Lacretelle 
appeared  at  his  balcony ;  he  was  applauded,  hissed, 
and  finally  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison,  whence  he 
was  banished  to  Cayenne  with  MM.  Barbe-Marbois,1 
Barthelemy,  &c.  They  had  opposed  some  rigorous 
measures,  for  which  the  Directory  thought  proper  to 
send  them  out  of  the  way.  This  circumstance  redounds 
more  to  their  honour  than  even  the  high  talents  for 
which  they  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

My  father  got  over  this  last  trouble  with  no  other 
loss  than  that  of  some  letters,  which  were  destined  to 
administer  comfort  to  several  anxious  families.  But  this 
was  an  unavoidable  misfortune. 

I  saw  at  Madame  de  V 's  a  man  who  was  very 

celebrated  at  the  time.  I  allude  to  M.  Ribbing,  who  was 
known  in  Paris  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  the 
bel  assassin,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Sweden. 

At  a  period  when  all  kings  were  regarded  as  tyrants 

and  objects  of  public  hatred,  to  rid  the  world  of  them 

was   a  meritorious   action   in  the   eyes   of  Republicans. 

Men    connected   with   the   Government   eagerly  sought 

M.  Ribbing's  acquaintance,  and  women  vied  with  each 

i  M.  Barbe-Marbois  has  written  an  account  of  all  he  saw  and 
all  that  happened  to  him  during  his  banishment.  He  placed  his 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Montesson,  who  read  it  to 
her  friends  at  Romainville.  I  never  heard  a  more  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  author  should 
hesitate  to  present  it  to  the  public.  It  contains  some  highly  curious 
and  useful  details  on  an  island  which  has  now  become  an  agreeable 
place  of  abode  after  having  been  exceedingly  insalubrious. 
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other  in  their  endeavours  to  please  him.  On  the  public 
promenades  and  in  the  theatres  he  was  constantly 
pointed  at  as  the  bel  assassin,  a  title  which  inspired  me 
with  so  much  terror  that  when  I  first  saw  M.  Ribbing 
I  ran  to  hide  myself,  lest  I  should  become  one  of  his 
victims. 

I  was  not  of  an  age  to  comprehend  the  difference 
which  the  world  has  agreed  to  establish  between  political 
and  civil  crimes.  Whenever  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
M.  Ribbing  I  was  almost  afraid  to  breathe ;  and  his 
countenance,  which  was  mild  and  dignified,  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  ferocious. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  entitled  to  the 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  that  time,  when  the  crime 
was  imputed  to  him  by  way  of  recommendation  ;  the 
fact  is,  that  M.  Ribbing  is  an  excellent  husband  and 
father,  and  a  most  devoted  friend.  I  saw  him  a  short 
time  ago  in  Paris  with  his  family,  amidst  whom  he 
appeared  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  certainly 
he  could  never  know  if  his  conscience  reproached  him 
with  the  crime  that  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

We  had  just  begun  to  enjoy  tranquillity  when  the 
law  of  the  18th  Fructidor  obliged  all  the  emigrants  to 
quit  Paris  within  three  days,  and  France  within  eight, 
under  pain  of  death.1  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
pack  up  and  set  off,  leaving  my  father's  affairs  quite 
unsettled. 

1  M.  de  Mesnard,  brother  of  the  Count  de  Mesnard,  Chief 
Equerry  to  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  would  not  leave  France,  and 
hoped  by  concealing  himself  to  evade  pursuit.  His  retreat  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  he  was  shot  on  the  Plain  de  Grenelle. 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  distinguished  for  courage  and  every 
estimable  quality. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  18th  Fructidor,  my  brother, 
happening  to  go  out  in  a  coat  with  a  black  velvet  collar, 
was  attacked  and  pursued  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who 
accused  him  of  being  a  Chouan.  He  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  murdered  had  it  not  been  for 
the  courageous  interference  of  one  of  his  friends  (I 
believe  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  Peer  of  France)  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  misguided  people  understand 
that  it  was  possible  to  wear  a  black  velvet  collar  without 
being  a  Chouan ;  and  that  my  brother  had  merely 
neglected  to  banish  from  his  costume  that  which  was 
reasonably  offensive  to  all  true  Republicans,  since  it 
was  a  part  of  the  uniform  adopted  by  the  enemies  of 
good  Frenchmen.  This  complimentary  speech  gained 
the  suffrages  of  the  multitude,  and  was  received  with 
loud  cries  of  Vive  la  Rtpublique! 

My  brother  returned  home  immediately  and  begged 
my  mother  to  take  off  the  fatal  collar.  I  took  it  to  dress 
my  doll,  never  dreaming  that  it  had  well  nigh  cost  my 
brother  his  life. 

The  fresh  troubles  which  were  now  rising  up 
induced  my  brother  to  accompany  us  abroad.  He  had 
emigrated  with  my  parents,  and  had  even  served 
courageously  in  the  French  army. 

Madame  Tallien1  used  every  endeavour  to  enable  us 

I  Before  the  Revolution  my  father's  family  wished  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  him  and  Mdlle.  Cabarus,  who  was  a  rich  and 
beautiful  heiress.  He,  however,  was  passionately  attached  to  my 
mother,  and  he  experienced  no  little  trouble  in  evading  the  marriage 
that  was  projected  for  him.  This  circumstance  was  generously  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  by  Mdlle.  Cabarus,  afterwards  Madame  Tallien, 
and  she  always  proved  herself  ready  to  serve  the  man  who  had 
declined  accepting  her  hand. 
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to  remain  in  France.  But  the  law  was  peremptory,  and 
she  could  obtain  no  exception  in  our  favour.  We 
accordingly  returned  to  Altona  three  weeks  after  we  had 
left  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that  we  were 
permitted  to  return  home  for  a  permanency.  Public 
tranquillity  was  then  disturbed  only  by  the  events  of  a 
glorious  war  ;  the  arts  and  literature  were  protected  and 
encouraged ;  exiles  were  recalled,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  durable  repose ;  but  alas !  our  trials  were  not  yet 
at  an  end. 


LETTER    XXVII 

MADAME    ....  TO  MADAME  FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNAIS 
MADAME     LOUIS     DE     GIRARDIN 

"In  common  with  every  one  in  France  who  can 
read,  I  have,  madam,  the  happiness  of  knowing  you, 
but  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you.  When 
I  ought  to  open  this  correspondence  with  pleasure,  why 
do  I  begin  it  with  tears  ?  Alas !  at  this  moment  yours 
are  flowing  ;  for  you  have  seen  the  newspapers,  and  the 
fate  of  M.  de  Beauharnais  is  known  to  you.  The 
situation  of  his  unfortunate  wife  doubtless  fills  you  with 
anxiety  and  redoubles  your  sorrow.  Be  assured,  madam, 
that  the  health  of  that  charming  woman,  though  greatly 
affected  by  so  dreadful  a  shock,  is,  however,  less  menaced 
than  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind  and  the  sensibility  of 
her  heart.  She  continued  during  two  days  ignorant  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe.  A  letter  written  to  her  by 
your  nephew  informed  her  of  his  removal  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  that  he  was  soon  to  appear  before  the 
Tribunal ;  but  hope  had  absorbed  all  her  faculties,  and 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  fear.  While  everyone  else 
trembled,  she  was  confident.  She  remained  long  under 
this  illusion,  which  fresh  events  speedily  dissipated.  It 
was  extremly  painful  for  us  to  hear  her  talk  with  warmth 
of  affection  and  tenderness  of  her  future  projects,  when 
he  who  was  the  object  of  them  never  could  enjoy  them. 
We  could  not  appear  joyful ;  we  were  silent.  We  often 
turned  aside  to  give  vent  to  our  sighs,  and  more  than  one 
involuntary  tear  dropped   from  our  eyes.     The  horrible 
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papers  of  the  8th  had  been  kept  from  your  niece.  She 
asked  for  them  at  first  without  attaching  importance  to 
their  non-appearance,  and  only  insisted  upon  seeing  them 
in  consequence  of  the  pretexts  made  for  withholding 
them.  She  now  suspected  the  cruel  truth,  which  our 
silence  and  our  sighs  confirmed. 

"  The  first  effect  was  a  long  fainting  fit,  from  which 
she  only  recovered  to  be  plunged  into  a  more  regular  and 
violent  despair.  So  many  hopes  frustrated  !  so  much 
felicity  vanished !  We  did  not  try  to  console  her,  per- 
suaded that  grief  could  find  its  term  in  its  excess ;  in 
fact,  that  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais  fed,  as  it  were,  upon 
itself,  and  changed  gradually  into  melancholy,  that  sad 
benefit  of  time,  which  only  lessens  our  sufferings  to 
render  them  permanent. 

"  We  often  spoke  to  her  about  her  children.  The 
best  way  to  make  her  value  her  life  was  to  prove  to  her 
that  it  was  necessary  to  beings  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved.  To  mention  this  is  to  say  that  we  also  talked  to 
her  of  the  happiness  which  you  would  experience  from 
her  attentions  when  she  should  leave  the  prison. 

"  To  try  to  divert  Madame  de  Beauharnais  from 
her  sorrow  would  be  useless,  but  we  may  hope 
to  diminish  its  bitterness,  not  by  argument,  but  by 
suggesting  the  duties  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
heart  such  as  hers.  You  may  be  certain,  madam,  that 
we  neglect  nothing.  Could  it  be  possible  to  know  your 
niece  and  be  indifferent  to  her  distress  ? 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 1 

I  It  is  supposed  that  the  devoted  friend  who  wrote  this  letter 
was  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  afterwards  Madame  Louis  de  Girardin. 
She  was  a  lady  of  whom  the  Empress  often  spoke,  and  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

VOL.    II  20 


LETTER    XXVIII 

MADAME  DE  BEAUHARNAIS  TO  HER  CHILDREN 
M.    DE    GALLIFET 

"  The  hand  which  will  deliver  this  to  you  is  faith- 
ful and  sure.  You  will  receive  it  from  a  friend  who 
knows  and  has  shared  my  sorrows.  I  know  not  by 
what  accident  she  has  hitherto  been  spared.  I  call 
this  accident  fortunate;  she  regards  it  as  a  calamity. 

"  '  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  live,'  said  she,  yesterday, 
when  all  who  are  good  have  the  honour  of  dying  ?  ' 

"  May  Heaven,  as  the  reward  of  her  courage,  refuse 
her  the  fatal  honour  she  desires  ! 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  qualified  for  that  honour,  and  I 
am  preparing  myself  for  receiving  it.  Why  has  disease 
spared  me  so  long  ?  But  I  must  not  murmur.  As  a 
wife  I  ought  to  follow  the  fate  of  my  husband  ;  and  can 
there  now  be  any  fate  more  glorious  than  to  ascend  the 
scaffold  ?  It  is  a  patent  of  immortality  purchased  by 
a  prompt  and  pleasing  death. 

"  My  children,  your  father  is  dead,  and  your  mother 
is  about  to  follow  him  ;  but  as  before  that  final  stroke 
the  assassins  leave  me  a  few  moments  to  myself,  I  wish 
to  employ  them  in  writing  to  you.  Socrates,  when  con- 
demned, philosophised  with  his  disciples  ;  a  mother,  on 
the  point  of  undergoing  a  similar  fate,  may  discourse 
with  her  children. 
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"  My  last  sigh  will  be  for  you,  and  I  wish  to  make 
my  last  words  a  lasting  lesson.  Time  was  when  I  gave 
you  lessons  in  a  more  pleasing  way  ;  but  the  present  will 
not  be  the  less  useful  that  it  is  given  at  so  serious  a 
moment.  I  have  the  weakness  to  water  it  with  my 
tears  ;  I  shall  soon  have  the  courage  to  seal  it  with 
my  blood. 

"  Hitherto  it  was  impossible  to  be  happier  than  I 
have  been.  While  to  my  union  with  your  father  I  owed 
my  felicity,  I  may  venture  to  think  and  to  say  that  to  my 
character  I  was  indebted  for  that  union.1  It  met  with 
many  difficulties,  but  without  artifice  or  effort  I  over- 
came them.  I  found  in  my  heart  the  means  of  winning 
the  affection  of  my  husband's  relations  ;  patience  and 
gentleness  always  succeed  at  last  in  gaining  the  goodwill 
of  others.  You  also,  my  dear  children,  possess  natural 
advantages  which  cost  little  and  are  of  great  value  ;  but 
you  must  learn  how  to  employ  them,  and  that  is  what  I 
still  feel  a  pleasure  in  teaching  you  by  my  example. 

"  When  you  recollect  where  I  was  born,  you  will 
readily  perceive  how  useful  such  qualities  must  have  been 
to  me  in  my  early  years.  It  may  be  supposed  that  they 
could  not  but  be  advantageous  to  others. 

"  In  the  first  period  of  my  life  which  I  passed  in 
Martinique,  I  had  before  my  eyes  the  singular  spectacle 

1  Josephine  could  not  relate  to  her  children  the  faults  of  a 
father  who  had  just  been  taken  from  them  in  so  tragical  a  manner. 
His  cruel  death  had,  perhaps,  buried  in  oblivion  the  circumstances 
which  disunited  two  persons  whom  misfortune  had  reconciled. 
When  pity  finds  a  place  in  the  female  heart,  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  anger.  The  pride  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais  was  flattered 
by  her  husband's  success  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Her  love 
for  him  returned,  and  his  sufferings  made  her  pardon  everything. 

20 — 2 
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of  slavery,  rendered  more  frightful  by  the  despotism 
which  accompanied  it.  Imagine  to  yourself  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  unfortunate  beings  to  whom  Nature  had 
given  complexions  of  ebony  and  wool  for  hair,  and  whom 
cupidity  (rendered  ferocious  by  the  danger  incurred  in 
satisfying  itself)  had  torn  from  their  country  and  brought 
in  bondage  to  a  foreign  land.  There,  separated  as 
families,  but  assembled  in  factories,  or  grouped  as 
labourers  in  the  field,  they  toil  under  a  burning  sun  and 
the  lash  of  the  driver  ;  they  till  a  soil  which  their  sweat, 
even  their  blood,  never  fertilizes  for  them.  To  enrich 
barbarous  masters  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  common  law  of  humanity !  To  satiate 
the  avarice  of  planters  they  thus  vegetate,  without 
property  and  liberty  !  To  feed  the  luxury  of  Europe  they 
are  from  childhood  condemned  without  hope  to  a  life  and 
state  of  dreadful  suffering.  Meanwhile  the  tyrants  of 
whom  they  are  the  slaves,  or  rather  the  beasts  of  burden, 
are  gorged  with  wealth,  intoxicated  with  enjoyments, 
surfeited  with  pleasure.  Vain  of  a  colour  which  is  a  mere 
accident  of  nature,  proud  of  their  superiority  in  knowledge, 
in  which  respect,  however,  they  stand  at  a  far  greater 
distance  from  well-informed  Europeans  than  the  negroes 
do  from  them,  they  forget  their  duty  as  Christians  or 
even  as  men.  To  complete  their  cruelty  they  make  their 
impious  conduct  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  law,  and 
justify  by  the  sophisms  of  Inquisitors  a  Government  of 
cannibals. 

"  I  have  thus  sketched  the  general  picture  of  the 
colony  during  the  period  of  my  infancy  :  that  of  our 
plantation  is  very  different.  Masters  and  slaves,  it  is 
true,  were  also  there ;  the  former  were  just  and  humane, 
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the  latter  cheerful  and  industrious.  Though  nominally 
slaves,  our  negroes  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  free 
society  and  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life :  love  was  not 
denied  them,  and  well  -  assorted  marriages  rewarded 
mutual  affection.  Far  from  their  country,  they  saw 
young  families  growing  up  around  them,  and  as  their 
alliances  extended,  felt  all  the  sympathy  of  new  attach- 
ments. In  the  evening,  when  the  tambourine  was  heard, 
and  they  joined  in  their  national  dances  among  groves 
of  palm  trees,  they  fancied  themselves  again  in  their 
country,  and  wept  for  joy.1 

"  I  was  no  stranger  to  their  sports,  because  I  was 
neither  insensible  to  their  sorrows  nor  indifferent  to 
their  labours. 

"  I  lived  with  our  aunt  Renaudin,  that  excellent 
woman,  that  kind  parent,  that  worthy  soul,  of  whom 
we  have  so  often  spoken,  and  who  has  died  with  grief 
at  seeing  her  niece  sacrificed,  as  she  long  lamented, 
when  her  foresight  separated  us.  I  say  her  foresight, 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  then  only  her  fondness. 

"  Circumstances  brought  to  Martinique  a  handsome 

1  Notwithstanding  the  constant  declamations  on  the  barbarity 
of  the  colonists,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  were  adored  by 
their  negroes,  from  whom  they  received  proofs  of  boundless 
affection,  at  the  horrible  period  of  the  massacres.  Several  planters 
used  to  be  quoted  as  examples  of  humanity:  "Happy  as  one  of 
Gallifet's  negroes,"  used  to  be  a  proverb  among  the  slaves.  M.  de 
Gallifet,  who  possessed  a  large  fortune,  was  beloved  on  account  of 
the  humanity  with  which  his  plantations  were  managed ;  his 
negroes  were  always  well  fed,  and  received  some  money  when  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  performance  of  their  diity,  and 
after  a  few  years  became  owners  of  a  piece  of  land  which  they 
cultivated  for  their  own  profit.  When  sick  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  of  them.  This  example  was  followed  by  several  colonists, 
whose  memory  is  cherished  by  their  slaves. 
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and  meritorious  young  officer.  I  may  be  proud  to  praise 
him ;  he  was  your  father,  who  after  making  me  a  happy 
wife  was  destined  to  render  me  a  mother  at  once  blessed 
and  unfortunate. 

"  The  husband  of  Madame  Renaudin  managed 
not  only  his  own  plantations  but  those  which  the 
MM.  Beauharnais  inherited.  The  propriety  of  our 
union  appeared  unquestionable,  especially  as  the 
marriage  planned  by  the  two  families  for  your  uncle 
had  not  his  approbation,  he  having  made  another 
choice. 

"  Here  I  must  record  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  my 
excellent  brother-in-law,  who  has  under  various  circum- 
stances given  me  proofs  of  the  most  sincere  friendship, 
though  he  was  of  quite  a  different  opinion  from  your 
father,  who  embraced  the  new  ideas  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  lively  imagination.  He  fancied  liberty 
was  to  be  secured  by  obtaining  concessions  from  the 
King,  whom  he  venerated :  but  all  was  lost,  and  nothing 
gained    but    anarchy.       Who   will    arrest    the   torrent, 

0  God  ?  Unless  Thy  powerful  hand  control  and  restrain 
it,  we  are  undone ! 

"  For  my  part,  my  children,  I  am  about  to  die  as 
your  father  died,  a  victim  of  the  fury  he  always  opposed, 
but  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice.  I  leave  life  without 
hatred  of  France  and  its  assassins,  whom  I  despise ;  but 

1  am  penetrated  with  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country.  Honour  my  memory  by  sharing  my  sentiments. 
I  leave  for  your  inheritance  the  glory  of  your  father  and 
the  name  of  your  mother,  whom  some  who  have  been 
unfortunate  will  bear  in  remembrance.  Love,  regret, 
and  benediction." 
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Madame  de  Beauharnais  when  relieved  from  prison 
resumed  the  care  of  her  children.  Not  being  then  in 
France  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  her  release.  As  my  purpose  is  to  relate  only 
what  I  have  seen  or  have  been  informed  of  on  unquestion- 
able authority,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  on  a  fact 
so  strictly  historical  lest  I  should  incur  the  risk  of 
representing  it  to  the  public  incorrectly  ;  this  could  not 
fail  to  happen  were  I  to  consult  different  persons.  I 
believe  that  Madame  de  Beauharnais  was  set  at  liberty 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  along  with  many  others  who  then 
languished  in  prison. 

The  following  letters  which  are  posterior  to  that 
epoch  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  a  person  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  deposit  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  volume.  I  have  not  seen  the  originals, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the 
friend  who  has  enabled  me  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 


LETTER     XXIX 

TO  MADAME  FANNY  DE   BEAUHARNAIS 
TRAIT    OF  FILIAL    AFFECTION    IN    EUGENE    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

"  I  must,  my  dear  aunt,  acquaint  you  with  a  charm- 
ing trait  in  our  Eugene.  To-day,  the  7th  Thermidor, 
which  is  a  melancholy  anniversary,  I  sent  for  him,  and 
presenting  him  with  the  engraved  portrait  of  his  unfor- 
tunate father  I  said, — 

"  «  There,  my  son,  is  the  reward  of  six  months  of 
attentive  study  and  good  conduct  :  that  portrait  is  yours. 
Hang  it  up  in  your  chamber  and  look  at  it  often.  Let 
him  whose  features  are  here  delineated  be  your  constant 
model.  He  was  the  most  amiable  and  most  affectionate 
of  men  ;  had  he  been  spared  he  would  have  been  the  best 
of  fathers.' 

"  Eugene  uttered  not  a  word.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down ;  a  glow  suffused  his  countenance,  and  his  painful 
emotion  was  visible.  He  covered  the  picture  with  kisses, 
and  as  my  son  and  I  embraced  and  mingled  our  tears 
together,  the  portrait  of  Alexander  seemed  to  smile  com- 
placently on  us. 

"  This   evening,  when   all   my   friends   had   retired 

except  Cubiere  and  Saint ,  my  son  entered  followed 

by  six  of  his  young  companions,  all  having  the  portrait 
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of  Alexander  suspended  from  their  necks  by  a  black  and 
white  ribbon. 

"  *  Mother,'  said  Eugene,  '  I  have  founded  a  new 
order  of  knighthood.  There  is  the  hero,'  added  he, 
pointing  to  his  father's  portrait,  '  and  here  are  the  first 
members,'  introducing  his  young  friends.  '  It  is  called 
the  order  of  filial  love,  and  if  you  will  come  into  the  little 
drawing-room  you  shall  see  the  first  inauguration.' 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  feelings. 
The  little  drawing-room  was  tastefully  hung  with  draperies 
intermingled  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  roses,  and  laurel.  There 
I  recognized  the  handiwork  of  Victorine.  At  intervals 
were  little  inscriptions  extracted  from  the  remarkable 
speeches  of  M.  de  Beauharnais,  and  above  these  were 
wax  tapers  in  branch  candlesticks.  This  heroic  and 
simple  decoration  served  as  a  frame  to  a  sort  of  altar,  on 
which,  among  bunches  of  flowers  and  wax  lights,  was 
placed  the  full-length  portrait  of  my  unfortunate  husband. 
Three  crowns,  one  of  white  and  red  roses,  another  of 
laurel,  and  a  third  of  cypress,  were  suspended  above  the 
frame,  and  before  the  picture  were  two  little  vases  con- 
taining perfume.  Six  other  young  friends  of  my  son 
were  ranged  round  the  altar  in  respectful  silence.  All 
were  armed  with  swords  which,  on  our  entrance,  they 
drew,  and  swore  to  love  their  parents,  to  assist  each 
other,  and  to  defend  their  country.  My  son  then  un- 
furled a  little  flag  and  waved  it  over  the  portrait  of  his 
father.  We  embraced  each  other  with  mingled  smiles 
and  tears. 

11  Oh  !  my  dear  aunt,  if  anything  can  console  me 
for  my  irreparable  loss  it  is  surely  my  children,  whose 
amiable  qualities  compensate  me  for  all  I  feel  on  their 
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account.  How  I  regretted  the  absence  of  Hortense  ! 
But  she  is  with  you.  She  will  read  my  letter,  and  will 
recognize  her  own  affections  in  those  of  her  brother. 
Eugene,  I  am  certain,  will  always  bear  in  mind  his 
father's  virtues  and  courage,  and  will  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  name  he  bears,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
citizen.  His  heart  is  animated  by  every  good  and  noble 
sentiment. 

"  You  will  aid  me,  my  dear  aunt,  in  the  important 
task  that  has  devolved  upon  me.  Can  I  entertain  the 
least  doubt  respecting  the  result  of  my  children's  educa- 
tion ?  I  cannot  complain  of  my  loss  when  I  think  of 
you  and  them." 


LETTER     XXX 

MADAME   DE   BEAUHARNAIS   TO   MADAME    ■    .    . 

SHE      HESITATES      TO     ACCEPT      THE      HAND      OF      GENERAL 

BONAPARTE MESDAMES      V    *     *     *      AND       D     *     *  .  *, 

NAPOLEON'S     MISTRESSES 

"  I  am  urged,  my  dear,  to  marry  again  by  the  advice 
of  all  my  friends  (I  may  almost  say),  by  the  commands  of 
my  aunt  and  the  prayers  of  my  children.  Why  are  you 
not  here  to  help  me  by  your  advice  on  this  important 
occasion,  and  to  tell  me  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not 
to  consent  to  a  union,  which  certainly  seems  calculated 
to  relieve  me  from  the  discomfort  of  my  present  situation  ? 
Your  friendship  would  render  you  clear-sighted  to  my 
interests,  and  a  word  from  you  would  suffice  to  bring 
me  to  a  decision. 

"  Among  my  visitors  you  have  seen  General 
Bonaparte  ;  he  is  the  man  who  wishes  to  become 
a  father  to  the  orphans  of  Alexander  de  Beauharnais 
and  a  husband  to  his  widow. 

"  '  Do  you  love  him  ? '  is  naturally  your  first  question. 

"  •  My  answer  is,  perhaps — No.' 

"  '  Do  you  dislike  him  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  again  ;  but  the  sentiments  I  entertain  towards 
him  are  of  that  lukewarm  kind  which  true  devotees  think 
worst  of  all  in  matters  of  religion.      Now  love  being  a 
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sort  of  religion,  my  feelings  ought  to  be  very  different 
from  what  they  really  are.  This  is  the  point  on  which 
I  want  your  advice,  which  would  fix  the  wavering  of  my 
irresolute  disposition.  To  come  to  a  decision  has  always 
been  too  much  for  my  Creole  inertness,  and  I  find  it 
easier  to  obey  the  wishes  of  others. 

"  I  admire  the  General's  courage ;  the  extent  of  his 
information  on  every  subject  on  which  he  converses  ;  his 
shrewd  intelligence,  which  enables  him  to  understand 
the  thoughts  of  others  before  they  are  expressed ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  somewhat  fearful  of  that  control  which  he 
seems  anxious  to  exercise  over  all  about  him.  There 
is  something  in  his  scrutinizing  glance  that  cannot  be 
described  ;  it  awes  even  our  directors,  therefore  it  may 
well  be  supposed  to  intimidate  a  woman.  He  talks  of 
his  passion  for  me  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  yet  this  very 
circumstance,  which  you  would  suppose  likely  to  please 
me,  is  precisely  that  which  has  withheld  me  from  giving 
the  consent  which  I  have  often  been  on  the  very  point 
of  uttering. 

"  My  spring  of  life  is  past.  Can  I  then  hope  to 
preserve  for  any  length  of  time  that  ardour  of  affection 
which  in  the  General  amounts  almost  to  madness  ?  If 
his  love  should  cool,  as  it  certainly  will,  after  our 
marriage,  will  he  not  reproach  me  for  having  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  more  advantageous  connection  ? 
What,  then,  shall  I  say  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  may  shut 
myself  up  and  weep.  Fine  consolation,  truly  !  methinks 
I  hear  you  say.  But  unavailing  as  I  know  it  is,  weeping 
is,  I  assure  you,  my  only  consolation  whenever  my  poor 
heart  receives  a  wound.     Write  to  me  quickly,  and  pray 
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scold  me  if  you  think  me  wrong.  You  know  everything 
is  welcome  that  comes  from  you. 

"  Barras  assures  me  if  I  marry  the  General  he  will 
get  him  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  This  favour,  though  not  yet  granted,  occasions 
some  murmuring  among  Bonaparte's  brother-officers. 
When  speaking  to  me  yesterday  on  the  subject,  the 
General  said, — 

"  '  Do  they  think  I  cannot  get  forward  without  their 
patronage.  One  day  or  other  they  will  all  be  too  happy 
if  I  grant  them  mine.  I  have  a  good  sword  by  my  side 
which  will  carry  me  on.' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  self-confidence  ?  Does 
it  not  savour  of  excessive  vanity  ?  A  general  of  brigade 
to  talk  of  patronising  the  chiefs  of  the  Government  ?  It 
is  very  ridiculous !  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  his 
ambitious  spirit  sometimes  wins  upon  me  so  far  that  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the  practicability  of  any 
project  he  takes  into  his  head — and  who  can  foresee  what 
he  may  attempt  ? 

"  All  here  regret  your  absence,  and  we  only  console 
ourselves  by  constantly  speaking  of  you,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  follow  you  step  by  step  in  the  beautiful 
country  in  which  you  are  journeying.  Were  I  sure  of 
finding  you  in  Italy,  I  would  consent  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  accompany 
the  General.  But  we  might  cross  each  other  on  the 
way,  therefore  I  think  it  most  prudent  to  await  your 
answer ;  pray  send  it  speedily. 

11  Madame  Tallien  desires  me  to  present  her  love  to 
you.  She  is  still  fair  and  good  as  ever.  She  employs  her 
immense  influence  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate, 
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and  when  she  performs  a  favour  she  appears  as  pleased 
and  satisfied  as  though  she  herself  were  the  obliged  party. 
Her  friendship  for  me  is  most  affectionate  and  sincere, 
and  of  my  regard  for  her  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  equal 
to  that  which  I  entertain  for  you. 

"  Hortense  grows  more  and  more  interesting  every 
day.  Her  pretty  figure  is  getting  fully  developed,  and  if 
I  were  so  inclined  I  should  have  ample  reason  to  rail  at 
time,  who  confers  charms  on  the  daughter  at  the  expense 
of  the  mother.  But  truly  I  have  other  things  in  my 
head.  I  try  to  banish  gloomy  thoughts,  and  look  forward 
to  a  more  propitious  future,  for  we  shall  soon  meet  never 
to  part  again.  But  for  this  marriage,  which  harasses 
and  unsettles  me,  I  could  be  gay  in  spite  of  everything ; 
were  it  once  over,  happen  what  might,  I  could  resign 
myself  to  my  fate.  I  am  inured  to  suffering,  and  if  I  be 
destined  to  taste  fresh  sorrow  I  can  support  it,  provided 
my  children,  my  aunt,  and  you,  remain  to  comfort  me. 

"You  know  we  have  agreed  to  dispense  with  all 
formal  terminations  to  our  letters.     So  adieu,  my  friend ! " 


In  fact  Madame  de  Beauharnais  long  hesitated  before 
she  resolved  to  espouse  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
raise  her  to  so  high  a  station.  Her  first  marriage  had 
not  been  a  happy  one,  and  she  was  not  without  appre- 
hension as  to  the  consequences  of  entering  into  that  state 
again.  She  often  told  us  that  she  was  alarmed  at  words 
which  occasionally  dropped  from  Bonaparte,  and  which 
indicated  an  ambition,  incapable,  as  she  thought,  of  even 
being  satisfied.  Her  family  and  friends  at  last  determined 
her;   and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  general  who  soon 
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subdued  Europe  with  that  sword  which  he  expected  was 
to  be  for  ever  triumphant. 

Josephine  had  not  at  first  that  tender  affection  for 
her  second  husband  which  she  afterwards  felt.  To  give 
a  protector  to  her  daughter,  a  guide  to  her  son,  were  the 
sole  reasons  which  induced  her  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  her  fate. 

Letters  from  Napoleon  to  Josephine  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  they  prove  how  fond  he  was  of  his  wife,  and 
how  vexed  he  was  to  find  that  her  sentiments  were  not  as 
passionate  as  his  own.  He  was  extremely  jealous  :  his 
distrust  shewed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  person,  but  extended  to  every  man  who 
visited  Madame  Bonaparte.  For  the  sake  of  domestic 
tranquillity  she  was  gradually  obliged  to  shut  her  door 
against  all  her  old  friends,  whose  company  was  dis- 
pleasing to  her  husband.  She  endured  unjust  suspicions 
and  violent  scenes  with  astonishing  patience  and  mild- 
ness. This  conduct  at  last  won  for  her  the  most  sincere 
and  durable  attachment  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  who, 
before  he  consented  to  renounce  her,  long  combatted  the 
counsel  of  his  ministers  and  his  relations  to  contract  a 
union  with  some  sovereign  family.  As  if  anything  could 
farther  elevate  the  extraordinary  man,  who  had  subjugated 
all  the  crowned  heads  whose  alliance  he  now  courted  ! 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
consented  to  the  divorce,  which  was  really  the  first  of  his 
misfortunes.  I  have  already  stated  what  relations  he 
afterwards  maintained  with  this  excellent  woman,  who 
never  regretted  the  throne  until  there  appeared  to  be 
danger  in  sharing  it. 

In  the  familiar  conversations  at  Navarre  the  Empress 
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used  often  to  say  that  the  Emperor  was  without  contra- 
diction the  most  agreeable  of  men,  when  he  chose  to 
take  the  trouble  of  trying  to  please  a  sex  which  he  loved ; 
but  that  he  had  in  general  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
women.  He  had  numerous  adventures  which  confirmed 
his  notions  in  this  respect.  He  related  his  adventures  to 
Josephine,  who  received  his  confidence  with  the  indulgence 
of  a  friend,  though  often  not  without  much  chagrin.  In 
this  way  she  always  succeeded  in  reclaiming  him,  and  he 
used  constantly  to  say  that  there  was  no  woman  like 
Josephine,  though  his  actions  often  proved  that  this 
sentiment  was  not  always  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  attention  he  paid  to  the 
Empress,  when  the  effervescence  which  had  made  him 
withdraw  from  her  went  off,  and  he  returned  full  of 
repentance.  He  often  made  her  unhappy,  but  she  was 
consoled  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  afflicted,  for  his 
fantasies  were  as  fleeting  as  they  were  violent. 

The  Empress  believed  that  Napoleon  never  had  a 

real  regard  for  any  woman  but  herself,   Madame  V ,* 

and  Madame  D ,2  who  were  all  worthy  of  sincere 

love  on  account  of  their  amiable  character  and  boundless 
attachment  to  him. 

It  ought  besides  to  be  observed  that  he  never 
offended  against  decorum  by  making  a  display  of 
irregular  conduct,  or  publicly  avowing  improper  con- 
nections. Such  connections  might  sometimes  be 
conjectured   from   the  insolence  of  favourites,  and   the 

i  After  being  married  to  a  general  she  died  in  child-bed. 

2  Madame  D still  lives,  and  it  is  said  has  not  ceased  to  be 

handsome. 
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sort  of  publicity  which  they  studiously  gave  to  what 
they  ought  to  have  sought  to  conceal  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  suspected  from  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  for 
he  was  always  polite  and  respectful  towards  them,  and 
never  said  a  word  by  which  anyone  could  be  com- 
promised. Those  women,  then,  who  were  pointed  out 
as  his  mistresses,  must  have  obtained  that  distinction 
in  consequence  of  their  own  wish,  or  on  account  of  the 
sudden  elevation  of  husbands  who  may  have  been  base 
enough  to  accept  brilliant  or  lucrative  places  in  return 
for  loss  of  honour  and  domestic  happiness. 


vol.  11  21 


LETTER     XXXI 

MADAME   BONAPARTE   TO   GENERAL  BONAPARTE 

NAPOLEON'S     JEALOUSY  —  JUNOT,      DUC     d'aBRANTES — THE 

DUCHESS    D'ABRANTES HER    EXTRAVAGANCE THE  DUKE 

DE     RAGUSE  —  REVERSE    OF   FORTUNE    EXPERIENCED     BY 
THE  DUCHESS    D'ABRANTES — HER  DAUGHTER  TURNS  NUN 

"  Is  it  possible,  General,  that  the  letter  I  have  just 
received  comes  from  you  ?  I  can  scarcely  credit  it  when 
I  compare  that  letter  with  others  now  before  me,  to 
which  your  love  imparts  so  many  charms !  My  eyes, 
indeed,  would  persuade  me  that  your  hand  traced  these 
lines  ;  but  my  heart  refuses  to  believe  that  a  letter  from 
you  could  ever  have  caused  the  mortal  anguish  I  expe- 
rience on  perusing  these  expressions  of  your  displeasure, 
which  afflict  me  the  more  when  I  consider  how  much 
pain  they  must  have  cost  you. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  have  done  to  provoke  some  ma- 
lignant enemy  to  destroy  my  peace  by  disturbing  yours ; 
but  certainly  a  powerful  motive  must  influence  someone 
in  continually  renewing  calumnies  against  me,  and  giving 
them  a  sufficient  appearance  of  probability  to  impose 
on  the  man  who  has  hitherto  judged  me  worthy  of  his 
affection  and  confidence.  These  two  sentiments  are 
necessary  to  my  happiness,  and  if  they  are  to  be  so  soon 
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withdrawn  from  me,  I  can  only  regret  that  I  was  ever 
blest  in  possessing  them  or  knowing  you. 

"  On  my  first  acquaintance  with  you  the  affliction 
with  which  I  was  overwhelmed  led  me  to  believe  that 
my  heart  must  ever  remain  a  stranger  to  any  sentiment 
resembling  love.  The  sanguinary  scenes  of  which  I  had 
been  a  witness  and  a  victim  constantly  haunted  my 
thoughts.  I  therefore  apprehended  no  danger  to  myself 
from  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  your  society,  still  less 
did  I  imagine  that  I  could  for  a  single  moment  have 
fixed  your  choice. 

"  I,  like  everyone  else,  admired  your  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  better  than  anyone  else  I  foresaw 
your  future  glory  ;  but  still  I  loved  you  only  for  the 
the  services  you  rendered  to  my  country.  Why  did  you 
seek  to  convert  admiration  into  a  more  tender  sentiment 
by  availing  yourself  of  all  those  powers  of  pleasing  with 
which  you  are  so  eminently  gifted,  since,  so  shortly  after 
having  united  your  destiny  with  mine,  you  regret  the 
felicity  you  have  conferred  upon  me  ? 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget  the  love  you  once 
cherished  for  me  ?  Can  I  ever  become  indifferent  to 
the  man  who  has  blessed  me  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  passion  ?  Can  I  ever  efface  from  my  memory 
your  paternal  affection  for  Hortense,  the  advice  and 
example  you  have  set  before  Eugene  ?  If  all  this 
appears  impossible,  how  can  you  for  a  moment  suspect 
me  of  bestowing  a  thought  on  any  but  yourself. 

"  Instead  of  listening  to  traducers,  who,  for  reasons 
which  I  cannot  explain,  seek  to  disturb  our  happiness, 
why  do  you  not  silence  them  by  enumerating  the  benefits 
you  have  bestowed  on  a  woman  whose  heart  could  never 

21 — 2 
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be  reproached  with  ingratitude  ?  The  knowledge  of  what 
you  have  done  for  my  children  would  check  the  malignity 
of  these  calumniators,  for  they  would  then  see  that  the 
strongest  link  of  my  attachment  for  you  depends  on  my 
character  as  a  mother.  Your  subsequent  conduct,  which 
has  claimed  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  me  adore  the  husband  who 
gave  me  his  hand  when  I  was  poor  and  unfortunate. 
Every  step  you  take  adds  to  the  glory  of  the  name  I 
bear  ;  yet  this  is  the  moment  that  has  been  selected 
for  persuading  you  that  I  no  longer  love  you !  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  wicked  and  absurd  than  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  about  you,  and  are  jealous  of 
your  marked  superiority  ! 

"  Yes,  I  still  love  you,  and  no  less  tenderly  than  ever. 
Those  who  allege  the  contrary  know  that  they  speak 
falsely.  To  those  very  persons  I  have  frequently  written 
to  enquire  about  you  and  to  recommend  them  to  console 
you  by  their  friendship  for  the  absence  of  her  who  is 
your  best  and  truest  friend. 

"  Yet  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  men  in 
whom  you  repose  confidence,  and  on  whose  testimony 
you  form  so  unjust  an  opinion  of  me  ?  They  conceal 
from  you  every  circumstance  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
anguish  of  our  separation,  and  they  seek  to  fill  your 
mind  with  suspicion  in  order  to  drive  you  from  a  country 
with  which  they  are  dissatisfied.  Their  object  is  to  make 
you  unhappy.  I  see  this  plainly,  though  you  are  blind 
to  their  perfidious  intentions.  Being  no  longer  their 
equal  you  have  become  their  enemy,  and  every  one  of 
your  victories  is  a  fresh  ground  of  envy  and  hatred. 

"  I  know  their  intrigues,  and  I  disdain  to  avenge 
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myself  by  naming  the  men  whom  I  despise,  but  whose 
valour  and  talents  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  great 
enterprise  which  you  have  so  propitiously  commenced. 
When  you  return,  I  will  unmask  these  enemies  of  your 
glory — but  no  ;  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again  will 
banish  from  my  recollection  the  misery  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  inflict  upon  me,  and  I  shall  think  only 
of  what  they  have  done  to  promote  the  success  of  your 
projects. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  see  a  great  deal  of  company  ; 
for  everyone  is  eager  to  compliment  me  on  your  success, 
and  I  confess  I  have  not  resolution  to  close  my  door 
against  those  who  speak  of  you.  I  also  confess  that  a 
great  portion  of  my  visitors  are  gentlemen.  Men  under- 
stand your  bold  projects  better  than  women,  and  they 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  your  glorious  achievements, 
while  my  female  friends  only  complain  of  you  for  having 
carried  away  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  fathers.  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  their  society  if  they  do  not  praise  you  ; 
yet  there  are  some  among  them  whose  hearts  and  under- 
standings claim  my  highest  regard  because  they  entertain 
sincere  friendship  for  you.  In  this  number  I  may  dis- 
tinguish Mesdames  d'Aiguillon,  Tallien,  and  my  aunt. 
They  are  almost  constantly  with  me,  and  they  can  tell 
you,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  whether  /  have  been  coquetting 
with  everybody.  These  are  your  words,  and  they  would 
be  hateful  to  me  were  I  not  certain  that  you  have  dis- 
avowed them  and  are  sorry  for  having  written  them. 

"  I  am  terrified  at  the  numerous  perils  which  sur- 
round you,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  I  should  have 
had  no  idea  had  not  Eugene  insisted  on  my  writing  to 
entreat  that  you  will  not  fly  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
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unnecessarily  expose  a  life  which  is  precious  not  merely 
to  your  family  and  friends.  Remember  that  on  you 
depends  the  destiny  of  your  companions  in  arms,  and 
of  millions  of  soldiers  who  would  not  have  fortitude  to 
endure  the  hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed  but  for 
the  encouragement  which  your  presence  affords  them. 

"  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  over-exert  your  strength. 
Listen  not  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  ever-active  mind, 
but  to  the  advice  of  those  who  love  you.  Berthier, 
Bourienne,  Eugene,  and  Caffarelli,  who  are  more  cool 
than  you,  may  sometimes  view  things  more  justly.  They 
are  devoted  to  you,  therefore  listen  to  them,  but  to 
them  only,  and  you  and  I  shall  be  happy. 

11 1  sometimes  receive  honours  here  which  cause  me 
no  small  degree  of  embarrassment.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  homage,  and  I  see  it  is  displeasing  to  our 
authorities,  who  are  always  suspicious  and  fearful  of 
losing  their  newly-gotten  power.  Never  mind  them, 
you  will  say ;  and  I  should  not,  but  that  I  know  they 
will  try  to  injure  you,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  contributing  in  any  way  to  those  feelings  of  enmity 
which  your  triumphs  sufficiently  account  for.  If  they 
are  envious  now,  what  will  they  be  when  you  return 
crowned  with  fresh  laurels  ?  Heaven  knows  to  what 
lengths  their  malignity  will  then  carry  them  !  But  you 
will  be  here,  and  then  nothing  can  vex  me. 

"  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  them  nor  of  your  sus- 
picions, which  I  do  not  refute  one  by  one  because  they 
are  all  equally  devoid  of  probability ;  and  to  make  amends 
for  the  unpleasant  commencement  of  this  letter  I  will 
tell  you  something  which  I  know  will  please  you. 

"  Hortense,  in  her  efforts  to  console  me,  endeavours 
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as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  her  anxiety  for  you  and  her 
brother,  and  she  exerts  all  her  ingenuity  to  banish  that 
melancholy,  the  existence  of  which  you  doubt,  but  which, 
I  assure  you,  never  forsakes  me.  If  by  her  lively  con- 
versation and  interesting  talents  she  sometimes  succeeds 
in  drawing  a  smile  from  me,  she  joyfully  exclaims, — 

"  '  Dear  mamma,  that  will  be  known  at  Cairo.' 

"  The  fatal  word  immediately  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
distance  which  separates  me  from  you  and  my  son,  and 
restores  the  melancholy  which  it  was  intended  to  divert. 
I  am  obliged  to  make  great  efforts  to  conceal  my  grief 
from  my  daughter,  who  by  a  word  or  a  look  transports 
me  to  the  very  place  which  she  would  wish  to  banish 
from  my  thoughts. 

"  Hortense's  figure  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
graceful.  She  dresses  with  great  taste;  and  though  not 
quite  so  handsome  as  your  sisters,  she  may  certainly  be 
thought  agreeable  when  even  they  are  present. 

"  My  good  aunt  passes  her  life  in  suffering  without 
complaining,  consoling  the  distressed,  speaking  of  you, 
and  writing  poetry.  For  my  part  my  time  is  occupied 
in  writing  to  you,  hearing  your  praises,  reading  the 
journals  in  which  your  name  appears  in  every  page, 
thinking  of  you,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  may 
see  you  hourly,  complaining  of  your  absence  and  longing 
for  your  return  ;  and  when  my  task  is  ended  I  begin  it 
over  again.  Are  all  these  proofs  of  indifference  ?  You 
will  never  have  any  others  from  me,  and  if  I  receive  no 
worse  from  you,  I  shall  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, in  spite  of  the  ill-natured  stories  I  hear  about 
a  certain  lady  in  whom  you  are  said  to  take  a  lively 
interest.      But  why  should  I  doubt  you  ?     You  assure 
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me  that  you  love  me,  and,  judging  of  your  heart  by  my 
own,  I  believe  you. 

"  Heaven  knows  when  or  where  you  will  receive  this 
letter  !  May  it  restore  you  to  that  confidence  which  you 
ought  never  to  have  lost,  and  convince  you  more  than 
ever  that  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  love  you  as  dearly  as 
I  did  on  the  day  of  our  separation.  Adieu — believe  me 
— love  me,  and  receive  a  thousand  kisses." 


It  is  well  known  that  when  in  Egypt  Napoleon's 
jealousy  was  powerfully  excited  by  the  reports  of  Junot, 
who  pretended  to  receive  from  Paris  positive  accounts 
of  the  coquetry  of  Josephine. 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances  to  which 
the  Empress  alluded  but  rarely  and  vaguely.  I  how- 
ever observed  that  she  disliked  the  Duke  d'Abrantes. 
She  frequently  laughed  at  his  uncultivated  manners, 
observing  that  he  behaved  with  no  more  ceremony  to 
a  Duchess  than  to  a  sutler's  wife,  and  that  he  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  Her 
majesty  rendered  full  justice  to  his  courage  and  military 
talents. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Abrantes  lived  in  a  style 
of  splendour  which  pleased  Napoleon.  He  was  anxious 
that  his  Court  should  be  distinguished  for  brilliance  and 
magnificence ;  and  far  from  checking  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  his  nobility,  he  encouraged  it  by  his 
approval.  He  nicknamed  the  Duke  de  Raguse  King 
Marmont  I.,  and  Junot,  Marmont  II.,  because  these  two 
generals  lived  in  greater  magnificence  than  any  others 
in  the  army. 

The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  who  was  young,  beautiful, 
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and  accomplished,  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  Her  graceful  and  elegant  form 
imparted  peculiar  elegance  to  everything  she  wore,  and 
any  new  fashion  which  she  introduced  immediately  be- 
came general  among  other  ladies  of  rank.  It  is  said  that 
the  expense  of  her  toilet  amounted  to  200,000  francs. 

I  know  not  whether  she  was  really  guilty  of  this 
enormous  extravagance;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  a  source 
of  painful  regret  to  her  in  her  present  straitened 
circumstances. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
took  her  vows  as  a  nun  of  la  chariU.  This  young  lady, 
though  endowed  with  graces  and  accomplishments, 
which  would  have  rendered  her  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  society,  chose  to  bury  herself  in  a  convent  on 
the  loss  of  her  fortune,  of  which  she  would,  doubtless, 
have  made  a  benevolent  use.  The  cruel  vicissitudes  of 
fate,  of  which  she  had  herself  been  the  victim,  will 
qualify  her  for  the  task  of  soothing  the  distress  of 
others  ;  and  in  her  humble  asylum  she  is  attended  by 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 


LETTER     XXXII 

TO  EUGENE  BEAUHARNAIS  IN  EGYPT 

MDLLE.  BEAUHARNAIS — HER  PROGRESS — MM.  ERARD,  PAPE, 
PLEYEL,  PETZOLD,  DIETZ,  FOIGNET,  AND  LABARRE — 
MDLLES.  BERTRAND  AND  DESARGUS — CASHMERE  SHAWLS 
SENT   TO   JOSEPHINE,    MESDAMES    BOURIENNE,    HAMELIN, 

VISCONTI    BEAUTY       OF       THE       EMPRESS'S      SHAWLS 

— PATTERNS    SENT   BY    HER    TO    CONSTANTINOPLE — SALE 
AT    MALMAISON 

"I  learn  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Eugene, 
that  your  conduct  is  worthy  of  the  name  you  bear,  and 
of  the  protector  under  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  learn  to 
become  a  great  captain. 

"  Bonaparte  has  written  to  me  that  you  are  every- 
thing he  can  wish,  and  as  he  is  no  flatterer  my  heart  is 
proud  to  read  your  eulogy,  sketched  by  a  hand  which  is 
usually  far  from  being  lavish  in  praise.  You  well  know 
I  never  doubted  your  capability  to  undertake  great  things, 
or  the  brilliant  courage  which  you  inherit ;  but  you,  alas, 
know  how  much  I  disliked  your  removal  from  me,  fear- 
ing that  your  natural  impetuosity  might  carry  you  too 
far,  and  that  it  might  prevent  you  from  submitting  to  the 
numerous  petty  details  of  discipline,  which  must  be  very 
disagreeable  when  the  rank  is  only  subaltern. 

"  Judge,    then,   of  my    joy   on   learning   that    you 
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remember  my  advice,  and  that  you  are  as  obedient 
to  your  superiors  in  command  as  you  are  kind  and 
humane  to  those  beneath  you.  This  conduct,  my  child, 
makes  me  quite  happy ;  and  these  words,  I  know,  will 
reward  you  more  than  all  the  favours  you  can  receive. 
Read  them  often,  and  repeat  to  yourself  that  your  mother, 
though  far  from  you,  complains  not  of  her  lot,  since  she 
knows  that  yours  will  be  brilliant,  and  will  deserve  so 
to  be. 

"  Your  sister  shares  all  my  feelings,  and  will  tell  you 
so  herself.  But  that  of  which  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
speak,  and  which  is  therefore  my  duty  to  tell,  is  her 
attention  to  me  and  to  her  aunt !  Love  her,  my  son, 
for  to  me  she  brings  consolation,  and  she  overflows  with 
affection  for  you  !  She  prosecutes  her  studies  with  un- 
common success,  but  music,  I  believe,  will  be  the  art 
which  she  will  carry  to  the  highest  perfection.  With 
her  sweet  voice,  which  is  now  well  cultivated,  she  sings 
romances  in  a  manner  that  would  surprise  you.  I  have 
just  bought  her  an  excellent  piano  from  the  best  maker, 
Erard,1  which  redoubles  her  passion  for  that  charming 
art,    which   you   prefer   to   every    other,   that,    perhaps, 

1  MM.  Erard  were  at  that  time  the  only  pianoforte  manufac- 
turers who  could  compete  with  the  celebrated  Broadwood  of  London  ; 
but  their  reputation  is  now  shared  with  MM.  Pleyel,  Pape,  Petzold, 
and  Dietz.  The  latter  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  instrument  called  the 
polyplectron,  which  is  much  patronised  by  the  Royal  Family  and 
nobility  of  Paris.  MM.  Erard,  however,  still  retain  their  superiority 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  pedal  harp,  and  by  an  invention  equally 
simple  and  ingenious  they  have  brought  to  perfection  that  hitherto 
defective  instrument.  Artists  who  have  attained  the  proficiency  of 
MM.  Foignet  and  Labarre,  and  Mdlles.  Bertrand  and  Desargus 
may  now  perform  on  the  harp  any  music  composed  for  the  piano, 
and  may  extemporise  with  the  facility  of  the  pianist. 
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accounts  for  your  sister  applying  to  it  with  so  much 
assiduity. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  wearying  you  with  this  little 
family  gossip,  which  would  appear  puerile  to  many  men, 
surrounded  as  you  are  with  objects  of  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  importance  ;  but  you  love  your  family,  I 
know  you  do,  even  more  than  you  love  glory,  and  for 
that  reason  I  dwell  on  such  subjects. 

11  Were  you  here  you  would  be  telling  me  a 
thousand  times  a  day  to  beware  of  the  men  who  pay 
particular  attention  to  Hortense.  Some  there  are  who 
do  so  whom  you  do  not  like,  and  whom  you  seem  to  fear 
she  may  prefer.  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  she  is  a  bit  of  a 
coquette,  is  pleased  with  her  success,  and  torments  her 
victims ;  but  her  heart  is  free.  I  am  the  confidante  of  all 
her  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  hitherto  been 
just  what  they  ought  to  be.  She  now  knows  that  when 
she  thinks  of  marrying  it  is  not  my  consent  alone  she 
has  to  seek,  and  that  my  will  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  man  to  whom  we  owe  everything.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  must  prevent  her  from  fixing  her  choice  in  a 
way  that  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  latter  will  not  give  your  sister  in  marriage  to  anyone 
to  whom  you  can  object. 

"  Our  circle  of  friends  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  It 
consists  of  eminent  artists,  literary  men,  and  politicians. 
The  latter  would  perhaps  weary  us,  if  they  were  not 
obliged  to  talk  on  other  subjects  besides  the  affairs  of 
Government,  which  we  women  do  not  understand.  All 
we  wish  is  to  see  France  happy  without  caring  for  the 
means  by  which  that  happiness  is  brought  about ;  that 
is  the  business  of  the  magistrates  who  rule  us,  and  the 
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brave  soldiers  who  defend  us  ;  ours  is  the  agreeable  task 
of  encouraging  them  to  fulfil  their  duty  by  our  approval, 
and  that  we  do  very  readily,  I  assure  you. 

"  As  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  my  dear  Eugene, 
for  ladies  to  crown  conquerors,  we  have  a  thousand  sur- 
prises in  store  for  you  against  your  return,  and  we  are  all 
preparing  for  you  such  gifts  as  were  formerly  lavished  on 
the  preux  chevaliers  of  old.  In  exchange,  we  expect  you 
to  bring  home  abundance  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  to 
prove  that  you  thought  of  us  amidst  the  great  monu- 
ments which  surround  you.  A  token  of  recollection 
from  such  scenes  of  glory  will  possess  inexpressible 
charms,  and  I  know  you  are  too  gallant  to  neglect  these 
little  compliments  to  the  lady  of  your  heart,  from  whom 
I  shall  hear  of  them. 

"  I  know  I  cannot  always  hold  the  first  place  in 
your  affections ;  this  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  but  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  And  to  convince  you  that  I 
submit  to  this  hard  necessity,  I  will  tell  you  that  she  is 
well,  that  she  talks  only  of  you,  and  that  she  takes  no 
interest  in  any  conversation  of  which  Egypt  is  not  the 
subject.  Here  is  consolation  for  you  in  your  absence. 
As  for  me,  I  think  I  shall  never  have  patience  to  wait 
for  your  return,  and  if  you  know  at  what  port  of  France 
you  are  likely  to  land,  it  will  be  kind  to  inform  me  of  it, 
that  I  may  go  and  watch  the  vessel  as  it  nears  the 
shore.     What  happiness  will  that  be ! 

"  I  was  lately  at  Tillet,  and  Madame  de  Montesson 
enquired  after  you  with  a  degree  of  interest  which 
makes  me  love  her  more  than  ever.  This,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  very  gratifying  to  you,  for  she  is  a  person  of  no 
ordinary  stamp,  and  her  good  opinion,  which  is  always 
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the  result  of  reflection  and  sound  judgment,  is  a  flattering 
compliment. 

"  Tell  me  everything  that  concerns  yourself, 
Bonaparte,  and  your  friends.  Only  conceal  from  me 
anything  which  may  lead  me  to  suspect  you  have 
enemies  among  your  own  countrymen.  It  would  be 
adding  fresh  pangs  to  the  grief  of  separation  from  you, 
to  make  me  fear  quarrels  which,  though  they  spring  up 
in  trifles,  often  end  tragically.  I  wish  to  persuade 
myself  that  your  adopted  father  is  surrounded  only  by 
admirers,  and  you  only  by  protectors  and  advisers. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  son  !  I  know  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  that  my  affection  for  yon  exceeds  all  bounds.  Of 
that  you  are  well  assured ;  yet  it  affords  me  so  much 
pleasure  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  you  will 
excuse  my  tediousness.  So,  my  dear  Eugene,  receive  a 
thousand  assurances  of  your  mother's  love,  and  all  the 
kisses  she  encloses  in  her  letter.  Write  to  me  as  often 
as  you  can ;    it  will  never  be  often  enough. 

"  P.S. — I  have  received  the  shawls.  They  may  be 
very  costly,  but  I  really  think  them  ugly.  Their  chief 
merit  is  the  lightness  of  their  texture.  I  doubt  whether 
the  fashion  will  take.  However,  their  rarity  and,  above 
all,  their  warmth,  sufficiently  recommend  them  to  me." 


I  know  not  the  names  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
were  so  eager  to  pay  homage  to  Mdlle.  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais.  The  prospect  of  her  future  destiny  was 
brilliant,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers, 
all  zealously  endeavouring  to  please  her  ;  but  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  none.  When  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,  which  was  six   months   before   her   marriage,   no 
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individual  was  yet  pointed  out  as  having  fixed  the 
choice  of  this  young  lady,  whom  so  many  parents 
anxiously  wished  to  make  their  daughter-in-law.  Since 
then  it  has  been  reported  that  she  had  a  partiality  for 

General    P ,  but   at   that  time   no   such   thing   was 

mentioned,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story. 

General  P was   very  handsome,  but  the  other 

members  of  his  family  were  far  from  possessing  a  like 
advantage.  The  following  anecdote  of  their  remarkable 
plainness  may  be  related  here. 

They  were  emigrants  at  the  same  period  as  my 
family.  One  evening  the  Duke  de  Fleuri,  who  in 
despite  of  the  privations  of  exile  was  full  of  life  and 
gaiety,  visited  the  Princess  de  Vaudemont  after  an 
absence  of  some  months.  He  was  acquainted  with 
old  M.  de  P ,  and  after  saluting  him  said, — 

"  Pray,  who  is  this  horrible-looking  woman  sitting 
beside  the  charming  Madame  de  Fougy,  as  it  were  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  contrast  ?" 

"  That  lady  is  my  wife,"   answered  M.  de  P , 

with  rather  a  lengthened  countenance. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  know  Madame  de 
P very  well  "  (it  was  to  her,  however,  his  question 


referred) ;  "  she  is  very  agreeable  ....  I  mean  that 
one  on  the  other  side  of  Madame  de  Fougy  ....  she  is 
really  frightful." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  my  sister." 

"  Well,  my  dear  P ,   this  is   quite  distressing ; 

there  is  no  extricating  one's  self  from  such  an  embarrass- 
ment with  you,  for  there  never  was  so  extraordinary  a 
family." 

Madame  Bonaparte  received  two  cashmere  shawls, 
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which  were  sent  to  her  by  her  husband.  Mesdames 
Bourienne,  Hamelin,  and  Visconti  also  received  similar 
presents.  At  that  time  these  ladies  only  wore  the  shawls 
because  they  were  uncommon,  and  they  were  by  many 
considered  frightful  and  not  fit  to  be  adopted.  However, 
the  ugly  shawls,  as  they  were  called,  soon  became 
fashionable,  and  it  would  have  been  a  dreadful  misfor- 
tune to  a  lady  to  be  without  one. 

The  Empress  Josephine  had  quite  a  passion  for 
shawls,  and  I  question  whether  any  collection  of  them 
was  ever  as  valuable  as  hers.  At  Navarre  she  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  all  extremely  beautiful  and  high 
priced.  She  sent  designs  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
shawls  made  after  these  patterns  were  as  beautiful  as 
they  were  valuable.  Every  week  M.  Lenormant  came 
to  Navarre  and  sold  her  whatever  he  could  obtain  that 
was  curious  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  white  shawls 
covered  with  roses,  bluebells,  parroquets,  peacocks,  &c, 
which  I  believe  were  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else 
in  Europe;  they  were  valued  at  15,000  and  20,000  francs 
each. 

The  Empress  also  wore  cashmere  dresses.  One 
day  M.  Portales  after  admiring  a  dress  of  that  kind 
very  much,  observed  that  the  pattern  would  do  well 
for  a  waistcoat.  Her  majesty  immediately  took  a  pair 
of  scissors,  cut  up  her  dress,  and  gave  pieces  to 
MM.  Portales,  De  Turpin,  and  De  Vieil-Castel.  She 
retained  for  herself  only  the  body  which,  worn  with 
the  white  petticoat  below  it,  set  off  her  fine  form  to 
greater  advantage  than  before.  Thus  what  was  with 
her  only  a  spontaneous  act  of  kindness  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  studied   coquetry  ;    for  I   never   saw 
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which  were  sent  to  her  by  her  husband.  Mesdames 
Bourienne,  Hamelin,  and  Visconti  also  received  similar 
presents.  At  that  time  these  ladies  only  wore  the  shawls 
because  they  were  uncommon,  and  they  were  by  many 
considered  frightful  and  not  fit  to  be  adopted.  However, 
the    ugly  shawls,   as    they  ailed,   soon    became 

fashionable,  and  it  would  ]  a  a  dreadful  misfor- 

tune to  a  lady  to  be 

The   Empress   J<  had   quite  a   passion   for 

sh  J  I  que  r  any  collection  of  them 

,  er  as  valuaL.  At  Navarre  she  had  one 

hundred    and    fifty,    aL  :ely   beautiful    and    high 

priced.     She   sent    designs   to   Constantinople,   and   the 
shawls  made  alter  these  patterns  were  as  beautiful  as 
^gey^    WSBBtibSn  ^L^or^CJarne 

to  Navarre  and^aSVtrt'  ;\lr  he  could  obtain  that 

was  curious   in  thfc  e   seen   white   shawls 

covered  with  roses,  bin.  quets,  peacocks,  &c, 

®M  M   !  '  else 

pe  ;  the  >o  and  20,000  francs 

Empress  ai.so  w  'ire   dresses.      One 

lies  after  1  dress   of  that   kind 

••:  tattern   would   do   well 

..mediately  took  a  pair 

let    drest,    and    gave    pieces    to 

pin,  and    De  Vieil-Castel.     She 

the  y   which,   worn  with 

it,   set    off  her  fine  form  to 

ore.      Thus  what  was  with 

adness    might   have 

be  coquetry  ;    for  I   never   saw 
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any   dress    become    her    better    than    this    impromptu 
spencer. 

The  shawls  were  at  length  sold  by  auction  at 
Malmaison,  at  a  rate  much  below  their  value.  All 
Paris  went  to  the  sale,  but  I  stayed  away.  It  would 
have  been  extremely  painful  to  me  to  look  on  while 
avaricious  dealers  were  contending  for  the  spoils  with 
which  I  had  once  seen  the  Empress  adorned.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  it  was  determined  to  dispose  in  this 
manner  of  things  which  ought  to  have  been  divided 
among  her  children,  to  whom  all  that  belonged  to  such 
a  mother  must  have  been  invaluable. 


vol.  11  22 


LETTER    XXXIII 

TO   THE    MINISTER    OF   POLICE 

M.  THURIOT — MM.  DE  VILLENEUVE,  AND  COSTER-SAINT- 
VICTOR — MADAME  COSTER  PRESENTS  A  PAINTING  TO  THE 
CONSUL — SHARP  REPLY  OF  A  COUNSELLOR  ON  THE  TRIAL 
OF  THE  PERSONS  IMPLICATED  IN  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF 
THE    INFERNAL   MACHINE 

"  Citizen  Minister, — While  the  shock  of  the 
awful  event  which  has  just  happened  is  still  fresh  upon 
my  mind,1  I  cannot  help  feeling  distressed  and  uneasy 
beyond  measure  at  the  prospect  of  the  dreadful  punish- 
ments which  must  await  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
who  belong,  I  am  told,  to  families  with  whom  I  have 
formerly  been  in  habits  of  intimacy.  I  shall  be  appealed 
to  by  mothers,  sisters,  and  disconsolate  wives,  and  I 
shall  be  grieved  at  my  inability  to  grant  all  the  favours 
I  would  wish. 

"  The  Consul's  mercy  is  great,  and  his  attachment  to 
me  extreme.  I  know  this ;  but  the  crime  is  of  so  black 
a  dye  that  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  awful 
examples.  It  is  not  the  head  of  the  Government  only 
whose  life  was  endangered,  and  this  circumstance  will 
render  him  severe,  I  fear  inflexible. 

i  The  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  on  the  3rd  Nivose,  is 
here  alluded  to. 
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"  I  conjure  you,  then,  citizen  minister,  to  prevent  as 
far  as  lies  in  your  power  the  investigations  being  pushed 
to  the  extreme  for  the  discovery  of  the  accomplices  of 
this  odious  plot.  France  has  been  too  long  appalled  by 
executions  ;  let  her  not  shudder  at  new  ones.  Is  it  not 
more  politic  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the  public  mind  than 
to  irritate  it  by  fresh  horrors  ?  In  a  word,  when  the 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  are  apprehended,  should 
not  the  severity  of  justice  yield  to  the  gentler  emotions  of 
pity  towards  the  subordinate  agents,  who  have  probably 
been  misled  by  dangerous  sophistry  and  erroneous 
opinions  ? 

"  The  Consul,  who  was  but  the  other  day  invested 
with  power,  ought,  methinks,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate 
friends  rather  than  to  triumph  over  slaves.  That  punish- 
ment should  attend  crime  is,  alas !  necessary ;  but  be 
merciful,  and  let  the  number  of  your  pardons  exceed 
your  condemnations.  Befriend  the  unfortunate  who  by 
timely  repentance  may  expiate  at  least  a  part  of  their 
crime. 

"  Having  myself  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  Revolution,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  I  should 
feel  interested  in  behalf  of  those  whose  lives  may  be 
spared  without  danger  to  the  existence  of  my  husband, 
which  is  so  precious  to  me  and  to  France.  This  it  is 
which  makes  me  anxious  you  should  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  instigators  of  the  crime  and  those  who, 
either  from  imbecility  or  fear,  have  been  induced  to 
participate  in  it.  As  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother, 
I  must  deeply  feel  the  distress  of  those  families  who 
will  appeal  for  my  intercession. 

"  Endeavour,    citizen     minister,    to    diminish     the 

22 — 2 
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number  of  victims.  I  can  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  distressed ;  but  on  this  occasion  you  can 
do  infinitely  more  than  I,  and  this  consideration  will, 
I  am  sure,  excuse  my  importunity. 

"  Rely  on  my  sincere  gratitude  and  acknowledg- 
ments."   

In  the  course  of  these  Memoirs  I  have  mentioned  the 
efforts  made  by  Josephine  to  save  many  of  the  individuals 
tried  before  the  tribunal  of  which  M.  Thuriot  presided 
as  judge.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  commutation 
of  the  punishment  of  death  to  which  MM.  de  Polignac, 
de  Riviere,  and  Charles  d'Hozier  were  sentenced ;  but 
she  was  not  so  fortunate  in  getting  the  Consular  clemency 
extended  to  the  most  guilty  of  the  parties  concerned,  nine 
of  whom,  I  believe,  expiated  their  crime  in  the  Place  de 
Greve.  They  all  evinced  extreme  fortitude,  especially 
MM.  de  Villeneuve  and  Coster-Saint-Victor,  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  courage  in  the  field,  and  the  coolness 
and  intrepidity  with  which  they  had  managed  several 
hazardous  enterprises  at  different  times  entrusted  to 
them.  They  were  exceedingly  handsome  men,  and 
displayed  remarkable  talent  on  their  trial. 

Madame  Coster,  the  aunt  of  M.  Coster-Saint-Victor, 
who  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  flower  painter, 
addressed  a  petition  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  evinced 
the  activity  she  was  ever  wont  to  exert  when  her  object 
was  to  assist  the  unfortunate.  On  those  occasions  her 
Creole  indolence  entirely  forsook  her.  Unhappily  she 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  stop  the  torrent  of  tears 
she  saw  flowing ;  she  could  only  soothe  and  console  the 
distress  which  she  had  no  power  to  prevent. 
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Madame  Coster,  knowing  the  Consul's  passion  for 
the  fine  arts,  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  him  with 
one  of  her  best  productions  ;  in  the  hope  that,  moved 
by  the  distress  of  a  woman  of  talent,  who  was  about  to 
see  severed  the  only  tie  which  attached  her  to  life,  he 
would  grant  the  pardon  she  so  earnestly  solicited.  The 
painting  was  sent,  admired  and  accepted ;  but  young 
Coster  was  nevertheless  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he 
nobly  ended  a  life  devoted  to  the  Bourbons. 

Many  incidents  connected  with  this  ever-memorable 
conspiracy  added  interest  to  the  trials.  I  have  in  the 
course  of  these  Memoirs  related  two.1  The  following 
circumstance  was  the  general  talk  of  Paris  for  some 
days. 

M.  Thuriot,  they  say,  shewed  himself  so  very 
unfavourable  to  the  accused,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
he  wished  for  their  condemnation.  He  assumed  towards 
them  a  sternness  of  demeanour,  which  had  the  effect  of 
confusing  them  in  their  replies  to  his  insidious  questions. 
Georges  Cadoudal  behaved  with  singular  presence  of 
mind,  and  in  his  replies  to  the  President  he  never  failed 
to  call  him  by  his  name,  which  he  converted  into 
Tite-Roi.*  This  excited  a  great  sensation  in  the  court, 
and  the  President  was  so  disconcerted  by  it  that  for 
several  days  he  got  someone  else  to  take  his  place. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Thuriot  declared  it  would  be 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  condemn  all  the 
persons  arraigned  on  these  trials,  not  excepting  Moreau ; 

1  The  anecdote  of  Marshal  Macdonald    and  the  extempore 
couplet  composed  by   M.  de  Riviere. 

2  M.  Thuriot  voted  in  the  most  positive  way  for  the  death  of 
the  King. 
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upon  which  a  counsellor  in  court  replied,  "  If  you 
condemn  them,  who  will  pardon  you  ?  " 

I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  noble-minded 
man,  who,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  place,  expressed  an 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  record  his  name 
here. 

Fouche  was  believed  to  be  averse  to  the  measures 
of  severity  adopted.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
however,  the  opinions  of  others  prevailed  over  his, 
which  was  in  favour  of  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment. 


LETTER     XXXIV 

TO    THE    COUNTESS     DE     «     .     . 

MDLLE.     *    *    *    IS    REFUSED    THE    SITUATION     OF      DAME 

DU      PALAIS MADAME     DE      MONTESSON  —  MDLLES.      DE 

VALENCE   AND    DUCREST 

"  I  cannot,  my  dear  madam,  request  the  Emperor 
to  give  your  daughter  the  appointment  you  seek.  He 
has  positively  declared  his  determination  to  have  none 
but  married  ladies  about  the  Court.  Madame  de 
Montesson  can  tell  you  that  she  solicited  a  similar 
favour  for  Mdlle.  de  Valence  without  success ;  the  place 
of  Dame  du  Palais  is  promised  her  as  soon  as  she  shall  be 
married.  The  friendship  which  both  the  Emperor  and 
I  cherish  for  Madame  de  Montesson  suggested  to  us  this 
mode  of  eluding  the  difficulty. 

"  I  can  only  express  by  my  regret  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  experienced  in  complying  with  your  wishes." 


The  Emperor  objected  to  the  appointment  of  young 
unmarried  ladies  to  situations  about  the  Court  for  fear 
of  any  renewal  of  the  irregularities  which  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.     Mdlle.  d'Arberg  was,  I  believe,  the  only 
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exception  to  this  rule.1  Her  mother,  if  I  recollect  right, 
being  at  the  time  Dame  du  Palais,  obtained  permission  to 
have  her  daughter  with  her. 

Madame  de  Montesson,  as  stated  in  the  letter  quoted 
above,  had  obtained  the  promise  that  Mdlle.  de  Valence 
should  enter  the  Empress's  service  on  her  marriage.  She 
had  likewise  obtained  for  her  niece  the  promise  of  the 
situation  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  on  a 
similar  condition. 

However,  the  sudden  death  of  Madame  de  Montesson 
deranged  all  the  views  of  her  family. 

Mdlle.  de  Valence,  about  twenty  years  ago,  married 
Count  de  Celles,  formerly  a  French  prefect,  and  now 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.  His  wife  some  months  since  fell  a 
victim  to  an  affection  of  the  lungs  from  which  she  had 
long  suffered. 

The  Countess  de  Celles  was  a  woman  of  exalted  and 
cultivated  mind,  and  her  society  was  courted  by  men  of 
intelligence.  Her  talents  and  virtues  drew  around  her  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends.  She  filled  a  situation  in  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  by  whom  her  loss 
was  deeply  regretted,  a  circumstance  which  speaks 
volumes  in  her  praise.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  Countess  de  Genlis  and  sister  to  the  Countess  Gerard, 
wife  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name. 

i  Mdlle.  Guillebeau  was  afterwards  appointed  reader  to  the 
Empress;  but  that  was  a  post  very  inferior  to  that  of  maid  of 
honour.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  high  favour  Mesdames  Gazani  and 
Guillebeau  enjoyed,  they  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  Court 
circle.     It  was  in  direct  opposition  to  etiquette. 


LETTER    XXXV 

TO  MADAME  ... 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  wishes  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  as  you  and  my  other  old  friends  imagine  they 
can,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  if  I  do  not  see  them 
it  is  because  I  have  forgotten  them.  Alas !  no,  on  the 
contrary,  my  memory  is  more  tenacious  than  I  wish. 
The  more  I  think  of  what  I  am,  the  more  I  am  mortified 
at  not  being  able  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  The 
Empress  of  France  is  the  veriest  slave  in  the  Empire, 
and  she  cannot  acquit  the  debt  which  Madame  de 
Beauharnais  owes.  This  renders  me  miserable,  and  it 
will  explain  why  you  are  not  near  me ;  why  I  do  not  see 
Madame  Tallien  ;  why,  in  short,  many  of  my  former 
friends  would  be  unknown  to  me,  but  that  my  memory  is 
faithful. 

"  The  Emperor  displeased  at  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
morals,  and  anxious  to  check  its  progress,  wishes  that 
his  palace  should  present  an  example  of  virtuous  and 
religious  conduct.  Anxious  to  consolidate  the  religion 
which  he  has  restored,  and  having  no  power  to  alter  laws 
to  which  he  has  given  his  assent,  he  has  determined  to 
exclude  from  Court  all  persons  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  law  of  divorce.  He  has  given  this  promise  co 
the  Pope,  and  he  cannot  break  it.     This  reason  alone  has 
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obliged  him  to  refuse  the  favour  I  solicited  of  having 
you  about  me.  His  refusal  afflicts  me,  but  it  is  too 
positive  to  admit   of  any  hope  of  its  being  retracted. 

"  I  must  therefore,  my  friend,  renounce  all  idea  of 
the  pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  of  having  you 
constantly  near  me,  when  I  should  have  made  you 
forget  the  Empress  in  the  society  of  the  faithful  friend. 
Alas !  my  high  station  precludes  me  from  exercising  my 
own  will.  Pity  me,  and  preserve  for  me  that  friendship, 
the  recollection  of  which  is  as  great  a  blessing  to  me 
now  as  its  reality  was  a  consolation  to  me  in  captivity. 
How  often  do  I  look  back  with  regret  to  the  little  gloomy 
chamber  which  we  shared  together.  There,  at  least,  I 
had  a  friend  who  sincerely  loved  me  !  .  .  ." 


LETTER     XXXVI 

TO    THE    COUNTESS    ... 

PRINCESS    STEPHANIE MDLLES.    DE    MACKAU,    GRUAU,    AND 

BOURJOLI. MM.    DE    FONCIER,     PHILIDOR,    AND    PRADHER 

"  I  send  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  trifle  which  will 
serve  to  prove  that  I  do  not  cease  to  think  of  you. 
When  Foncier  brought  it  in,  I  was  pleased  with  it  at 
first  glance,  and  fancied  how  well  it  would  become  your 
beautiful  neck.  Accept  it,  then,  as  the  pledge  of  an 
attachment  of  which  you  ought  not  to  doubt  when  you 
think  of  your  kindness  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  had 
nothing  but  your  friendship  to  console  me. 

"  My  high  rank  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me 
only  when  it  affords  me  the  pleasure  of  serving  my  old 
friends.  Your  happy  lot  deprives  me  of  the  happiness 
of  being  useful  to  you,  for  you  have  nothing  to  wish  for. 
I  therefore  console  myself  for  my  inability  to  serve  you 
by  seizing  every  opportunity  of  doing  what  is  agreeable 
to  you. 

"  My  dear  Stephanie,1  whom  the  Emperor  has 
adopted,  is  to  be  immediately  united  to  a  German 
Prince.  His  name  is  as  yet  a  secret ;  but  when  I  am 
at  liberty  to  disclose  it  you  shall  be  the  first  to  know  it. 

i  The  Princess  of  Baden. 
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"  You  know  my  attachment  to  my  niece,  and  you 
may  imagine  the  happiness  I  experience  in  seeing  hers 
secured.  Her  unambitious  character  makes  her  regard 
this  marriage  with  some  degree  of  pain,  because  it  will 
remove  her  from  me  and  her  other  relations.  By-and- 
by  she  will  taste  the  purest  joy  this  world  affords,  that 
of  making  others  happy. 

11  You  remember,  my  dear,  we  found  means  to  taste 
this  pleasure  in  our  captivity  when  we  used  to  share 
with  the  poor  prisoners  what  we  received  from  the 
bounty  of  our  friends !  .  .  .  . 

"  The  wish  to  be  kind  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  we 
may  always  find  means  to  be  so ;  and  Stephanie  is 
pre-eminently  endowed  with  this  disposition. 

"  We  are  now  fully  engaged  in  ordering  the  finery 
necessary  for  the  adornment  of  a  bride.  I  am  delighted 
at  the  Emperor's  liberality  towards  my  little  favourite. 
She  is,  I  believe,  less  happy  than  I  am  at  the  costly 
presents  she  receives ;  and  her  only  consolation  on 
quitting  France  is  the  privilege  of  taking  along  with 
her  some  of  her  young  companions.1     By-the-by,  since 

1  The  Princess  took  with  her  Mdlles.  de  Mackau,  Gruau,  and 
Bourjoli.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mdlle.  Mackau  had  quitted 
her  royal  highness  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Empress,  who  arranged 
a  marriage  for  her  with  General  Wattier  de  Saint-Alphonse.  The 
Princess  of  Baden  was  reluctant  to  part  with  her,  but  she  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  Josephine  and  of  the  young  lady  herself,  who  was 
anxious  to  return  to  her  father  in  Paris.  Her  royal  highness  con- 
soled herself  for  the  loss  of  her  companion  by  redoubling,  if  possible, 
her  kindness  to  the  two  young  ladies  who  remained  with  her. 
Mdlle.  Bourjoli  has  made  an  advantageous  marriage.  I  have  not 
heard  what  has  become  of  Mdlle.  Gruau,  but  the  amiable  character 
of  the  Princess  affords  no  room  to  doubt  the  happiness  of  anyone 
in  whose  welfare  she  took  an  interest 
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you  wish  something  to  be  done  for  your  protegee,  I  can 
get  her  an  appointment  with  Stephanie,  who,  I  assure 

you,  will  be  a  better  mistress  than  I.     Tell  Mdlle. 

this,  and  persuade  her  to  accept  what  I  am  sure  will  be 
advantageous  to  her. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear,  I  am  told  Foncier1  is  waiting. 
You  see  there  are  duties  to  which  even  friendship  must 
be  sacrificed.  You,  I  know,  will  pardon  me  for  thus 
abruptly  breaking  off  my  letter,  in  consideration  of  an 
object  of  such  importance.  The  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you  has  made  me  overcome  my  natural  indolence,  and 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Deschamps.  A  third  party 
is  always  unwelcome  between  friends  like  you  and  me. 
I  am  sure  you  think  so. 

"  Adieu !  my  dear,  and  be  assured  that  whether 
empress  or  prisoner,  I  remain  your  ever  faithful 

"Josephine." 


1    A  celebrated  jeweller,  then  no  less  patronised  than  Philidor 
and  Pradher  now  are. 


LETTER      XXXVII 

TO  MADAME  DEM.    .    . 

11  Not  having  it  in  my  power,  dearest  mamma,  to 
present  to  you  in  person  my  compliments  and  good 
wishes,  I  console  myself  from  this  disappointment  by 
feeling  assured  that  you  are  perfectly  convinced  of  their 
sincerity.  I  send  you  two  vases,  which  will  occasionally 
recall  me  to  your  mind,  although  the  flowers  that  orna- 
ment them  are  far  from  rivalling  those  you  have  painted 
on  my  beautiful  white  marble  table.  I  take  all  the  care 
of  it  which  is  due  to  anything  coming  from  you,  and  once 
more  return  you  thanks  for  the  gift. 

"  Marshal  Berthier  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
dine  with  you  to-day.  He  is  greatly  attached  to  you  ; 
I  therefore  give  him  the  commission  to  say  how  much  I 
regret  not  being  at  liberty  to  follow  my  inclination,  which 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  me  to  Romainville 
and  to  the  bosom  of  your  family  and  numerous 
friends,  foremost  amongst  whom  I  have  the  presump- 
tion to  place  myself,  although  I  can  seldom  participate 
in  the  enjoyment  they  derive  from  your  conversation, 
instructive  and  useful  as  it  is  to  many,  and  captivating 
to  all. 

"  The  poor  lady  you  have  recommended  to  me  is 
contented  with   the   trifling   situation   which   has   been 
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granted  to  her  son.  This  will  afford  leisure  to  look  out 
for  a  better  one.     Rest  assured  I  shall  not  forget  it. 

"  Pray  return  my  best  thanks  to  your  ladies  for  the 
handsome  works  I  have  received  from  them. 

"  There  is  no  approaching  you  without  becoming 
a  gainer  by  the  contract.  Why,  then,  am  I  so  far 
away  ? 

"  Farewell,  dearest  mamma;  continue  to  love  me  and 
to  aid  me  with  your  advice;  for  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  station  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  everyone,  and  yet 
I  could  wish  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 


Madame  de  Montesson,  the  lady  to  whom  this  letter 
was  addressed,  received  on  the  day  of  her  festival  two 
magnificent  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain,  as  a  present  from 
Josephine.  Madame  de  Montesson  was  then  residing 
at  Romainville,  where  the  old  and  new  nobility  vied 
with  each  other  in  paying  their  court  to  her.  The 
society  was  enlivened  by  a  continued  round  of  charming 
fetes,  and  the  severities  of  winter  did  not  check  the 
desire  of  enjoying  her  delightful  society. 

Marshal  Berthier  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
in  his  attentions.  He  gave  a  dinner  to  Madame  de 
Montesson  at  the  Raincy  on  the  day  of  his  appointment 
to  the  rank  of  a  French  marshal.  Madame  Visconti, 
who  was  delighted  at  the  new  dignity  conferred  upon 
the  man  whom  she  still  hoped  to  call  her  husband, 
constantly  gave  him  the  name  of  the  batchelor  marshal, 
fancying,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  him.     He  had,  in  fact,  to  drop 
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it  very  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Bavaria. 

I  recollect  that  Madame  de  Montesson,  being 
desirous  of  making  a  present  to  the  Empress  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  her,  although  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  set  to  work  in  various  ways  all  the  ladies  who 
habitually  resided  with  her.  One  embroidered  a  sultana, 
the  others  either  knit  purses,  strung  necklaces,  or  made 
a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers,  &c,  and  the  whole 
collection  was  sent  to  the  Tuileries,  where  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  admired  than  the  most  brilliant  dresses, 
so  complete  was  the  surfeit  felt  for  objects  of  mere  splen- 
dour ;  the  plainness  of  the  gift  formed  its  chief  ornament. 
A  table-cover,  painted  in  oil,  was  the  production  of 
Madame  de  Montesson  herself,  and  was  added  to  the 
sultana  above  mentioned. 

Madame  de  Latour,  aunt  of  M.  de  Polignac,  con- 
tributed the  greatest  share  towards  the  gift.  Completely 
ruined  by  the  Revolution,  she  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  what  she  derived  from  her  exertions  and 
those  of  her  daughter.  Those  two  ladies  were  never 
heard  to  complain.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  cheerful 
disposition  and  amiable  manners  they  promoted  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  the  society  at  Romainville,  where 
they  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  their 
nephews  inspired  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  two  hearts 
accessible  to  the  most  generous  feelings.  And  those 
ladies  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
their  benefactress  the  sense  they  entertained  of  her 
generosity.  They  were  subsequently  appointed  ladies 
in  the  establishment  of  St.  Denis. 
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Whether  they  still  remain  there  is  more  than  I  can 
pretend  to  say ;  but  their  condition  is  probably  far 
different  at  the  present  day  from  what  it  was  during 
the  period  I  am  speaking  of.  Their  family  has  been 
reinstated  into  Court  favour,  and  have  recovered  their 
property,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  sharing 
with  their  less  fortunate  relatives. 


VOL.    II  23 


LETTER    XXXVIII 

TO  MADAME     ... 

mesdames  d'arberg,  d'audenarde,  de  vieil-castel,  de 
colbert,  de  remusat  and  de  segur — mm.  bonplan, 
deschamps,  and  horeau — count  octave  de  segur 

"  Madame, — 

"  I  have  been  informed  how  kindly  you  have  parti- 
cipated in  the  deep  afflictions  which  overwhelmed  me  a 
twelvemonth  ago,1  and  my  heart,  whilst  a  prey  to  the 
bitterest  sorrow,  derived  from  the  constancy  of  your 
attachment  a  consolation  to  which  it  was  not  insensible, 
but  which  is  now  the  more  welcome  as  my  mind  has 
recovered  some  composure.  I  have  received  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  address  me, 
and  you  will  ascribe  my  delay  in  answering  it  to  my 
being  wholly  wrapped  up  in  my  sorrows. 

"  I  am  much  affected  at  your  only  recalling  our 
former  intimacy  to  my  mind  when  I  am  fallen  from  that 
height  which  excited  so  much  envy.  Rest  assured, 
madam,  that  you  were  never  forgotten  for  a  single 
moment  by  one  who  could  have  wished  to  attach  you  to 
her  person,  had  she  not  known  that  your  inclination 
coincided  with  the  duty  which  compelled  you  to  reside  in 

i  A  year  had  elapsed  since  the  Emperor's  divorcing  from  her. 
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the  country  near  an  infirm  husband  who  had  resolved 
never  to  revisit  Paris. 

"  You  are  now  free  from  this  restraint ;  I  am  also  at 
liberty  to  surround  myself  with  persons  of  my  own  choice, 
shall  we  not  both  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
meet  again  ?  The  education  of  your  daughter  may  be 
better  completed  at  Malmaison  than  anywhere  else.  If 
you  consent  to  accept  a  place  of  Dame  du  Palais,  we 
shall  meet  never  more  to  part. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  evinces  for  me  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  attachment,  allows  me  the  selection  of  the 
persons  who  are  to  compose  my  household  ;  it  rests, 
therefore,  with  yourself  whether  or  no  you  will  raise  any 
obstacle  to  the  wishes  I  am  forming  that  we  may  once 
more  meet.  We  have  both  experienced  such  severe 
reverses  of  fortune  that  we  cannot  but  feel  a  kindred 
desire  of  reposing  our  sorrows  in  each  other's  breasts. 
You  will  listen  to  the  narrative  of  my  troubles,  which 
are  far  greater  than  you  can  suspect  them  to  be,  and  from 
your  description  of  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  your 
husband,  which  caused  you  to  suffer  even  more  keenly 
than  he  did,  of  the  cares  you  bestowed  upon  him,  I  shall 
derive  the  sincerest  of  all  pleasures — that  of  admiring  the 
object  of  my  unfeigned  regard. 

"  You  will  find  here  the  most  amiable  and  delightful 
society ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  of  disposition 
of  Mesdames  d'Arberg,  d'Audenarde,  de  Vieil-Castel  and 
de  Colbert ;  their  lives  have  also  been  chequered  by  mis- 
fortunes ;  they  will  accordingly  make  allowances  for  your 
habitual  melancholy,  and  abstain  from  forcing  you  to 
partake  of  pleasures  from  which  your  heart  might  recoil. 
Mesdames  de  Remusat  and  de  Segur  will  create  a  dis- 

23—2 
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traction  to  your  grief  by  the  charm  of  their  playful  wit ; 
and  you  may  converse  with  Bonplan,  Deschamps,  and 
Horeau  respecting  subjects  on  which  you  delight  to 
converse,  and  with  which  you  are  so  familiar.  Some 
young  ladies  in  whom  I  take  a  lively  interest  will  study 
with  your  amiable  daughter.  She  will  promote  their 
instruction  by  imparting  to  them  what  she  has  acquired, 
and  will  receive  in  return  that  assistance  in  music  and 
dancing  which  she  could  obtain  but  imperfectly  in  the 
chateau  of  her  excellent  father. 

"  The  combination  of  comforts  which  my  residence 
will  present  to  you  ought  to  fix  your  determination  ;  but 
I  so  far  venture  to  rely  upon  your  affection  as  to  feel 
satisfied  that  the  certainty  of  contributing  to  my  happi- 
ness in  this  retreat  will  operate  more  powerfully  upon 
you  than  every  other  consideration. 

"  I  have  hitherto  been  afforded  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  general  interest  taken  in  my  welfare.  I  have  been 
visited  by  all  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  who  has  constantly 
expressed  the  wish  that  I  should  on  every  occasion  be 
treated  as  an  empress  ;  there  is,  besides,  felt  the  utmost 
curiosity  to  discover  by  personal  observation  with  what 
degree  of  fortitude  I  bear  my  new  condition.  When  the 
Emperor's  courtiers  shall  have  repeatedly  told  him  that 
they  have  paid  a  visit  to  Malmaison,  when  they  shall 
have  carefully  watched  my  countenance  and  scrutinized 
my  deportment,  they  will  cease  to  travel  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues  for  the  mere  purpose  of  visiting  a  person 
who  no  longer  possesses  any  influence ;  I  shall  then  be 
left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  my 
true  friends,  and  must  therefore  insist  upon  adding  you 
to  their  number. 
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11  The  word  insist  has  unguardedly  escaped  me  ;  you 
must  ascribe  it  to  an  old  habit  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  correct ;  there  is  one,  however,  which  I  cannot  consent 
to  relinquish — I  allude  to  my  sincere  affection  for  you. 
Come,  then,  I  beseech  you,  and  rely  upon  the  attach- 
ment of 

"Josephine." 

I  never  met  at  Malmaison  anyone  whose  position 

bore  the  least  analogy  to  that  of  Madame  de  ,  to 

whom  the  above  letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed. 
This  lady  will,  no  doubt,  have  preferred  the  solitude 
of  retirement  rather  than  expose  a  daughter,  the  object 
of  her  solicitude,  to  the  dangers  of  a  Court  where  she 
would  have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  the  society 
composing  it,  although  not  without  some  drawbacks  to 
its  pleasures.  The  correct  judgment  of  so  tender  a 
parent  will  have  suggested  to  her  that  a  quiet  course  of 
life,  when  surrounded  with  devoted  and  grateful  friends, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  calumny,  afforded  far 
better  prospects  of  happiness. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  persons 
named  in  Josephine's  letter.  I  have  paid  every  homage  to 
the  wit  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  to  her  solid  information, 
and  especially  to  her  gentleness  of  manners ;  nevertheless, 
I  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  holding  up  to  admiration 
a  woman  graced  with  every  perfection,  that  I  gladly  seize  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  that  no  one  ever  combined  in 
her  person  such  powers  of  pleasing  with  so  total  an 
absence  of  pretensions ;  a  more  irreproachable  conduct 
with  less  intolerance  and  severity  towards  others.  She 
gave  advice  with  meekness  whenever  it  was  solicited, 
but  was  never  forward  in  tendering  it  ;    I  never  once 
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heard  her  criticise  or  blame  anyone.  Some  idea  may,  how- 
ever, be  formed  of  her  disposition  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  her  amiable  sister,1  who  forcibly  recalls  her  to  mind. 

The  Countess  de  Segur  possessed  great  personal 
attractions,  which  were  much  heightened  by  a  coun- 
tenance strongly  expressive  of  melancholy. 

She  had  not  for  ten  years  received  the  least  tidings 
of  her  husband,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  without 
any  clue  being  afforded  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  what  had  become  of  him.  The  most  active  search  was 
unattended  with  any  result,  and  all  his  family  bewailed 
his  death,  although  without  any  certainty  that  he  had 
ceased  to  live. 

Count  Octave  de  Segur,  the  son,  nephew,  and  brother 
of  men  alike  distinguished  by  their  superior  wit  and  the 
rank  they  have  held  in  the  walks  of  literature,  was 
himself  a  man  of  no  common  stamp. 

To  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  ardent  passions, 
and  an  imagination  overstepping  all  bounds,  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  sorrows  which  befell  him  and  all  those  who 
were  attached  to  him.  Deeply  in  love  with  his  wife, 
he  fancied  he  did  not  receive  from  her  a  corresponding 
return ;  so  that,  unable  to  endure  a  frigidity  of  deport- 
ment which  was  intolerable  to  him,  he  determined  to  fly 
for  ever  from  the  presence  of  this  idolized  wife.  He 
disappeared  without  reflecting  that  he  was  about  to 
plunge  a  wife,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  and  three 
children  into  the  deepest  grief.  He  left  them  in  this 
state  of  despair  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  without 
once  writing  to  them,  and  enlisted  as  a  common  hussar 
in   a  regiment    on  the  eve  of  marching  to  join  in  the 

1  The  Countess  de  Nansouty. 
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first  campaign  in  Germany.  Whilst  courting  death  at 
every  step,  he  reluctantly  found  that  glory  alone  awaited 
him ;  and  rising  from  rank  to  rank  on  the  very  field  of 
battle,  he  attained  the  post  of  lieutenant,  I  believe,  and 
was  decorated  with  the  cross  reserved  for  gallant  men. 

Disappointed  at  this  series  of  successes  which  were 
foreign  from  his  ambition,  and  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  enemy's  shot  could  not  reach  him,  though  ever 
foremost  in  courting  them,  he  at  last  felt  the  want  of 
revisiting  that  afflicted  family  which  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind ;  he  returned  to  France,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife  expressive  of  his  regret  at  having  occasioned 
her  so  much  sorrow.  He  told  her  that  the  progress  of 
age  and  the  fatigues  of  war  had  calmed  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination  and  of  his  heart ;  that  he  could 
thenceforth  rest  contented  with  a  sincere  attachment, 
and  in  short,  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  join  the 
objects  of  his  dearest  affections. 

He  accordingly  returned  to  the  society  of  those 
who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him ;  but  so  far  from 
delighting  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  restored  happiness, 
he  appeared  dissatisfied  and  gloomy,  and  was  unable 
to  overcome  that  suspecting  disposition  which  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  having  entirely  shaken  off.  In  vain 
were  the  most  affectionate  attentions  lavished  upon  him  ; 
he  once  more  disappeared  !  .  .  .  .  This  time,  alas  !  there 
was  not  left  the  slightest  hope  of  his  again  returning  to 
his  family !    The  unhappy  man  drowned  himself !  .  .  . 

As  I  was  never  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Count 
de  Segur's  family,  some  trifling  inaccuracy  may  possibly 
have  crept  into  my  narrative ;  but  this  tragical  story  is 
in  the  main  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  truth  ;    I  do 
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not  even  think  that  I  have  erred  in  the  details,  though  I 
cannot  altogether  vouch  for  every  part  of  them. 

Count  Octave  de  Segur  wrote  a  work  entitled  Flore 
des  Demoiselles,  an  instructive  and  entertaining  book  which 
had  a  great  run.  All  kinds  of  literary  productions  were 
destined  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  a  Segur  ! 1 

His  eldest  son  was  married  to  Mdlle.  Rostopschin, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name. 

1  Count  Octave  de  Segur  was  the  son  of  Count  de  Segur, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  under  the  Empire  (who  has 
written  such  interesting  "  Memoirs  "),  and  nephew  to  the  Viscount 
de  Segur,  who  had  the  character  of  being  formerly  the  most  amiable 
coxcomb  of  the  French  Court,  the  same  who  published,  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  a  work  entitled  Les  Femtnes.  Lastly,  he  was  brother  to 
General  Count  Philip  de  Segur,  the  author  of  the  Campagne  de  Russie, 
an  admirable  and  imposing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
epochs  of  our  history.  Few  families  can  exhibit  such  titles  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. 


LETTER    XXXIX 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  NAPOLEON 

DETAILS     RESPECTING    THE     ESTABLISHMENT    AT     NAVARRE 

MESDAMES    d'aUDENARDE,    D'ANDLAU THE    ABBES    DE 

SAINT-ALBIN  AND   SAINT-FARRE THE  DOWAGER  DUCHESS 

OF    ORLEANS 

"  Navarre. 
"  Sire,— 

"  I  have  received  this  morning  the  amiable  note 
you  wrote  to  me  at  the  moment  of  your  departure  for 
Saint-Cloud,  and  hasten  to  return  thanks  for  the  truly 
considerate  and  friendly  expressions  which  it  contains. 
I  have  -been  rather  disappointed  at  its  only  reaching 
me  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  this  place,  persuaded 
as  I  was  that  your  attachment  would  suggest  to  you 
to  console  me  under  a  separation  rendered  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  both.  I  almost  feel  a  pleasure  in 
my  retirement  when  I  consider  the  interest  you  still 
take  in  whatever  concerns  me. 

"  After  having  experienced  the  delight  of  a  requited 
love,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  the  loss  of  that 
love  has  left  me  a  prey,  indulged  without  restraint 
in  the  enjoyments  conferred  by  the  highest  rank,  and  in 
the  happiness  of  listening  to  the  enthusiastic  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  object  of  my  affection,  what  else  can 
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I  now  wish  for  than  the  calm  of  retirement  ?  To  what 
illusions  can  I  further  yield  ?  They  have  all  vanished 
from  my  sight  the  instant  I  had  to  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  your  heart.  Accordingly,  I  no  longer  hold  to  life 
except  by  the  sentiments  I  entertain  for  you  and  for  my 
children,  the  possibility  of  still  doing  good,  and  the  con- 
viction that  you  are  happy.  Do  not,  then,  pity  me  for 
being  at  a  distance  from  a  Court  for  which  you  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  I  can  feel  the  least  regret. 

"  Surrounded  by  friends  who  are  much  attached  to 
me,  and  free  to  indulge  my  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  I  give 
the  preference  to  Navarre  over  every  other  residence,  as 
I  enjoy  here  the  society  of  the  former  without  restraint, 
and  meditate  a  variety  of  plans  calculated  to  improve  the 
latter,  and  to  embellish  the  estates  which  your  bounty  has 
assigned  to  me.  There  is  much  to  be  done  at  Navarre, 
where  traces  of  ruin  and  desolation  are  met  with  at  every 
step ;  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  repair  them,  so  that 
nothing  may  remain  to  recall  to  mind  the  frightful 
calamities  of  which  your  genius  has  nearly  obliterated 
the  remembrance.  Whilst  engaged  in  repairing  whatever 
the  most  savage  barbarity  has  endeavoured  to  destroy,  I 
shall  at  the  same  time  spread  cheerfulness  and  comfort 
around  me,  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  will  be  far 
more  grateful  to  my  heart  than  the  false  adulations  of 
courtiers. 

"  I  have  already  written  my  sentiments  to  you 
concerning  the  public  functionaries  of  this  department ; 
but  my  praises  of  the  worthy  bishop,1  have  fallen  short  of 
his  deserts.     I  hear  every  day  some  fresh  anecdote  con- 

i  M.  Bourlier,  Bishop  of  Evreux. 
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cerning  him,  which  greatly  enhances  my  opinion  of  a  man 
who  combines  the  most  enlightened  benevolence  with  the 
most  amiable  accomplishments.  He  will  undertake  to 
distribute  the  alms  which  I  wish  to  reserve  for  the  town 
of  Evreux  ;  and  as  he  frequently  visits  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  I  have  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  well 
applied. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  sire,  for  having  left 
me  at  liberty  to  select  the  persons  of  my  household,  who 
all  contribute  their  share  towards  the  enjoyment  of  a 
delightful  society.  The  only  thing  that  distresses  me  is 
that  you  should  require  a  rigid  etiquette  in  dress,  which 
operates  as  a  drawback  to  the  charms  of  a  country  life. 

"You  are  apprehensive  of  any  deviation  from  the 
respect  due  to  the  rank  I  still  retain,  if  I  permit  the 
slightest  falling  off  in  the  costume  of  the  gentlemen  of  my 
household ;  but  I  conceive  you  are  in  error  when  you 
suppose  that  anyone  could  forget  for  a  single  moment 
the  consideration  hitherto  shewn  to  a  female  who  was 
formerly  your  wife.  The  respect  which  is  felt  for  you, 
and  the  attachment  evinced  towards  me  (the  sincerity  of 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  call  in  question),  will  always 
spare  me  from  the  necessity  of  reminding  anyone  of  a 
circumstance  which  you  desire  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
I  value  my  having  been  selected  for  your  partner  as  a 
far  prouder  title  than  that  which  I  derive  from  having 
been  crowned  ;  it  will  amply  suffice  to  immortalise  my 
name. 

"  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  ot  seeing  Eugene,  and 
the  more  anxious  to  meet  him  as  he  will,  no  doubt,  bring 
me  some  fresh  proof  of  your  kind  remembrance ;  I  may 
then    freely    indulge    in    questions    respecting    various 
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matters  which  I  am  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with, 
though  it  would  be  as  unbecoming  in  me  to  make  the 
enquiries  of  you  as  it  would  be  in  you  to  answer  them. 
My  daughter's  visit  will  be  delayed  some  time  longer ; 
her  health  does  not  yet  allow  her  to  undertake  the 
journey.  I  beseech  you,  sire,  to  impress  her  with  the 
danger  of  trifling  with  her  health  ;  tell  her  that  since  I 
am  to  remain  here  she  ought  at  least  to  spare  me  the 
mortification  and  distress  which  prey  upon  me  when- 
ever she  is  in  pain.  I  am  alarmed  beyond  measure  at 
her  increased  sufferings,  and  exceedingly  anxious  that 
Corvisart  should  write  to  me  without  disguise  his 
opinion  concerning  her. 

"  The  arrival  of  Mesdames  (Charles)  d'Audenarde 
and  d'Andlau,  with  their  husbands,  has  brought  an 
accession  to  my  society.  I  also  receive  visits  from 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Evreux  and  of  the  vicinity, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  their  manners,  and  with 
the  admiration  they  express  for  you,  although  you  are 
aware  I  am  rather  difficult  to  please  on  these  points ; 
in  short,  I  feel  quite  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  solitude, 
and  request  your  majesty  will  dismiss  the  idea  from  your 
mind  that  there  is  no  happiness  beyond  the  precincts  of 
a  Court.  You  are  the  only  object  in  it  for  whom  I 
entertain  any  regret,  since  I  shall  be  soon  joined  by  my 
children,  and  am  already  surrounded  by  the  few  friends 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  me.  Continue  to  retain 
a  kind  recollection  of  your  friend  ;  give  her  the  consola- 
tion of  occasionally  hearing  from  you  that  you  still 
preserve  that  attachment  for  her  which  alone  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  her  existence ;  repeat  to  her  that 
you    are    happy ;    and    rest    assured    that    her    future 
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life  will  be  as  calm  and  peaceable  as  her  past  life  was 
stormy  and  often  embittered  by  the  severest  trials." 


The  Empress  undertook,  in  fact,  very  considerable 
improvements  in  Navarre,  and  restored  to  that  residence 
its  former  splendour.  She  cautiously  avoided  every 
tasteless  ornament,  but  raised  many  plantations,  caused 
the  marshes  to  be  dried  up,  public  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  by  procuring  occupation  for  the  peasantry  substi- 
tuted a  state  of  comfort  to  that  frightful  misery  which 
prevailed  in  the  province  previously  to  her  taking  up  her 
residence  in  it.  The  roads  of  the  Forest  of  Evreux, 
which  were  wholly  inaccessible  until  the  moment  of  her 
arrival,  were  converted  into  handsome  avenues.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  assumed  a  new  aspect  as  soon  as  her 
majesty  obtained  the  acquisition  of  the  ancient  domain 
of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bouillon,  which  had 
afterwards  become  the  property  of  M.  Roy,1  by  whom 
it  was  totally  neglected,  except  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made  to  yield  a  higher  income. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Empress  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Evreux ; 
many  landed  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  also 
came  to  pay  their  court  to  her  majesty.  Amongst  the 
number   were   the   Abbe  de  Saint- Albin2  and    Madame 

1  The  present  Count  Roy,  Minister  of  Finances. 

2  He  was  the  natural  son  of  his  highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
grandfather  to  the  present  Duke.  L'Abbe  de  Saint-Farre,  brother 
to  M.  de  Saint-Albin,  was  at  that  time  in  Spain,  near  her  serene 
highness  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  although  under  the 
necessity  of  living  with  the  strictest  economy,  contrived  to  make 
him  a  pension.  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  generosity  of  that 
Princess. 
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d'Ambert,  who  frequently  called  at  the  Palace  of 
Navarre  during  the  period  of  my  visit. 

Her  majesty  delighted  to  converse  with  the  former 
on  the  subject  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Orleans  and 
her  daughter,  for  whom  she  felt  the  liveliest  interest. 
She  frequently  enquired  whether  the  pension  assigned 
by  the  Government  to  those  unfortunate  Princesses  was 
punctually  paid,  and  whenever  the  case  required  it  she 
wrote  to  accelerate  the  transmission  of  their  funds. 
These  were  the  means  by  which  she  secured  the  public 
esteem  ;  such  noble  traits  in  her  character  will  cause  her 
name  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  model  for 
female  sovereigns  to  imitate. 

Party  spirit  never  stood  in  the  way  of  her  relieving 
the  distressed;  she  considered  that  the  French  had  all 
an  equal  claim  to  her  bounty,  and  was  persuaded  that  as 
long  as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  indulge  her  inclination 
to  be  useful,  they  would  cheerfully  forgive  her  elevation 
to  the  highest  rank. 


LETTER    XL 

THE    EMPRESS    JOSEPHINE    TO    THE    EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON 

BIRTH     OF     THE     KING     OF     ROME 

"  Navarre. 

"Sire  — 

"Amidst  the  numerous  congratulations  which  pour 
in  upon  you  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  from  every 
town  in  the  French  Empire,  and  every  regiment  in  the 
army,  is  there  a  chance  that  the  weak  voice  of  a  woman 
shall  ever  reach  your  ears  ?  Will  you  deign  to  listen  to 
her  who  so  often  held  out  the  language  of  consolation 
to  your  heart  when  a  prey  to  affliction,  now  that  she  has 
only  to  speak  of  the  happiness  which  has  crowned  your 
most  sanguine  wishes  ?  Having  ceased  to  be  your  wife, 
shall  I  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  your  being  a 
father  ?  Unquestionably  I  will ;  for  my  heart  can  do  full 
justice  to  your  own,  and  you  are  no  less  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  mine ;  I  can  as  well  understand  your 
sentiments  as  you  can  form  an  idea  of  those  which  I 
experience  at  this  moment ;  and  separated  as  we  are, 
we  are  nevertheless  united  by  that  sympathy  of  feelings 
which  no  circumstance  can  affect. 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
by  yourself  with  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
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not  by  the  courier  from  the  Prefect,  or  by  the  report 
of  the  cannon  fired  at  Evreux1 ;  but  I  am  aware  that 
you  owe  your  first  attention  to  the  different  corporations 
of  the  State,  to  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  to 
your  family,  and,  above  all,  to  the  happy  Princess  who 
has  just  realized  your  dearest  hopes.  She  cannot  bear 
you  a  more  devoted  attachment  than  I  do ;  but  she  has 
contributed  more  towards  your  happiness  whilst  securing 
that  of  France ;  she  has,  therefore,  the  first  claim  to  your 
affection  and  tenderness ;  I,  who  was  your  companion 
only  in  times  of  trial  and  danger,  must  yield  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  that  place  in  your  heart  which 
belongs  to  her  without  a  rival. 

"  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  you  shall  have  bestowed 
those  attentions  upon  her  which  her  condition  requires, 
when  you  shall  have  embraced  your  son,  that  you  will 
feel  at  leisure  to  write  to  your  sincerest  friend.  I  shall 
wait !  .  .  .  . 

"  Feeling,  however,  more  rejoiced  than  anyone  else 
at  the  bare  contemplation  of  your  happiness,  I  must  give 
vent  to  my  sentiments ;  and  I  trust  you  will  entertain 
no  doubt  of  my  sincerity  when  I  assure  you  that  so  far 
from   regretting  a  sacrifice  which   was   required  by  a 

1  M.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  the  Emperor's  page,  came  to  Navarre 
some  time  afterwards,  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  the  Empress  Josephine.  Previously  to  her  being  furnished  with 
details  respecting  the  health  of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  Empress 
repeatedly  manifested  in  my  presence  her  apprehension  that  the 
child  would  suffer  from  the  effects  of  Maria  Louisa's  confinement, 
which  had  been  of  a  most  painful  nature.  She  no  sooner  acquired 
a  certainty  that  the  Prince  was  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health, 
than  she  came  to  announce  the  circumstance  to  the  company  who 
had  met  in  the  saloon,  and  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  delight  on 
the  occasion,  which  I  always  considered  as  emanating  from  the  heart. 
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consideration  for  the  repose  and  welfare  of  all,  I  actually 
rejoice  at  having  submitted  to  it,  since  I  am  the  only 
sufferer.  Let  me  recall  this  expression,  for  I  cannot 
suffer  if  you  are  happy  ;  and  my  only  regret  arises  from 
a  conviction  that  I  have  not  yet  done  enough  to  prove 
how  much  I  valued  your  affection. 

"  I  am  still  without  any  information  on  the  subject 
of  her  majesty's  health  ;  but  have  sufficient  reliance  upon 
you,  sire,  to  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  be  sparing  of 
details  relating  to  the  important  event  which  will  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  a  name  already  rendered  illustrious 
by  your  noble  achievements.  Eugene  and  Hortense  will, 
of  course,  write  to  communicate  to  me  the  glad  tidings  ; 
but  I  wish  to  learn  from  yourself  if  your  child  promises  to 
be  strong,  if  he  resembles  his  father,  if  I  may  one  day 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him ;  in  short,  I 
trust,  sire,  you  will  evince  a  confidence  in  me  the  more 
unlimited  as  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  it  by  the  unbounded 
attachment  I  bear  to  you,  an  attachment  which  can  only 
cease  with  my  existence." 


vol.  11  24 


LETTER     XLI 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  THE   EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON  AT  THE   ISLAND   OF   ELBA 

"  Malmaison. 
"  Sire,— 

"  It  is  only  from  this  moment  that  I  am  enabled  to 
estimate  in  its  fullest  extent  the  misfortune  which  befell 
us  when  the  laws  gave  their  sanction  to  our  divorce,  and 
feel  the  mortification  of  being  prevented  acting  any  other 
part  towards  you  than  that  of  a  friend  who  can  do  no 
more  than  bewail  a  calamity  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected. 

"  I  do  not  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  a  throne, 
aware  as  I  am  from  personal  experience  that  it  admits 
of  consolation  ;  but  I  am  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
the  grief  you  must  have  experienced  when  taking  leave 
of  the  old  partners  of  your  glory.  You  will  not  only 
have  regretted  your  officers,  but  your  soldiers  also,  whose 
countenances,  names,  and  splendid  achievements  were 
so  familiar  to  you,  whom  you  often  expressed  your 
inability  to  reward  because  of  their  numbers.  To  tear 
yourself  from  such  heroes  who  are  henceforward  to  be 
deprived  of  a  chief  who  constantly  shared  their  hard- 
ships, must  have  been  for  your  heart  an  effort  almost 
beyond  endurance :  this  is  the  sorrow  in  which  above 
all  others  I  participate. 
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"  You  will  also  have  had  to  bewail  the  ingratitude 
and  desertion  of  friends  upon  whom  you  were  justified  in 
placing  the  fullest  reliance.  Ah  !  sire,  why  cannot  I  fly 
to  your  presence  and  prove  to  you  that  a  state  of  exile  is 
appalling  to  none  but  vulgar  souls,  and  that  misfortune, 
so  far  from  lessening  a  sincere  attachment,  greatly  adds 
to  its  warmth ! 

"  I  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  France  on  my  way  to 
share  your  exile,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  to  you 
the  remainder  of  an  existence  of  which  you  so  long  pro- 
moted the  happiness.  One  motive  alone  has  kept  me 
back ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  it. 

"  Should  I  find  that,  contrary  to  all  appearances,  1 
am  the  only  one  anxious  to  fulfil  a  sacred  duty,  nothing 
shall  prevent  my  repairing  to  the  only  spot  where  I  can 
ever  enjoy  happiness,  since  I  shall  now  have  it  in  my 
power  to  console  you  when  you  are  leading  an  isolated 
and  unhappy  life  !  Speak  but  the  word,  and  I  instantly 
proceed  to  join  you. 

"  Farewell,  sire !    Whatever  more  I  might  add  would 

be  superfluous.     It  is  no  longer  by  mere  words  that  you 

can  receive  proofs  of  the  attachment  you  have  inspired, 

but  with  respect  to  actions  I  must  have  your  previous 

consent. 

"Josephine." 

"My  residence  of  Malmaison  has  been  respected; 
the  allied  sovereigns  have  evinced  the  highest  con- 
sideration for  me,  but  I  heartily  wish  to  quit  the  spot." 


24 — 2 


LETTER  XLII 

FROM  THE  EMPRESS  TO  THE  EMPEROR 

THE  EMPEROR'S  UNEASINESS  CONCERNING  JOSEPHINE'S 
HEALTH — FAMILY  TROUBLES — JOSEPHINE'S  DETERMINA- 
TION—  THE  QUEEN  OF  NAPLES  —  PRINCESS  BORGHESE 
—  KING  JOSEPH  —  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  —  HER 
EXTRAORDINARY  CONDUCT  DURING  HER  RESIDENCE  AT 
NAPLES — PRESENT    MADE     BY     HER     TO     THE     LADIES    OF 

HONOUR    IN     ATTENDANCE     ABOUT     HER     PERSON HARP 

GIVEN     BY     HER    TO     MADAME     d'aRLINCOURT PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE — GENERAL    MOURNING    AT    HER    DEATH 

"  Though  my  illness  has  occasioned  you  some 
anxiety,  it  has  not  been  attended  with  any  serious  con- 
sequences ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  rejoice  at  the  event, 
since  it  has  procured  me  a  note  which  evinces  that  your 
affectionate  regard  remains  undiminished.  I  cannot 
adequately  express  how  delighted  I  am  to  find  that 
absence  has  not  impaired  that  sentiment,  notwith- 
standing the  unceasing  exertions  made  in  order  to 
induce  you  to  forget  me.  This  assurance  of  your 
attachment  will  contribute  to  strengthen  my  health 
which  has  already  shewn  signs  of  improvement. 

"  I  arn  the  more  mortified  at  what  you  relate  to  me 
respecting  your  family  troubles,  as  I  cannot  as  hereto- 
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fore  adopt  any  means  for  dispelling  them.  I  have  come 
to  the  firm  resolution  no  longer  to  interfere  in  what 
concerns  your  sisters  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  were  I  to 
attempt  any  infringement  of  that  rule  I  should  be  a 
very  unwelcome  visitor  amongst  them.  Were  I  to 
hazard  any  advice,  in  hopes  of  rendering  them  what 
they  ought  to  be,  I  should  rather  exasperate  than  calm 
their  feelings. 

"  I  was  never  a  favourite  with  those  ladies,  for 
whom  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  lively  interest,  since 
your  happiness  depended  upon  their  conduct.  Envy 
and  jealousy  were,  unfortunately,  the  only  sentiments 
they  could  entertain  for  me  ;  and  now  that  I  am  fallen 
from  a  rank  which  gave  them  umbrage,  they  freely 
indulge  in  their  ill  humour  at  having  been  so  long 
obliged  to  conceal  those  sentiments.  I  cannot  but  think 
you  exaggerate  their  wrongs  towards  you ;  and  your 
expectations  at  their  hands  are  naturally  commen- 
surate with  your  affection  for  them.  They  bear  you  a 
sincere  attachment,  though  without  any  infusion  of  that 
enthusiasm  of  which  all  your  actions  bear  the  stamp  ; 
neither  are  they  fully  sensible  of  the  mortification  you 
experience  at  any  steps  or  actions  on  their  part,  which 
are  often  imposed  upon  them  by  their  elevated  rank. 

"  For  instance,  was  not  the  Queen  of  Naples  under 
the  necessity  of  not  only  receiving  the  Princess  of  Wales 
when  travelling  through  her  dominions,  but  of  paying  her 
every  mark  of  respect  to  which  her  rank  entitled  her  ? 
You  would  have  blamed  the  Queen  had  she  acted  other- 
wise, because  her  royal  highness  was  unhappy  ;  this,  in 
your  estimation,  gives  a  much  higher  claim  to  respect 
than  the  most  illustrious  birth. 
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"  Why,  then,  should  you  feel  indisposed  against  the 
Queen  for  having  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  an 
afflicted  woman  who  was,  perhaps,  the  victim  of  injustice 
and  calumny  ?  Separated  from  her  husband,  from  a 
daughter  in  whom  she  delighted,  had  she  not  cause 
enough  for  sorrow  ?  Was  she  to  be  denied  the  melan- 
choly consolation  of  being  surrounded  with  honours  and 
attentions  ?  Rest  assured  that  the  consideration  shewn 
by  the  Queen  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  prompted 
by  any  desire  to  mortify  you,  but  by  the  feeling  of  com- 
passion entertained  for  a  princess  who  is  banished  from 
the  kingdom  where  she  ought  to  hold  paramount  sway. 
Do  not  suspect  any  political  motive  in  all  this,  but  place 
every  reliance  upon  the  Queen's  assurances  on  the  subject. 
She  is  quick-minded  and  ambitious,  but  full  of  tenderness 
for  you,  and  too  proud  of  the  title  of  your  sister  ever  to 
do  anything  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

"  With  respect  to  Princess  Pauline,  she  is  a  pretty 
child  whom  we  have  all  vied  with  each  other  in  spoiling  ; 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  or  complain  at  her 
giddiness ;  indulgence  will  have  much  more  effect  upon 
her  than  severity,  which  the  bare  contemplation  of  her 
fascinating  countenance  is  sufficient  to  disarm.  You 
must  carefully  abstain  from  scolding  her ;  a  gentle 
remonstrance  will  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  change. 

"Joseph  is  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards  ;  this  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  apparent  misunderstanding  between  you.  Time 
will  repair  this  evil  by  consolidating  a  power  of  which  he 
is  but  just  laying  the  foundations,  and  which  had  so 
many  obstacles  to  contend  with.  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
learn  from  you  that  you  are  better  pleased  with  your 
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family;  rest  assured,  sire,  that  no  one  will  more  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  which  should 
always  subsist  between  you. 

"  Farewell,  sire ;  calm  the  flights  of  your  imagina- 
tion, but  give  a  free  vent  to  the  feelings  of  your  heart. 
I  am  proud  of  retaining  that  place  in  it  which  it  is  my 
anxious  wish  to  preserve  unimpaired,  and  which  I  shall 
hope  to  merit  at  all  times  by  my  unbounded  attachment. 

"Josephine." 


The  Emperor  was  generally  displeased  with  his 
family,  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  though  he 
failed  to  satisfy  their  cravings.  He  was  desirous  of 
enforcing  that  submission  from  his  sisters  which  they 
were  not  always  disposed  to  evince ;  and  his  wishes 
were  no  sooner  resisted  than  he  suspected  their  in- 
difference, and  frequently  conversed  with  Josephine  on 
this  mortifying  subject. 

At  the  time  when  she  was  reigning  Empress,  she 
frequently  restored  harmony  in  a  domestic  circle  too 
often  agitated  by  the  slightest  preference  shewn  by  its 
chief.  The  gentleness  and  engaging  manners  of  the 
Empress  generally  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  pre- 
tensions and  interest  of  all  parties,  and  whenever  she 
took  part  in  those  quarrels,  she  seldom  failed  in  calming 
the  feelings  of  everyone,  and  giving  general  satisfaction. 
Ever  since  her  divorce  she  declined  interfering  in  the 
discussions  between  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
with  whom  she  seldom  held  any  intercourse. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  sojourned  for  some  time  at 
Naples,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
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Queen  (Madame  Murat),  who  ordered  four  of  her  ladies 
of  honour  to  attend  her  royal  highness  during  her 
residence  at  Naples.  I  learnt  from  one  of  them  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess  was  as  remarkable  at  that 
period  as  it  has  since  been  unbecoming  and  improper. 

Her  royal  highness  attended  the  Court  in  the  most 
fantastic  style.  Her  ball  dress  generally  consisted  of  a 
cambric  gown  and  muslin  turban,  forming  a  most  perfect 
contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the  Queen,  who  perhaps 
overlooked  this  affected  carelessness  because  she 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  near  a  Princess  who  so 
little  attended  to  outward  appearances.  The  latter  gave 
a  free  loose  to  her  conversation,  reluctantly  submitted  to 
rules  of  etiquette,  and  gave  indications  of  that  improper 
conduct  which  was  afterwards  laid  to  her  charge. 

On  quitting  Naples  she  returned  many  thanks  to 
the  ladies  who  had  been  in  attendance  about  her  person, 
and  expressed  her  intention  of  leaving  them  a  token  of 
her  remembrance  by  offering  a  present  to  each.  She 
opened  a  large  casket  full  of  jewels,  and  presented 
them  with  ear-rings,  clasps  for  waistbands,  &c,  topazes, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires  of  extraordinary  sizes. 

"  As  to  you,"  said  her  royal  highness  to  the  amiable 
Madame  d'Arlincourt,1  "  you  play  the  harp  in  such 
perfection  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  offer  you  mine, 
which  is  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  No  ornaments  could 
enhance  the  beauty  of  a  countenance  which  nothing  could 
tend  to  embellish,  and  your  taste  for  the  fine  arts  will  no 
doubt  induce  you  to  prize  this  instrument  far  above  any 

i  Sister-in-law  of  the  Viscount  d'Arlincourt,  the  author  of  so 
many  celebrated  novels. 
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useless  ornament.  You  will  therefore  oblige  me  by 
accepting  this  harp. 

The  meanness  of  the  present  made  to  Madame 
d'Arlincourt  created  general  mirth  at  her  expense,  as  it 
appeared,  in  fact,  of  much  less  value  than  what  the  other 
ladies  had  received.  They  went  to  the  Court  jeweller 
to  procure  fresh  mountings  for  the  jewels  which  were 
indifferently  set ;  great,  however,  was  their  astonishment 
when  they  were  told  that  they  were  a  mere  imitation ! 
The  princess  had  presented  them  with  Jine  glass  ornaments1 
set  in  metal  imitating  the  colour  of  vermilion. 

This  anecdote  would  suffice  to  pourtray  the  whimsical 
character  of  a  woman  whose  least  fault  was  that  of  a 
giddiness  bordering  upon  extravagance;  her  greatest 
claim  to  the  affection  of  the  English  (amongst  whom  she 
found  many  a  talented  and  upright  defender)  was  that 
which  she  derived  from  being  the  mother  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  who  were  un- 
animous in  the  expression  of  their  regret  at  her  painful 
and  premature  death. 

I  visited  England  about  this  time,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  certain  details  which  satisfied 
me  that  the  national  spirit  of  the  English  will  make  them 
sacrifice  their  opinions  and  prejudices  whenever  the 
tranquillity  of  their  country  is  threatened  by  any  public 
calamity.  At  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  every- 
one witlwut  exception  bore  some  token  of  grief.  The  poor 
wore  black  paper  upon  their  clothes  ;  children  were  not 
allowed  to  play  in  the  streets  ;  the  theatres  were  closed, 
and  the  stage-coaches  were  covered  with  sable  drapery  ; 

1  An    English   composition   which    imitates    every   colour    of 
precious  stones. 
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in  short,  the  emblem  of  death  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
directions  ;  and  the  tears  which  dropped  from  every  eye, 
the  praises  uttered  by  every  tongue,  conveyed  the  idea 
that  the  whole  population  was  united  by  kindred  senti- 
ments and  opinions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  so  deter- 
mined an  opposition  to  the  Government,  a  more  perfect 
liberty  to  manifest  it,  greater  respect  for  royalty,  and 
generally  speaking,  less  affection  for  the  persons  of  the 
King  and  of  his  family,  but  death  had  just  snatched 
away  the  Princess  who  was  to  inherit  the  throne  ;  her  firm 
character,  her  enlightened  mind,  the  dignified  popularity 
of  her  manners,  had  held  out  the  prospect  of  her 
becoming  a  mighty  Queen,  and  from  that  moment  all 
party  distinctions  were  blended.  All  united  in  deploring 
the  loss  of  the  charming  Princess  who  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly torn  from  them  ;  all  joined  with  the  King,  her 
father,  in  bewailing  her  untimely  end. 


LETTER    XLIII 

FROM  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  THE  EMPEROR 

m.  pierlot — Josephine's  anxiety  to  make  her  will — 

the   emperor  opposes   her    wish the    king    and 

queen  of  naples m.  horeau present  made  to  him 

by  the  empress — he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it 

the  countess  d'arberg 

"  Sire,— 

"  Your  considerate  kindness  towards  me  gives  you 
an  undoubted  claim  to  exercise  a  full  control  in  whatever 
concerns  my  household,  and  to  regulate  any  augmenta- 
tions, retrenchments,  and  alterations  you  think  proper. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  alter  your  determination 
in  respect  to  the  accident  which  has  befallen  M.  Pierlot 1 ; 
knowing,  however,  as  I  do,  his  strict  integrity,  his  devoted 
attachment  to  me,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  prejudices  against  him  which  will  be  attempted  to 
instil  into  your  mind  by  persons  who  are  ambitious  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment.  The  place  can 
only  be  granted  to  a  trustworthy  man ;  this  is  the  very 
reason  which  makes  me  so  desirous  of  preserving  it  to 
one  whose  character  stands  unimpeached,  as  there  can 
be  no   doubt  that   the   deranged  state   of  M.    Pierlot's 

i  M.   Pierlot,  Chief  Superintendent  of  her  Majesty's  House- 
hold, had  just  become  a  bankrupt. 
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affairs  is  to  be  ascribed  to  losses  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  avert.  I  am  confident  he  will  pay  all  his 
debts,  for  I  believe  him  honest  in  the  strictest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term. 

"  Would  it  not  then  be  possible,  sire,  to  avoid 
replacing  him  ?  I  should  find  it  advantageous  for  my 
interests  to  retain  near  my  person  a  man  who  has  at 
all  times  done  me  faithful  service;  nor  do  I  think  that 
an  unfortunate  accident  should  be  visited  with  dismissal 
from  employment,  a  measure  of  severity  which  could 
only  be  warranted  by  a  dishonourable  act. 

"  Previously,  sire,  to  adopting  a  determination 
calculated  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  family  to  which 
I  am  much  attached,  I  beseech  you  to  make  every 
possible  enquiry  concerning  M.  Pierlot,  and  if  you  should 
discover  no  circumstance  rendering  it  indispensable  to 
remove  him  from  his  place,  I  trust  you  will  yield  to  my 
request  that  he  may  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  it. 

"The  last  time  you  condescended  to  visit  Malmaison, 
I  ventured  to  speak  to  you  of  my  anxiety  to  make  a  will ; 
this  would  be  the  means  of  securing  the  independence 
of  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  attached,  and  whose  zeal  in 
my  service  gives  them  a  claim  to  my  grateful  recollection. 

"By  confiding  my  last  intentions  to  the  august 
protection  of  your  majesty,  I  should  feel  assured  of  their 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  should  at  the  same  time 
dismiss  from  my  mind  all  apprehension  of  being  called 
away  from  the  world  without  having  done  the  good 
which  I  meditated  to  accomplish.  You  prevented  me, 
sire,  from  continuing  a  conversation  rendered  irksome 
to  your  feelings  by  the  attachment  you  retain  for  me ; 
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but  on  reflection  you  will  acknowledge  that  nothing 
could  be  more  rational  than  my  wish  to  regulate  every- 
thing whilst  I  am  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  so  as 
to  spare  my  family  any  painful  sentiment  which  such  a 
measure  of  precaution  might  otherwise  occasion  them. 

"  Who  knows  whether  a  premature  and  sudden 
death  may  not  tear  me  from  their  affections  ?  Were 
even  a  protracted  malady  to  afford  me  leisure  for 
attending  to  so  important  an  act,  could  I  wish,  when 
death  is  near  at  hand,  to  bestow  my  attention  to  so 
heart-rending  a  duty  ?  Could  I  command  sufficient 
strength  for  it  ?  Now,  sire,  is  the  proper  moment  for 
drawing  up  my  will,  in  order  that  my  mind  may  thence- 
forward be  at  ease  until  the  close  of  an  existence  which, 
thanks  to  your  kindness,  is  rendered  comparatively 
happy. 

"  I  shall  therefore  lose  no  time  in  sending  you  the 
draft  of  that  intended  document,  in  the  margin  of  which 
I  request  your  majesty  will  condescend  to  favour  me 
with  your  observations  or  commands.  Need  I  say  how 
strictly  I  should  attend  to  them  ?  This  would  be  the  last 
signal  proof  of  my  perfect  submission  to  your  wishes, 
and  you  are  well  satisfied  of  my  readiness  to  afford  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  distressing  to  my  feelings  than 
the  reflection  that  my  memory  could  ever  be  visited 
with  the  charge  of  ingratitude  ;  but  I  feel  confident  that 
your  majesty  will  spare  me  such  a  mortifying  appre- 
hension. 

"  I  beseech  you,  sire,  not  to  mention  this  plan  to  my 
children,  who  would  only  view  it  under  a  painful  aspect 
without  dwelling  upon  the  soothing  and  delightful 
reflection  I  should  derive  from  having  secured  a  reward 
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for  those  who  have  given  me  proofs  of  the  tenderest 
attachment. 

"  I  perceive  you  have  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  Alas!  sire,  though 
superior  to  mankind  by  such  lofty  qualities,  you  must  be 
assimilated  to  it  by  those  sorrows  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all !  I  must,  however,  be  circumspect  in  alluding  to 
persons  whose  conduct  is  so  distressing  to  you  at  the 
present  moment ;  they  have  given  me  too  much  cause 
of  complaint  to  warrant  my  passing  encomiums  upon 
them  to  which  they  can  lay  no  claim,  and  you  are 
aware  I  have  never  boasted  of  any  affected  generosity. 
Though  I  have  sincerely  forgiven  the  mortification  they 
have  occasioned  me,  I  cannot  view  their  ingratitude 
towards  you  with  the  same  composure  and  indifference. 
I  still  venture  to  hope  that  your  domestic  peace  and 
harmony  will  be  restored  through  the  powerful  inter- 
ference of  the  Empress-mother.  You  place  too  much 
value  upon  the  affection  of  your  family  not  to  make  me 
extremely  desirous  that  the  King  and  Queen  should  alter 
their  mode  of  proceeding  in  your  regard.  I  could  derive 
no  gratification  from  beholding  any  departure  from  their 
duty  which  would  justify  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
them ;  nor  would  it  compensate  the  distress  I  should 
feel  at  knowing  that  your  mind  was  a  prey  to  sorrow. 

"  I  subscribe  myself  now,  what  I  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  your  sincerest  friend, 

"  Josephine." 


The  desire  expressed  by  the  Empress  to  provide  for 
the  due  fulfilment  of  her  last  wishes  could  not  be  carried 
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into  effect.  The  events  which  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  incredible  rapidity  called  her  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  calamities  impending  over  France,  and  to 
the  Emperor's  unparalleled  misfortunes. 

The  painful  malady  which  closed  her  existence  left 
her  no  leisure  to  provide  for  her  friends,  or  give  effect  to 
the  intentions  which  her  generous  heart  had  suggested 
to  her. 

Some  months  previously  to  her  last  illness,  she 
determined  to  give  M.  Horeau  a  proof  of  her  grateful 
remembrance.  Aware  of  his  wish  to  purchase  a  small 
estate  near  Malmaison,  she  said  to  him  in  M.  Corvisart's 
presence  that  she  placed  60,000  francs  at  his  disposal 
towards  promoting  the  plan  he  had  in  view. 

"  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  found  anything  suitable 
to  your  wishes,"  added  Josephine,  "  M.  de  Montlivault 
will  lodge  that  sum  in  your  hands.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  request  you  will  draw  up  notes  of  hand  so  worded  as 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  ;  I  shall  sign  them, 
and  whatever  may  come  to  pass  you  will  receive  the 
amount  of  those  obligations,  which  will  afford  you  the 
surest  pledge  of  my  esteem." 

M.  Horeau's  delicacy  prompted  him  to  decline  this 
measure  of  precaution,  which  his  knowledge  of  Josephine's 
generosity  made  him  consider  unnecessary  ;  ere  the  close 
of  the  year  he  had  to  regret  his  error,  for  the  Empress 
died,  and  he  only  received  a  trifling  pension,  which  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  was  only  paid  to  him  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

Several  persons  attached  to  her  majesty  were  equally 
disappointed.  Madame  d'Arberg,  who  had  been  her  con- 
fidential adviser  and  most  faithful  friend,  was  offered  a 
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carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  of  which  she  declined  the 
acceptance. 

Her  unbounded  attachment  and  uniform  disin- 
terestedness of  conduct  gave  her  an  undoubted  claim 
to  a  very  different  reward.  After  Josephine's  death, 
Madame  d'Arberg  was  left  no  other  consolation  than 
that  of  having  served  her  with  a  zeal  which  no  circum- 
stances had  ever  impaired,  and  which  on  several 
occasions  proved  of  material  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  property  devolving  to  her  majesty's  heirs ;  thanks 
to  the  system  of  economy  established  in  Josephine's 
household  by  her  lady  of  honour,  that  property  was  not 
burdened  with  a  single  debt. 


LETTER    XLIV 
PROM  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  THE  EMPEROR 

THE    EMPRESS    SEES    THE    KING   OF   ROME    AT    BAGATELLE 

MADAME     DE     MONTESQUIOU THE     ROYAL     INFANTS     OF 

FRANCE HIS     ROYAL     HIGHNESS     THE     DUKE    DE     BERRY 

AND    MADAME — THEIR    ACTS    OF    BENEVOLENCE 

"  Malmaison. 
"Sire,— 

"  With  a  mind  still  a  prey  to  the  emotion  occasioned 
by  yesterday's  interview  with  your  majesty,  engrossed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  lovely  and  amiable  child *  you 
brought  to  see  me,  and  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  the 
step  you  have  taken  in  my  behalf,  of  the  possible  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  which  in  respect  to  yourself  I 
am  fully  aware,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
you,  and  again  conversing  on  a  subject  of  such  unfeigned 
delight  as  to  have  left  me  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe 
it  at  the  moment  of  our  interview.  The  heart,  which 
out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings,  prompted  you  to  run 
a  risk  calculated  to  endanger  your  peace  of  mind,  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  the  eagerness  of  my  desire  to  convey  to 
your  majesty  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  the  favour  you 
have  condescended  to  grant  me. 

i  The  Empress  had  gone  to  Bagatelle,  where  she  was  met  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Rome. 


VOL.    II 


-JJ 
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"  My  anxiety  to  meet  the  King  of  Rome  did  not 
assuredly  proceed  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity ;  his 
countenance,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  most  striking  likenesses 
of  him,  had  become  familiar  to  me.  I  was,  however, 
desirous  of  studying  his  physiognomy,  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  voice  so  much  resembling  your  own,  and 
seeing  you  caressing  that  child  whose  birth  has  crowned 
all  your  hopes ;  I  longed,  in  short,  to  return  to  him  all 
those  marks  of  endearment  which  you  formerly  bestowed 
upon  my  Eugene.  When  you  call  to  mind  your  warm 
attachment  for  the  latter,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my 
tenderness  for  the  child  of  a  stranger,  since  you  are  also 
its  parent ;  you  will  not  deem  those  sentiments  insincere 
or  exaggerated  in  which,  from  personal  experience,  you 
can  so  fully  participate. 

"  The  moment  you  entered  the  apartment,  leading 
young  Napoleon  by  the  hand,  that  moment  was  indeed 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  It  obscured  every  other, 
because  it  afforded  me  the  most  affecting  proof  of  your 
regard.  Your  compliance  with  my  wishes  was  not  the 
effect  of  an  ardent  passion,  but  of  a  sincere  esteem  and 
attachment.  My  happiness  is  now  the  more  complete 
as  I  am  satisfied  those  sentiments  can  never  undergo  a 
change. 

"  I  could  not  avoid  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  the 
dissolution  of  our  marriage,  being  justly  apprehensive 
at  the  time  that  a  young,  handsome,  and  highly- 
accomplished  wife  would  make  you  completely  forget 
one  who,  possessing  none  of  those  advantages,  would  be 
pining  away  at  a  distance  from  you.  The  estimate  I 
had  formed  of  Maria  Louisa's  qualities  made  me  dread 
that   I   should    soon    have    to   discover    how   perfectly 
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indifferent  I  had  become  to  you;  this  suspicion  proved 
how  erroneous  was  my  conception  of  your  lofty  and 
generous  soul,  which  retains  so  lively  a  remembrance 
of  my  devoted  attachment,  and  of  an  enthusiastic 
tenderness  on  my  part,  so  fully  justified  by  those 
distinguished  qualities  on  yours  which  excite  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  command  the  affections  of  all 
those  who  surround  you,  and  force  your  very  enemies 
to  do  you  justice. 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  am  compelled  to  own  it ;  you  have 
even  surprised  me,  habituated  as  I  am  to  admire  you ; 
the  delicacy  of  your  conduct  towards  me,  your  assiduous 
endeavours  to  surround  me  with  the  most  marked 
attentions,  and,  in  short,  the  step  which  you  adopted 
yesterday  prove  still  more  powerfully  to  my  mind  how 
far  superior  you  are  to  the  favourable  idea  I  had  formed 
of  you. 

"  How  great  was  my  delight  at  pressing  the  young 
Prince  to  my  heart  !  how  happy  I  felt  at  beholding 
the  blooming  health  of  his  countenance !  at  seeing  the 
satisfaction  pictured  in  yours  whilst  engaged  in  contem- 
plating us  both  !  Methought  I  was  no  stranger  to  this 
child ;  and  whilst  he  was  loading  me  with  the  most 
endearing  caresses,  I  quite  forgot  I  was  not  his  mother  ! 
I  no  longer  envied  the  fate  of  any  other  being ;  mine 
appeared  to  surpass  the  felicity  reserved  for  poor  mortals. 
When  compelled  to  quit  you,  to  tear  myself  away  from 
an  infant  I  was  so  slightly  acquainted  with,  the  excess 
of  my  sorrow  baffles  all  description. 

"  You  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  little  tone 
of  authority  assumed  by  your  son  when  he  insisted 
upon    my  residing  with   him    at  the  Tuileries,  and  the 

25—2 
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displeasure  marked  on  his  countenance  when  I  answered 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.      ■  Why  not,"  replied  the  child,  '  since  papa  and  I 

insist  upon  it  ?  ' 

"This  already  indicates  that  a  tone  of  command 
will  be  familiar  to  him  ;  so  far  from  regretting  this 
early  indication  of  a  disposition  which  in  private 
individuals  would  be  attended  with  serious  incon- 
venience, we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  rejoice  at  its 
display  in  a  prince  destined  to  reign  during  a  period  so 
closely  bordering  upon  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  Revolu- 
tion. After  a  convulsion  of  so  frightful  a  nature  as  that 
to  which  we  have  all  been  witnesses,  a  sovereign  cannot 
ensure  the  repose  of  his  dominions  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  a  gentle  sway  over  his  subjects.  The  country  over 
whose  destinies  he  presides,  and  which  still  retains  traces 
of  the  volcano  that  once  shook  it  to  its  centre,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  crime  should  be 
punished  as  soon  as  perpetrated. 

"  *It  is  only,'1  as  you  have  so  often  repeated  to  me,  '  it 
is  only  when  you  shall  have  inspired  in  others  the  dread,  not  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  but  of  strict  uncompromising  justice,  that 
you  are  warranted  in  courting  their  affection.' 

"  You  have  frequently  availed  yourself  of  the  privilege 
of  performing  an  act  of  grace ;  but  you  have  also  given 
proofs  that  you  would  never  tolerate  an  infraction  of  laws 
dictated  by  yourself.  Thus  it  is  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  Jacobins,  in  softening  the  rancour  of 
the  Royalists,  and  in  giving  satisfaction  to  the  moderate 
party.  Your  son  will  have  your  example  to  guide  him ; 
and,  more  fortunate  than  you,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
exercise  a  greater  degree  of  clemency  towards  the  guilty. 
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"  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  which  proves  that 
he  is  gifted  with  very  tender  feelings.  After  playing  with 
my  charivari, — 

"  '  This  is  very  handsome,'  said  he,  '  but  does  it  not 
seem  to  you,  madam,  that  if  you  were  to  give  it  to  a 
poor  man  it  would  make  him  rich  ? ' 

"  ■  No  doubt  it  would.' 

"  ■  Well,  then,  I  saw  a  poor  man  in  the  wood  ;  shall 
I  send  for  him  ?  I  have  no  money,  and  he  wants  a  fine 
coat.' 

"  *  The  Emperor  will  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
what  you  wish  on  this  subject.  Why  does  not  your 
imperial  highness  ask  him  for  his  purse  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  done  so  already,  madam,  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  on  our  leaving  Paris ;  but  you  appear  so  good- 
natured  I  thought  you  would  not  refuse  to  contribute 
your  share  towards  an  act  of  kindness.' 

"  I  promised  accordingly  to  be  of  service  to  the  poor 
man,  and  shall  certainly  keep  my  word.  I  have  sent  a 
message  to  him  by  one  of  my  servants,  who  is  to  bring 
him  to-morrow  to  Malmaison,  when  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done  for  him.  I  cannot  but  feel  great  delight  in 
performing  a  deed  of  charity  recommended  by  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age.  I  request,  sire,  that  you  will  tell 
him  that  his  poor  man  is  no  longer  poor. 

"  I  feel  assured  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  these 
details  of  a  conversation  kept  up  in  whispers,  whilst  you 
were  examining  an  atlas  at  the  end  of  the  apartment. 
They  will  prove  to  you  how  fortunate  it  is  for  the  King 
of  Rome  to  have  a  governess  who  can  inspire  him 
with  feelings  of  compassion  which  are  the  more  to  be 
admired     as     they     are     uncommon    in    princes,    who 
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generally  hear  no  other  language  than  that  of  constant 
adulation,  and  thus  acquire  the  right  of  supposing  that 
everything  is  intended  for  their  convenience,  and  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  virtues  of  Madame  de  Montesquiou  render  her 
worthy  of  the  difficult  and  painful  task  you  have  confided 
to  her;  and  the  sentiments  nourished  by  the  Prince 
fully  establish  the  correctness  of  your  choice.  How 
could  he  fail  to  exhibit  a  gentle  disposition,  having  been 
reared  by  one  who  is  a  perfect  model  of  kindness  ? 

"  I  fear  that,  notwithstanding  your  orders,  his 
imperial  highness  may  have  spoken  of  this  interview, 
which  ought,  however,  to  remain  a  profound  secret.  I 
cautioned  him  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  that  if  my 
visit  to  Bagatelle  became  known  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  ever  to  renew  it. 

"  '  In  that  case,  madam,  you  need  not  be  uneasy ; 
I  shall  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  because  I  am  very  fond 
of  you,  only  promise  that  you  will  return  to  see  me  if  I 
obey  your  wishes.' 

"  I  assured  him  that  he  could  never  long  so 
impatiently  as  I  should  for  the  moment  of  our  next 
meeting ;  never  was  language  more  sincere. 

"  Nevertheless,  sire,  I  am  well  aware  that  these 
interviews,  which  are  to  me  a  source  of  unfeigned  delight, 
cannot  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  I  shall  not  prove 
insensible  to  your  considerate  attention  by  drawing  too 
largely  upon  it.  The  sacrifice  I  shall  make  to  your 
domestic  tranquillity  will  afford  you  a  fresh  proof  of  my 
anxiety  for  your  happiness  ;  this  idea  will  console  me  for 
the  regret  I  shall  experience  at  being  debarred  the  satis- 
faction of  embracing  my  adopted  son.     Can  anything  be 
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more  affecting  in  your  sight  than  this  exchange  of 
children  between  us  ?  For  my  part,  sire,  I  feel  mortified 
at  being  deprived  of  doing  more  for  your  son  than  giving 
him  this  title,  and  at  the  necessity  of  checking  my 
inclination  to  promote  his  welfare.  What  a  contrast 
between  this  conduct  and  your  kind  treatment  of  my 
Eugene  !  The  lapse  of  time  only  increases  your  disposi- 
tion to  serve  him,  and  adds  to  the  weight  of  obligations 
for  which  I  am  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  make  a 
suitable  return  !  At  all  events,  I  rely  upon  the  viceroy  for 
mitigating  the  distress  of  mind  which  your  family  occasions 
you ;  if  your  suspicions  regarding  the  King  of  Naples 
were,  unfortunately,  to  be  realized,  you  would  stand  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  Eugene's  assistance ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  he  will  prove  himself  alike  worthy  of  you 
by  his  conduct  as  a  military  man,  and  of  me  by  his 
attachment  to  you. 

"  This  letter,  sire,  is  written  at  great  lengths ;  but 
I  was  imperceptibly  led  on  by  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  our  two  sons ;  this  motive  will  plead 
my  excuse  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time. 
Our  emotions  of  joy  acquire  as  much  expansion  as  those 
of  grief  are  wont  to  shrink  from  observation  ;  I  can 
account  in  no  other  way  for  this  long  epistle  ;  I  cannot 
close  it,  however,  without  renewing  the  assurance  of  my 
respectful  gratitude. 

"  Josephine." 


The  praises  bestowed  by  Josephine  upon  young 
Napoleon  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  royal  infants  of 
France.  Her  royal  highness,  Mademoiselle,  in  her  most 
tender  years,  always  evinced  an  anxiety  to  solicit  the 
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pardon  of  any  soldiers  who  chanced  to  be  reprimanded 
or  punished  in  her  presence  for  breaches  of  discipline 
during  her  daily  excursions  to  Bagatelle. 

I  have  been  assured  that  whenever  she  happened  to 
see  any  poor  persons  on  the  road  she  threw  money  to 
them  from  the  carriage  window,  as  well  as  her  sweet- 
meats and  playthings,  which  at  her  age  were  of  far 
greater  importance  to  her. 

This  innate  benevolence  of  disposition  cannot  excite 
our  astonishment ;  the  wonder  would  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  children  of  Madame  and  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  de  Berry  were  to  appear  in  other  colours  ! 

Many  traits  have  been  related  to  me  respecting  that 
unhappy  Prince,  which  confirmed  my  previous  knowledge 
of  the  generosity  of  his  heart.  The  following  anecdote 
is  not  generally  known,  and  appears  calculated,  more 
than  any  other,  to  add  to  the  regret  experienced  at  the 
loss  of  a  prince  who,  whilst  he  protected  the  fine  arts, 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  unfortunate, 

Beloved  by  his  household,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  re- 
warding the  good  conduct  of  his  servants.  He  assembled 
them  all  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  after  addressing  a  few 
kind  questions  to  several  amongst  them,  he  recommended 
that  they  should  try  to  economise  and  place  their  money 
in  the  savings'  bank. 

"  By  this  means,"  said  his  royal  highness,  "  you  will 
secure  a  small  independence  for  your  more  advanced  age ; 
and  as  I  wish  you  to  rear  up  your  children  in  sentiments 
of  attachment  to  us,  I  must  contribute  to  the  future  com- 
forts which  I  am  desirous  you  should  enjoy.  You  will 
therefore  bring  me  every  month  what  you  may  have 
had  in  your  power  to  lay  aside  ;  I  will  add  to  it  an  equal 
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sum,  and  we  will  immediately  lodge  the  whole  amount  in 
the  savings'  bank.  You  must,"  continued  the  Prince, 
with  a  smile,  "  carefully  avoid  paying  too  many  visits  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  because  those  who  shall  lay  out  the 
whole  of  their  wages  will  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
me." 

The  Duke  de  Berry  punctually  kept  his  promise, 
and  I  believe  that  his  august  widow  continues  to  give 
effect  to  this  benevolent  object,  which  is  attended  with  the 
double  advantage  of  securing  a  comfortable  independ- 
ence to  old  servants,  and  preventing  the  indulgence  of 
any  excess  on  their  part  which  would  interfere  with  their 
punctual  attendance  to  their  respective  duties.  The  idea 
of  such  a  reward  is  well  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the 
Good  Henry. 


LETTER    XLV 

FROM  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  THE  EMPEROR 

DEFECTION      OF     THE      KING     OF      NAPLES THE      EMPRESS 

DEFENDS    THE   QUEEN   AGAINST    THE    CHARGE   OF    BEING 

AN      ACCOMPLICE     IN     HER     HUSBAND'S     CONDUCT HER 

ADVICE    TO    NAPOLEON 

"  Malmaison. 
"Sire  — 

"  I  have  just  been  informed  that  your  worst  sus- 
picions are  realized,  and  that  the  King  of  Naples, 
disregarding  the  ties  of  relationship  which  bind  him  to 
your  cause,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
exalted  station  he  owes  to  your  bounty,  has  swelled 
the  number  of  your  enemies,  and  betrayed  the  most 
sacred  obligations.  I  have,  unfortunately,  nothing  to 
urge  in  his  defence,  and  my  heart  suggests  no  palliative 
that  I  could  offer  in  mitigation  of  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  to  which  you  must  be  a  prey.  This  will  suffi- 
ciently prove  to  you  that  my  own  sorrow  admits  of  no 
consolation.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  consent  to  remain 
silent  at  such  a  moment,  feeling  apprehensive  that  many 
of  your  immediate  attendants  will  aggravate  your  grief 
by  exciting  your  animosity  against  the  guilty  cause  of  it. 
Sensible  of  the  extraordinary  affection  you  bear  your 
sisters,  I  fully  share  in  your  feelings,  and  can  anticipate 
the  violent  course  your  well-founded  anger  will  suggest 
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to  you,  encouraged  as  it  will  be  by  those  obsequious 
advisers  who  are  prepared  to  obey  your  slightest  wishes, 
and  determined  to  laud  all  your  actions  with  indis- 
criminate praise. 

"You  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  resisted 
your  will,  though  I  have  sometimes  presumed  to  contra- 
dict you  by  observations  which  were  not  wholly  dis- 
regarded since  they  induced  you  to  alter  your  plans,  and 
to  adopt  those  which  a  frail  woman  had  suggested.  I 
must  continue  to  act  a  part  which  becomes  me  as  much 
at  the  present  day  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  period. 

"  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  Naples ;  but  I  beseech  you,  sire,  not  to  extend 
your  revenge  to  his  wife  by  depriving  her  of  an  attach- 
ment upon  which  she  always  sets  a  high  value,  and  to 
which  she  is  still  entitled,  if,  as  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
case,  this  unfortunate  princess  is  entirely  opposed  to  her 
husband's  criminal  proceedings  ;  so  far  from  overwhelm- 
ing her  with  the  weight  of  an  anger  she  has  probably 
not  deserved  at  your  hands,  make  an  appeal  to  her 
heart,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  exert  every  means  at  her 
command  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  King  from 
injuring  you  or  disgracing  his  own  character. 

"  If  matters  have  gone  too  far,  and  you  are  under  the 
necessity  of  considering  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  a  brother 
who  is  indebted  to  you  for  the  crown  he  is  on  the  point 
of  sullying,  do  not  discard  the  Queen  from  your  affections, 
whenever  she  shall  be  left  with  no  other  protection  to 
look  up  to  ;  for  you  have  often  repeated  an  expression, 
the  justice  of  which  is  exemplified  in  every  page  of 
history,  traitors  cannot  succeed.  The  King,  who  is  now 
considered  by  foreign  powers  in  the  character  of  an  ally, 
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will  be  sacrificed  if  his  downfall  should  be  made  the 
price  of  a  peace  with  you  ;  if,  contrary  to  all  appearances, 
you  should  happen  to  be  defeated,  Murat  would  also  fall 
a  victim  in  the  struggle.  They  would  no  longer  permit 
the  existence  of  a  King,  who  would  thenceforth  be  treated 
as  a  usurper,  and  they  would  hurl  him  from  a  throne 
which  he  endeavours  to  retain  by  the  most  blameable, 
the  most  injudicious,  conduct,  and  even  by  an  act  of 
dishonour. 

"Pity  your  sister,  sire;  she  has  too  much  discern- 
ment not  to  have  anticipated  the  dreadful  futurity  which 
threatens  her.  Should  she  ever  become  an  unhappy 
wanderer,  afford  her  shelter  and  protection  ;  and  console 
her  of  her  husband's  ingratitude,  whilst  your  moderation 
will  inspire  her  with  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

11  Should  you  yield  to  first  impressions,  and  indulge 
in  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  returning  evil  for  evil, 
you  will  punish  your  innocent  nephew;  and  sooner  or 
later  will  deplore  a  severity  which  will  be  a  source  of 
constant  regret  to  you.  I  entreat  you,  sire,  for  your  own 
sake  maturely  to  reflect  ere  you  adopt  a  final  determina- 
tion on  this  subject.  Consult  not  those  advisers  whose 
suppleness  yields  to  every  impression  of  your  mind,  but 
take  counsel  from  the  devoted  attendants  about  your 
person,  from  those  gallant  and  honest  companions  in 
arms  who  never  compromised  with  their  conscience,  and 
would  have  preferred  incurring  your  displeasure  rather 
than  recommend  a  course  at  variance  with  their  sense  of 
honour.  Defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Empress-mother ; 
in  short,  do  not  visit  with  your  vengeance  until  you  shall 
have  acquired  a  conviction  that  there  exists  no  claim  to 
your  forgiveness. 
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"  Deign,  sire,  to  excuse  the  freedom  of  this  letter. 
The  apprehension  I  feel  of  your  one  day  repenting  an 
over-precipitancy  in  condemning  has  armed  me  with 
courage  to  incur  the  risk  of  displeasing  you.  The  know- 
ledge that  I  am  performing  a  sacred  duty  has  increased 
my  resolution  to  speak  out  at  this  painful  crisis.  The 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  my  zeal  will  plead  my  apology 
for  presuming  to  offer  advice ;  and  you  will  confess  that 
Josephine  has  not  departed  from  her  wonted  candour 
when  addressing  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  can  best 
appreciate  the  language  of  truth  which  is  so  seldom 
spoken  to  him. 

"  I  expect  to  see  Eugene  to-morrow,  and  I  beseech 
you,  sire,  to  inform  him  whether  I  have  your  forgiveness 
for  writing  a  letter  dictated  by  that  anxiety  for  your 
welfare  which  predominates  in  my  mind  over  every  other 
sentiment.  With  a  heart  so  open  to  the  gentle  affections 
of  fraternal  love,  you  would  fail  to  promote  your  happi- 
ness by  venting  your  revenge  upon  a  sister.  Condescend 
to  yield  to  my  advice,  and  preserve  that  friendship  for  me 
which  I  prize  above  all  other  gifts. 

"Josephine." 


The  Empress,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  not 
partial  to  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  the  noble  generosity  with 
which  she  took  her  part  at  a  moment  when  Napoleon  had 
so  much  cause  to  be  irritated  against  his  sister,  who  had 
not  prevented  her  husband  from  betraying  him,  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise,  and  appears  to  me  one  of  those 
instances  in  which  her  character  displayed  itself  under 
the  most  favourable  aspect. 
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I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  real  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  Queen  of  Naples  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  nor  does  it  enter  into  my  plan  to  investigate  the 
subject.  If  free  from  guilt  on  the  occasion,  nothing  can 
have  exceeded  her  distress  of  mind.  She  must  have 
bitterly  deplored  the  ingratitude  of  the  King  her  husband 
if  her  own  conduct  was  exempt  from  reproach. 


LETTER    XLVI 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  PRINCE  EUGENE, 
VICEROY  OF  ITALY 

A     STRANGER     DELIVERS      TO     JOSEPHINE     AN      AUTOGRAPH 

LETTER    FROM    GENERAL    BEAUHARNAIS THE    UNKNOWN 

PERSON  DECLINES  ACCEPTING  A  PRESENT COPY   OF    THE 

LETTER THE      PRINCE-PRIMATE — FREYRE,     JOSEPHINE'S 

VALET  DE  CHAMBRE — M.  MEJAN,  THE   VICEROY'S    PRIVATE 

SECRETARY AFFECTING  ANECDOTE 

"  Malmaison. 
"  I  am  this  moment  informed,  my  dearest  son,  of  the 
dreadful  affliction  with  which  the  Emperor  has  just  been 
visited  by  his  acquiring  a  certainty  of  the  defection  of 
the  King  of  Naples ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  you  will 
be  deeply  mortified  at  the  event,  I  lose  not  a  moment  in 
writing  to  tender  those  maternal  consolations  to  you 
which  may  operate  as  a  sedative  to  your  sorrow. 

"  You  will  not  only  deplore  a  revolting  ingratitude 
so  calculated  to  compromise  the  Emperor's  plans  in 
respect  to  his  armies  of  Italy,  of  which  you  are  one  of 
the  chief  commanders,  but  will  also  regret  being  deprived 
by  another's  fault  of  some  brilliant  opportunities  of 
acquiring  fresh  glory ;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  calm  the  sorrows  of  your  benefactor,  attempt  by  your- 
self the  task  which,  conjointly  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
you  had  been  destined  to  accomplish. 
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"  I  have  therefore  to  request,  my  dear  Eugene,  that 
you  will  strictly  conform  to  the  Emperor's  orders  ;  it  is 
more  than  ever  essential  at  this  moment,  when  his  forces 
are  reduced  by  treachery  and  defection  from  his  cause, 
that  you  should  act  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and 
forbear  to  give  way  to  that  over-ardent  zeal  which  might 
prompt  you  to  attempt  retrieving  the  King  of  Naples's 
ingratitude  by  exceeding  the  strict  limits  of  your  duty. 
Recollect  you  are  bound  at  this  time  to  curb  your 
inclination  to  perform  those  deeds  of  valour  which, 
however  calculated  to  raise  your  fame,  might  in  their 
consequences,  and  contrary  to  your  wishes,  obstruct 
the  success  of  operations  emanating  from  the  genius 
who  presides  over  our  destinies,  and  deliberately 
meditated  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 

"  The  Emperor  neither  doubts  your  attachment  nor 
your  military  talents ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  afford  him 
a  better  proof  of  both  than  by  paying  implicit  obedience 
to  his  wishes ;  let  him  find  in  you,  my  son,  what  he 
seeks  for  in  vain  within  the  bosom  of  his  own  family ; 
let  him  perceive  that  all  your  thoughts  and  actions  are 
directed  to  the  object  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  the 
gratitude  we  owe  to  him.  At  no  time  can  we  feel  a 
greater  desire  to  display  it  than  at  this  moment  of 
danger ;  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  you  never  were 
more  anxious  to  manifest  your  attachment. 

"  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  part  taken  in  these 
events  by  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  should  you  possess  any 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  I  request  you  will 
make  it  known  to  me.  1  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  which  is  calculated  to  calm  rather  than  to 
irritate  him  in  respect  to  Caroline  ;    I  am  satisfied  he 
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suspects  that  he  has  more  cause  to  complain  of  her  than 
of  her  husband ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  woman 
can  be  so  accessible  to  the  violence  of  ambition  as  to 
depart  from  those  gentler  duties  of  her  nature  which 
emanate  from  the  heart.  Until  it  can  be  proved  to  me 
that  the  Queen  is  an  accomplice  in  the  late  conduct  of 
her  husband,  I  must  persist  in  believing  that  she  has 
exerted  every  means  at  her  command  to  prevent  his 
defection  from  the  Emperor's  cause. 

"  Give  me  some  details  respecting  the  vice-queen, 
your  children,  and  even  the  prince-primate  ;  the  latter 
is  so  sincerely  attached  to  you  that  he  has  won  my 
affection  ;  pray  acquaint  him  with  my  sentiments. 

"  I  was  forgetting  to  apprise  you  that  a  very  ill- 
dressed  man  called  a  few  days  ago  at  Malmaison,  and 
insisted  so  much  upon  speaking  to  me,  saying  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate,  that  I  was 
immediately  informed  of  the  message.  Several  persons 
represented  that  his  external  appearance  rendered  it 
unsafe  for  me  to  receive  him,  and  that  I  should  merely 
send  my  chamberlain  to  the  stranger.  You  are  aware, 
my  dear  Eugene,  of  my  inveterate  habit  of  never  taking 
anyone's  advice  on  such  an  occasion  ;  I  accordingly 
insisted  on  conversing  with  the  man,  and  received  him 
in  the  small  saloon  adjoining  my  private  apartment. 
Being  desirous,  however,  of  calming  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  felt  interested  in  my  safety,  respecting  what 
they  considered  an  act  of  imprudetice  on  my  part,  I  desired 
my  faithful  Freyre  and  Dargeance  to  remain  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  they  ushered  in  the  poor  man,  whose  coarse 
apparel  could  not  disguise  his  dignified  countenance  and 
his  freedom  of  deportment  as  he  approached  me. 
vol.  11  26 
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"  He  observed  with  becoming  reserve,  but  without 
any  timidity,  that  he  did  not  present  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  asking,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  rendering  me 
a  service.  '  Though  far,'  added  he,  '  from  being  rich, 
nevertheless  I  am  by  no  means  an  object  of  distress; 
nor  do  I  come  to  solicit  assistance  from  your  majesty; 
I  well  know  the  pleasure  you  feel  in  bestowing  it  upon 
all  those  who  are  in  affliction ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  am 
perfectly  contented  with  my  humble  lot.  Aware,  madam, 
of  the  respect  entertained  by  your  august  son  for  the 
memory  of  his  estimable  father,  I  come  to  request  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  him  this  autograph 
letter  of  General  Beauharnais,  which  fell  into  my  hands 
by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  too  intricate  to 
detail  to  your  majesty  ;    here  it  is.' 

"  Accordingly,  on  concluding  these  words  he  handed 
me  a  letter  which  is  certainly  in  your  father's  hand- 
writing. Feeling  apprehensive  of  confiding  it  to  anyone 
without  your  previous  sanction,  I  content  myself  with 
sending  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  retain  the  original  at  your 
disposal  until  you  shall  have  informed  me  by  what 
means  I  am  to  forward  it  to  you.  This  is  one  more 
document  to  be  added  to  those  you  preserve  with  such 
hallowed  care  ;  and  I  think  you  will  be  delighted  to 
possess  it. 

"  Unwilling  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  stranger 
who  had  just  delivered  into  my  hands  so  valuable  an 
object,  I  abstained  from  offering  him  any  money ;  but 
in  order  to  compel  his  acceptance  of  a  reward  which 
might  prove  useful  to  him,  I  presented  him  with  your 
portrait  set  in  diamonds :  '  Ah  !  madam,'  said  he,  with 
tears    in   his  eyes,    '  what   an    erroneous   opinion   your 
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majesty  has  formed  of  me.  Condescend  to  give  me  the 
Prince's  portrait,  but  without  any  mounting.  I  shall 
then  be  truly  happy.' 

"  I  was  much  affected  at  his  request,  and  complied, 
to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction.  He  refused  to  mention 
his  name,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  outstep  the  bounds  of 
discretion  by  desiring  anyone  to  follow  him.  We  must 
learn  to  respect  the  secrets  of  others  if  we  are  anxious 
that  our  own  should  never  be  betrayed. 

"  No  words  can  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  emotion 
I  experienced  on  beholding  your  father's  handwriting. 
Events,  the  most  extraordinary  and  heart-rending,  happy 
and  unfortunate,  pleasing  and  unaccountable  by  turns, 
have  occurred  in  such  rapid  succession  since  the  date  of 
this  letter  that  I  could  hardly  pronounce,  when  it  was 
handed  to  me,  whether  I  felt  regret  or  otherwise  at  having 
survived  it.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  many  sorrows 
that  have  oppressed  me  of  late,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
consent  to  forego  the  recollection  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  my  life.  During  this  long  period  of  time,  you,  my 
dearest  Eugene,  have  always  been  a  most  affectionate 
son,  you  have  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  taught  me  to  what  height  a  mother's  happiness 
may  be  carried ;  what  grounds  could  I  then  have  for 
complaining  ? 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  and  excellent  Eugene;  pray  let 
me  hear  from  you,  if  you  write  but  two  lines ;  or  if  you 
feel  at  a  loss  for  time,  desire  Mejan  to  give  me  news  of 
all  who  are  dear  to  me. 

"  I  embrace  you  with  the  warmest  affection, 

"Josephine." 
26 — 2 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  ALEXANDER  BEAUHARNAIS, 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  RHINE  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  DATED  HEAD-QUARTERS  AT 
LANDAU,     20TH    JULY,     1 793. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  apprise  you,  citizens  representa- 
tives, that  I  quitted  the  position  of  the  heights  of  Menfeld 
during  the  night  of  yesterday,  the  19th,  in  order  to  take 
up  a  position  at  Landau,  and  to  attack  at  the  same  time 
the  enemy  who  had  established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place.  I  moved  the  army  upon  six  columns,  three 
of  which  were  intended  to  effect  false  attacks.  The  chief 
object  I  had  in  view  was  to  take  possession  of  the  denies 
of  Anweiller  and  the  heights  of  Franckweiller  which  are 
in  advance  of  those  defiles,  and  in  which  the  enemy  had 
strongly  entrenched  himself. 

"Everything  has  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  General 
Arlandes  with  the  10th  regiment  of  infantry  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Gorge  of  Anweiller ;  General  Meynier,  at  the 
head  of  the  67th,  occupied  at  the  same  time  Alberwiller 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  gorges  leading  to  it ;  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  headed  by  Generals  Landremont,  Loubat, 
and  Delmas,  drove  the  enemy  with  loss  from  the  heights 
of  Franckweiller  which  were  defended  by  the  emigrants 
and  the  free  corps  of  General  Wurmser. 

"  General  Gilot  having  sallied  with  5,000  men  of  the 
brave  garrison  of  Landau,  which  was  intended  to  draw 
off  the  enemy's  attention  towards  the  wood,  was  equally 
successful  in  that  direction.  The  false  attacks  of  General 
Ferriere  and  of  the  brigades  of  General  Lafarelle  and 
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Mequillet  upon  several  points  of  the  lines  of  the  Queich 
operated  as  a  very  useful  diversion  to  my  real  attacks, 
by  compelling  them  to  evacuate  the  villages  of  Belheim, 
Kintelsheim  and  Ottersheim.  The  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public were  repulsed  with  loss  in  every  direction,  and 
contrary  to  custom  they  left  the  ground  covered  with 
their  dead  and  wounded.  We  have  taken  some  prisoners 
and  seized  upon  many  redoubts  in  which  our  soldiers 
found  no  cannon,  it  is  true,  but  a  supply  of  bread,  great- 
coats, and  ammunition. 

"  This  event,  which  was  so  far  fortunate  for  the 
troops  of  the  Republic,  as  they  successfully  accomplished 
the  object  I  had  in  view,  promises  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  results. 

"  My  communications  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle 
are  now  established  through  the  country  of  the  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  the  courage  of  the  Republicans  composing 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  affords  a  pledge  that  this  army 
will  prove  itself  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  public 
confidence  by  fulfilling  the  engagements  which  its  posi- 
tion, its  strength,  and  the  interests  of  an  important  town 
in  a  state  of  siege,  have  imposed  upon  it  as  a  duty  towards 
the  common  country.  I  cannot  as  yet  furnish  any  details 
respecting  those  partial  engagements  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  demand 
on  the  part  of  a  free  country  the  expression  of  the 
national  gratitude ;  but  my  next  letter  will  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  beg  to  tender  once  more  the  homage  of  the  fidelity 
of  all  the  Republicans  composing  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
towards  the  Republic,  one  and  undivided,  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  of  their  gratitude  towards 
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the  worthy  legislators  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  its 
blessings. 

11  The  General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 

"Alexander  Beauharnais." 


Freyre  was  the  first  valet  de  chavibre  of  the  Empress, 
and  gave  her  at  all  times  the  most  signal  proofs  of  his  un- 
bounded attachment.  I  believe  him  to  be  now  employed 
in  the  household  of  the  Princess  Eugene  de  Leuchtenberg ; 
but  he  comes  regularly  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  funeral  service  which  is  performed  every 
year  in  the  church  of  Rueil  on  the  anniversary  of 
Josephine's  death.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  servant  who  displays  such  an  affecting 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  benefactress. 

I  have  heard  from  a  peasant  of  Rueil  that  this  funeral 
service  was  seldom  numerously  attended,  except  by  the 
country  people  in  the  vicinity,  who  make  it  a  point  to 
assist,  and  a  few  strangers  who  are  attracted  by  the 
ceremony,  as  well  as  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  the  monu- 
ment under  which  are  deposited  Josephine's  remains. 

What  mortal  can  flatter  himself  of  leaving  an  im- 
perishable regret  behind  him,  when  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Josephine  deserted  by  those  whose  happiness  she  had  at 
all  times  so  warmly  consulted  ! 

M.  Mejan,  the  viceroy's  private  secretary,  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  him  during  his  campaigns,  and 
evinced  the  most  assiduous  attachment  to  the  Prince  until 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  I  frequently  met  him 
at  the  Palace  of  Navarre,  where  he  always  accompanied 
the  Prince,  and  contributed  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
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social  circle  by  his  amiability  of  temper  and  his  cheerful 
and  polished  wit.  He  once  related  to  us  the  following 
anecdote : 

He  had,  according  to  custom,  followed  the  viceroy 
to  Russia.  During  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow 
he  lost  his  equipage,  and  found  himself  alone  on  a  road 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying  soldiers.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  cold  which  had  already  performed 
such  frightful  havoc,  and  afforded  him  a  presentiment  of 
his  being  about  to  share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
he  was  at  every  moment  leaving  behind  him ;  he  had  still 
a  long  league  to  walk  ere  he  could  reach  a  village  in  which 
he  might  hope  for  assistance,  and  he  despaired  of  being 
able  to  perform  the  distance. 

On  a  sudden  he  was  startled  by  a  faint  groan.  He 
looked  round,  and,  perceiving  an  officer  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  snow,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
abandon  the  unfortunate  man  without  attempting  some 
efforts  to  restore  him  to  animation.  He  approached, 
raised  the  hat  which  concealed  his  features,  and  fell  on 
his  knees,  exclaiming,  "  My  son,  my  son !  "  It  was,  in 
fact,  his  own  son,  who  was  on  the  point  of  death. 

M.  Mejan  felt  such  a  shock  on  recognizing  the  being 
most  dear  to  him  in  life,  that  his  blood  recovered  a  more 
active  circulation.  He  tried  in  vain  to  lead  forward  the 
young  man,  who  was  exhausted  with  cold,  want,  and 
fatigue.  Finding  in  his  paternal  tenderness  that  strength 
and  courage  which  were  wanting  to  him  a  few  moments 
before,  he  placed  his  fond  son  across  his  shoulders  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  long-wished-for  village.  After 
incredible  exertions  he  overtook  a  few  soldiers  who 
assisted  him,  and   he  succeeded  at  last,   after  a   most 
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painful  march,  in  reaching  the  spot.  Providence  com- 
pleted the  work  he  had  begun ;  the  attentions  and 
presence  of  his  father  were  the  means  of  saving  young 
Mejan,  who  was  thus  indebted  to  him  a  second  time  for 
his  life. 

Previously  to  being  attached  to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
M.  Mejan  had  been  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine,  in  which  situation  he  rendered  important 
services.  He  is  brother  to  the  editor  of  the  Causes 
Celebres. 


LETTER     XLVII 

THE    EMPRESS   TO   M    •   •  • 

ENTRANCE    OF   THE    KING M.    ANATOLE    DE    LA   WOESTINE 

"  Malmaison. 

"  Sir  — 

K  I  was  yesterday  furnished  with  the  most  minute 
details  respecting  the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  by 
M.  Anatole  de  la  Woestine,  who  called  at  Malmaison 
and  related  to  me  the  occurrences  of  a  day  so  joyful  to 
the  one  party,  so  painful  to  the  other,  so  unexpected  and 
novel  to  all. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  learn  from  you  the  particulars  of 
that  ceremony,  which,  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
on  the  occasion,  was  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  those 
to  which  I  had  already  been  an  eye-witness  !  You 
probably  could  not  find  a  leisure  moment  for  giving 
me  an  account  of  it  ;  it  would  now  be  superfluous, 
since  I  have  heard  everything  I  wished  to  know,  and 
it  is  better  no  longer  to  advert  to  a  subject  which  can 
only  bring  to  my  mind  a  distressing  recollection  of  the 
past,  when  the  same  transports,  the  same  manifestations 
of  attachment,  were  displayed  towards  a  hero  who  is  never 
mentioned  at  this  moment  but  in  terms  of  reproach  ;  who 
is  represented  as  a  tyrant  after  having  been  worshipped 
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as  an  idol,  and  who  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  arraigned 
as  a  coward ! 

11  This  language  may  appear  to  you  exaggerated  ; 
you  are  too  young  to  have  seen  to  what  extremes  the 
versatility  of  the  French  will  hurry  them  ;  but  I  have 
passed  through  our  Revolution  ;  its  victim  at  first,  after- 
wards raised  beyond  its  reach,  I  have  acquired  the 
conviction  that  our  fellow-countrymen  are  incapable  of 
moderate  ideas,  and  must  always  run  into  extremes. 
Enthusiasm  for  one  man  is  now  of  twenty  years'  standing  ! 
they  will  atone  for  such  constancy  !  .  .  .  . 

"  M.  de  la  Woestine,  with  a  talent  peculiar  to  himself, 
found  means  to  relate  to  us  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  what 
could  not  fail  to  distress  our  feelings,  that  he  succeeded 
in  exciting  our  mirth  by  describing  every  character  in  the 
most  ludicrous  colours.  I  was  just  now  alluding  to  the 
French  levity  of  character  ;  but  was  wrong  in  criticising 
it,  for  I  have  my  full  share  of  that  character,  since  I  could 
put  on  a  cheerful  countenance  at  such  a  moment.  It  is 
very  true  that  no  one  could  have  refrained  from  it,  who 
listened  to  and  beheld  that  pleasant  madman  mimicking 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  he  was  endeavouring  to 
represent. 

"  After  indulging  in  this  vein  of  mirth,  of  which  we 
had  all  caught  the  infection, — 

"  *  The  die  is  cast,'  said  he,  *  I  quit  France  for  ever. 
I  have  served  under  a  standard  now  about  to  be  dis- 
carded ;  I  should  be  compelled  to  resign  a  uniform  I  have 
worn  with  some  share  of  glory  ;  my  mind  can  never 
submit  to  it.  I  shall  not  betray  the  new  sovereign,  for  I 
never  will  enlist  in  his  service.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  with  him  by  observ- 
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ing  that  he  could  not  give  effect  to  his  intentions,  as  he 
had  no  fortune  to  depend  on. 

"  '  Can  your  majesty  suppose,'  he  replied,  with  great 
gravity  of  countenance,  '  that  I  could  ever  be  induced  by 
selfish  motives  to  commit  a  dishonourable  act  ?  I  flatter 
myself  you  never  entertained  such  a  thought,  and  I  shall 
have  it  in  my  power  to  prove  how  unmerited  would  be  the 
aspersion. 

"  There  was  an  end  from  that  moment  to  all  further 
attempt  at  mimicking;  and  I  believe  that  M.  de  la 
Woestine  is  fully  determined  upon  fulfilling  his  inten- 
tions. I  esteem  him  the  more  for  it,  though  few  will  be 
found  to  follow  his  example.  All  will  be  eager  to  serve 
under  the  new  Government,  will  vie  with  one  another  in 
anxiety  to  reach  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  at  the  time  of  the  coronation ;  all  will 
indignantly  repel  the  bare  supposition  of  their  having 
ever  solicited  places  which  they  will  pretend  have  been 
reluctantly  forced  upon  them  ! 

"  It  is  in  your  power  to  say  whether,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Emperor  ever  found  it  necessary  to  offer 
the  places  of  chamberlains  or  pages  to  the  proudest 
nobles  of  the  old  monarchy ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  persons  from  amongst 
the  numerous  rivals  who  were  anxious  to  approach  his 
person  !  May  the  King  never  be  betrayed  like  Napoleon ! 
May  France  enjoy  at  last  the  calm  of  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity !  This  is  the  warmest  of  my  wishes,  since  I  am 
no  longer  ambitious  to  see  her  happy  under  the  sway  of 
a  man  who  had  saved  her  from  crime  and  anarchy. 

"  I  find  myself  at  this  moment  nearly  in  the  same 
position  in  which  I  happened  to  be  on  the  occasion  of 
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that  famous  ball  which  I  attended  a  few  days  before  the 
declaration  of  my  divorce !  My  fate  was  then  as  un- 
certain as  it  is  now ;  the  countenances  around  me  bore 
the  impress  of  curiosity  instead  of  indicating  that  benevo- 
lence I  had  been  wont  to  read  in  them.  I  was  no 
longer  looked  at;  I  was  closely  examined!  .... 
Whilst  I  kept  up  the  deportment  of  a  sovereign,  I 
no  longer  fulfilled  my  destiny  ;  I  was  performing  a  part 
which  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  crown 
I  still  wore  had  become  a  mere  costume,  which  I  was  about 
to  lay  aside  for  ever  !  With  a  heart  oppressed  with 
grief,  I  was  compelled  to  put  on  the  smile  of  content. 
The  Emperor  has  preserved  for  me  the  title  appertaining 
to  a  crowned  head  ;  but  how  dear  was  the  price  ?  .  .  .  . 
Is  not  every  sensation  I  then  felt  what  I  experience  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Will  the  diadem  be  torn  from  my 
brows,  or  be  still  allowed  to  ornament  them  ?  At  any 
rate,  I  value  it  as  nothing,  since  it  is  no  longer  shared 
with  another  mortal. 

"  I  have  seen  very  few  visitors  these  days  past,  nor 
am  I  surprised  at  it,  for  a  visit  to  the  first  wife  of 
Napoleon  would  be  a  proof  of  courage  which  few  friends 
would  venture  to  manifest  until  they  knew  in  what  light 
the  King  might  consider  their  conduct.  When  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  in  the  possession  of  absolute  sway  here, 
all  continued  to  pay  their  regular  court  to  me  ;  their 
attentions,  the  constancy  of  their  visits,  were  noticed  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  calculated  to  prove  beneficial. 
Everything  has  now  assumed  another  aspect,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
incommoded  by  a  crowd  of  acquaintances ;  this  is  a 
relief  to  which  I   attach  some  importance. 
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"  I  find  it  necessary  to  reflect  in  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment, upon  the  part  which  it  most  becomes  me  to  adopt 
at  the  present  moment  ;  the  course  most  consonant  to 
my  feelings  will  probably  encounter  obstacles  which 
I  must  not  attempt  to  overcome.  Certain  it  is  that 
I  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  remain,  so  near  a  Court 
where  everything  will  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  my 
ideas,  my  recollections,   and  my  feelings  ! 

"  I  am  awaiting  the  commands  of  him  who  has  the 
greater  right  to  expect  my  obedience  as  he  is  now  a 
proscribed  individual.  His  will  alone  shall  guide  my 
proceedings,  and  I  shall  deem  myself  not  wholly  unfor- 
tunate if  I  can  assuage  misfortunes  far  greater  in  their 
extent  than  the  extraordinary  successes  which  preceded 
them.  Call  on  Eugene  and  Hortense  ;  consult  them  in 
regard  to  the  course  I  should  adopt,  without  attempting 
to  bias  their  opinions ;  and  let  me  know  their  sentiments. 

"  Farewell,  sir,  do  not  come  to  see  me  ;  I  fear  such 

an  act  on  your  part  might  be  injurious  to  your  interests, 

and  I  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  avoid  doing 

anyone  an  injury ;  you  may  write  to  me,  however,  on  the 

subject  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  as  well  as  concerning 

my  affairs  in  general,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  of 

your  friendship,  upon  which   I   always  set  the  highest 

value. 

"  Josephine." 


M.  de  la  Woestine,  whose  name  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  has  always  displayed  as  much  frank- 
ness in  his  private  character  as  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  conduct  is  no  doubt  open  to  the  serious 
charge  of  turning  into  ridicule  a  class  of  men  who  had 
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long  suffered  in  defence  of  a  cause  which,  although  in 
opposition  to  the  one  he  had  espoused,  was  entitled  to  his 
respect ;  but  a  young  man's  giddiness  is  excusable  at  a 
moment  of  public  agitation. 

M.  de  la  Woestine  proved  true  to  his  opinions,  and 
accordingly  renounced  many  advantageous  prospects. 
His  distinguished  name  and  high  rank  in  the  service 
might  have  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  rapid 
promotion,  and  his  career  could  not  fail  to  have  been  as 
brilliant  in  France  as  it  has  become  obscure  at  Bruxelles. 
He  is  consoled,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  satisfaction 
that  his  conscience  is  free  from  the  reproach  of  having 
courted  fortune  and  followed  in  its  train,  whatever  forms 
it  assumed.  He  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  misfortune, 
and  when  deprived  of  the  society  of  his  relatives  he  has 
acquired  friends  who,  although  they  cannot  altogether 
make  up  to  him  for  his  absence  from  his  family  and 
native  country,  prove  at  least  by  their  respect  and 
attachment  the  sense  everywhere  entertained  of  his 
dignified  conduct. 


CONCLUSION 

DISGRACEFUL     PROPOSALS     AND     LETTERS     ADDRESSED     TO 
ME    ON    THE    SUBJECT   OF   THESE    MEMOIRS 

I  have  now  reached  the  close  of  these  Memoirs 
which,  though  commenced  with  some  degree  of  reluct- 
ance, were  continued  under  more  encouraging  prospects, 
owing  to  tbe  welcome  reception  given  by  the  public  to 
a  work  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  Empress  Josephine's 
character,  replete  with  anecdotes  highly  redounding  to 
the  credit  of  several  distinguished  personages  of  our 
own  days,  and  withal  perfectly  free  from  pretensions  or 
party  spirit.  I  am  the  more  delighted  at  the  termination 
of  the  work  when  I  reflect  that  I  shall  be  relieved  from 
anxieties  and  vexations  beyond  number,  which  I  never 
could  have  foreseen  when  I  undertook  the  task. 

I  could  not,  in  fact,  have  suspected  that  anyone 
would  have  condescended  to  solicit  my  suffrage,  or  done 
me  the  far  more  painful  honour  of  dreading  my  attacks  ; 
neither  could  it  occur  to  me  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  being 
confounded  with  those  who  stoop  to  the  degrading  trade 
of  selling  their  praises  or  their  silence.  Having  abstained 
from  naming  myself,  I  could  not  suppose  that  anyone 
would  attempt  to  raise  the  veil  of  incognito  I  had  assumed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  escape  the  compliments  of 
my  friends,  and  to  secure  my  family  from  the  insults  which 
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its  enemies  would  heap  upon  it.  As  every  line  of  these 
Memoirs  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  the  above  were  the 
only  motives  that  induced  me  to  conceal  my  name,  which 
I  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  inserting  in  the  title- 
page  had  I  merely  to  apprehend  the  attacks  of  an  impar- 
tial criticism  to  which  I,  no  doubt,  laid  myself  sufficiently 
open  to  justify  me  in  hoping  that  no  other  weapons  would 
have  been  resorted  to.  I  mistrusted  the  partiality  shewn 
by  the  public  towards  the  person  dearest  to  my  heart,  to 
whom  I  am  still  more  attached  by  sentimental  feelings 
than  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  I  wished  to  prevent 
that  person  the  mortification  of  being  involved  in  the 
aspersions  which  would  so  readily  be  cast  upon  a  work 
calculated  to  excite  some  degree  of  interest ;  in  short,  I 
was  not  ambitious  of  a  celebrity  which  is  foreign  from 
my  taste,  and  still  more  so  from  my  position  in  life. 
The  protracted  misfortunes  which  have  embittered  my 
existence  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  seek  happiness 
in  a  state  of  repose,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  mere  attempt  on  my  part  to  consign  this 
work  to  the  press.  The  result  shews  that  I  have  been 
sadly  mistaken. 

Having  announced  the  intention  of  rigidly  adhering 
to  truth  in  my  narratives,  the  public  must  have  expected 
that  I  could  only  relate  facts  to  which  I  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, and  have  felt  persuaded  that  leading  as  I  do  an 
obscure  though  independent  life,  void  of  all  ambition 
(as  the  whole  course  of  my  existence  can  attest)  and  in 
circumstances  not  above  mediocrity,  I  could  never  be 
accessible  to  any  offer  calculated  to  make  me  deviate  from 
the  path  I  had  resolved  to  follow ;  anyone  might 
therefore  have  spared  himself  the  disgrace  of  making  a 
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contemptible  request,  and  have  also  spared  me  the  regret 
that  such  a  proposal  should  ever  have  been  made. 

Great  were  my  surprise  and  mortification  when  I 
found  myself  overwhelmed  with  letters  containing 
numberless  admirable  traits  of  character  furnished  by  men 
who  were  bold  enough  to  affix  their  signatures  to 
narratives  of  their  own  honourable  acts  ;  they  were 
desirous  of  seeing  them  recorded  in  these  Memoirs,  not, 
as  they  pretended,  through  any  personal  gratification 
they  could  derive  from  it,  but  out  of  respect  for  their 
distinguished  names  !  Presents  and,  even  money  were 
offered  to  me  as  an  inducement  to  publish  anecdotes 
calculated  to  increase  their  celebrity !  .  .  .  . 

A  feeling  of  indignation  might  have  induced  me  to 
divulge  the  names  of  those  who  could  thus  suspect  my 
sentiments  to  be  in  unison  with  their  own  low-minded- 
ness  ;  but  I  abstain  from  taking  so  signal  a  vengeance  of 
them.  I  content  myself  with  observing  in  this  place 
that  all  those  letters  are  in  my  possession,  and  might,  if  I 
thought  proper,  be  made  public,  a  course  I  will  never 
resort  to  unless  the  parties  concerned  should  have  the 
assurance  of  addressing  to  me  any  further  epistles  of  that 
description. 

With  respect  to  those  which  contain  reproaches  and 
threats  in  reference  to  real  anecdotes  inserted  in  this 
work,  I  disdain  replying  to  them,  and  I  pity  any  person 
capable  of  wielding  such  weapons  against  a  female,  who, 
being  compelled  to  maintain  a  rigid  adherence  to  truth, 
has  extenuated  as  much  as  possible  any  facts  calculated 
to  do  injury ;  those  very  persons  who  wish  to  inspire  me 
with  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  my  candour  are  well 
aware  that  I  have  not  told  everything. 

vol    11.  27 
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I  have  been  deeply  penetrated  at  many  obliging 
letters  in  which  thanks  are  given  to  me  for  my  occasional 
observations  respecting  affectionate  parents,  brothers,  or 
husbands.  In  penning  these  Memoirs  I  did  not  antici- 
pate the  gratitude  of  persons  who  had  long  become 
absolute  strangers  to  me.  I  rejoice  at  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  proved  to  them  that  neither  the  ingrati- 
tude, injustice,  nor  forgetfulness  of  friends  could  effect  a 
change  in  my  sentiments,  that  I  have  forgotten  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  former  acts  of  kindness. 

Nevertheless  these  letters,  as  well  as  those  couched 
in  very  different  language,  have  all  remained  un- 
answered ;  had  I  acted  otherwise,  I  should  have  been 
forced  into  a  correspondence  with  a  crowd  of  individuals 
whose  names  were  alluded  to,  as  I  must  again  repeat  it, 
merely  because  truth  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
imposed  it  as  a  duty  upon  me  to  do  so. 

No  motive  of  personal  interest,  no  feeling  of  resent- 
ment, has  induced  me  to  bestow  praises,  or  to  cast 
reflections  upon  anyone  ;  accordingly,  no  thanks  are  due 
to  me  in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  I  must  claim 
indulgence  if  my  pen  has  been  reluctantly  compelled  to 
record  them.  I  must  not  lay  it  aside  without  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  the  public  journals  who  have  given  an 
account  of  my  first  setting  out  in  a  career  so  successfully 
and  creditably  commenced. 

I  have  generally  speaking  been  treated  with  a  spirit 
of  lenity,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  me  encouragement, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  a  kind,  polished,  and  fair 
criticism  ;  men  distinguished  by  their  talents  have  not 
disdained  to  assist  me  with  their  advice,  thereby  shewing 
that  they  considered  me  not  unworthy  of  adopting  it. 
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Should  I  ever  undertake  any  other  work,  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  lost  upon  me.  To  that  advice  I  shall  ascribe 
my  successful  efforts  if  my  anticipations  be  not  over 
sanguine. 

To  direct  the  pen  of  a  novice  in  the  career  of 
literature  who  may  thus  far  lay  claim  to  praise  as 
to  assert  that  she  has  never  yielded  to  any  other 
impressions  than  the  dictates  of  a  heart  capable  of 
appreciating  virtuous  and  honourable  actions,  and 
recoiling  at  the  bare  idea  of  promoting  the  views  of 
intrigue,  insincerity  and  ambition,  is  to  place  within 
its  reach  those  means  of  success  which  are  too  often 
overlooked — they  are  no  others  than  sincerity  and 
good  faith. 
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